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SUCH is the complete title of this wonder of the day! 
When we firft heard of thefe papers, we confefs that ftrong 
fufpicions poffefled our minds; but the mention of fome il- 
luftrious literary names among thofe who believed them ge- 
nuine, induced us to fufpend our judgment, till ocular infpec- 
tion fhould approve or reject. At firft we even then rather 
inclined to credit them, fo numerous .were the pieces, and fo 
antique the appearance of the whole :—and what man, who 
was not more than commonly fufpicious, could fuppofe fuch 
long and laboured fictions, and forgeries of legal inftruments, 
with numerous fignatures and feals,—a cafe fitter for a court 
of judicature than for a court of literature? Not only did 
the heart thus affect the judgment,—but it was impoflible not 
to wi/h them genuine: and what we with we eafily believe. 
Yet, though we were thus among the original dupes, many 
fufpicions remained. A hafty view did not permit an exami- 
nation of the fpelling, which would have of itfelf evinced the 
forgery,—being foreign to the orthography of the time; but 
the manner—the folding—the fealing of the letters,—their 
{moked appearance on the outfide,—the hand-writing and 
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feal of Elizabeth,—the abfurd’ and varying tale concerning 
the difcovery,—and other circumftances, confpired to fuggelt 
deubts, which further examination and. refle&ion, and the 
perufal of the volume before us, have ripened into conviétion. 
With the profefled opponents of Mr. Ireland we have: not 
even the leaft acquaintance, and we have praifed his former 
labours ; fo that our opinion may be regarded as completely 
unbiaffed and unprejudiced. : 

We fhall firft give our readers a general idea of the con- 
tents of this coftly volume, and then offer fome remarks. It 
is infcribed to the imgenuous, intelligent, and difinterefied, who 
have given their fanction to thefe papers! A refpectable lift 
of fubfcribers, in number about one hundred and twenty, 
follows. Then appears Mr. Ireland’s Preface of nine pages, 
and to which we fhall.return. 

As the papers are unpaged, the following dire€tions to the 
binder fupply the place of a table of contents — 

Fac fimiles of Shakfpeare’s autographs. 
ueen Elizabeth’s Letter. 

Extta&ts from Mifcellaneous Papers. 

Note of hand. 

Letter to Anna Hatherrewaye. 

Verfes to the fame. 

Letter to the Earl of Southampton. 

The earl’s Anfwer. 

Profeffion of Faith. 

‘Letter to Cowley. 

Portrait inclofed in thé fame. 

Reverfe of ditto. 

Deed of Gift to Ireland. 

Tributary Lines to Ireland. 

View of Ireland’s Houfe, and Coats of Arms. 

Baffanio and Shylock. 

Agreement with Lowine. 

Agreement wtih Condelie. 

Leafe to M. Frafer and his Wife. 

Deed of Truft to John Hemynge. 

King Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Mr. Ireland begins his Preface—not by informing us how 
he came by thefe papers—but by faying that he has fpared 
no pains to difcover their authenticity. In this and other 
parts he fhows a moft fufpicious propenfity to prove that the 
forgery is too well planned to admit of a pofitive detection, 
and at the fame time to fave himfelf from being regarded as 
the author, in cafe fuch a detection fhould arife. This is not 


the path of candour and integrity. He indeed pays an ill 
compliment 
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compliment tothe public judgment, by fuppofing that it will 
without further inquiry be fatisfied with the ftory that he 
received thefe papers from his fon, Samuel William Henry 
Ireland, then under nineteen years of age, by whom the dif- 
covery was accidentally made,at the houfe of a gentleman of 
confiderable property. We {Gall not purfue the tale, but 
fhall content ourfelves with obferving that it varies very much 
from Mr. Ireland’s original draught, in which the deed to one 
Ireland, a friend of Shakfpeare, and feveral others of the cir- 
cumftances, were quite unknown. 

With the natural fenfations of a man who is confcious that 
he ftands not on firm ground, our author clofes his flory with — 
the anger of Peter, in the Tale of a Tub, when he attempts 
to perfuade his brothers that bread is flefh—‘ If you will not 
believe me, you.may be d—d!’ Any pedagogue would de- 
tect a fchool-boy in a fiction, from the very identical progrefs 
here purfued. Mr. Ireland proceeds fo far as to fay that no 
critic or antiquary would with for the difciofure of the name 
of the gentleman who pofiefled this treafure, becaufe, for- 
focth, their own {cience may fatisfy them whether the pieces 
be genuine or not! What is all this, gentie reader, but the 
mere chicane of fophiftry ? In the opinion of Att the tkilful, 
the pieces are not genuine ; and Mr. Ireland has only one 
refource—to give up the author. Inacriminal court, he who 
had made ufe of a forged deed to his own advantage, would. 
be regarded as the author; and if he did not indicate how he 
came by it, he would be liable to every penalty of the law. 

After fome rifible declamation concerning impofition and 
truth, Mr. Ireland condefcends to inform the public that, if 
this volume meets with the encouragement to which it is en- 
titled, as a national concern, he will publifh the remainder of 
the MSS. in two volumes, at the moderate price of four guineas 
for the two! Oh, John Bull, how is thy credulity abufed ! 

Next we have fome collations of Mr, Ireland’s Lear, with 
the 4to. of 1608, to fhow the great fuperiority of the MS. but 
all we can. difcover is that Mr. Ireland does not underitand 
Shakfpeare. In fhort the Preface is totally deficient in that 
proof and argument which the circumftances abfolutely re- 
quired. 

The Preface is followed by two leaves of words and letters 
fupplied, that appear to have been wanting in the MS. 

In proceeding to the pieces themfelves, the fac-/imiles of 
Shakfpeare’s genuine autographs evince that he {pelled his 
name Shak/pere, as it ftands in the parifh regifter long after his 
death. Yet, in innumerable inftances, Mr. Ireland has put 
it Shak/peare; and to every paltry memorandum, nay, to 


hotes on margins of books, has Mr. Ireland afiixed this gain- 
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ful autograph, and in every inftance it is wrong fpelled,—a 
circumftance of itfelf fufficient to excite a reader’s fufpicion. 
Another circumftance deferves notice, that: from the words 
By me, in one of the real autographs, it is evident that Shak- 
{peare wrote a ftiff Roman, or upright hand; while the pre- 
tended MSS. are in a flowing Italian hand, more eafy. toa 
modern forger, but remote from this little fpecimen of the 
real hand-writing. Every LeTTeER in thefe ‘words, and in 
Shakfpeare’s name, is different from thofe in the forgeries. 
They are quite remote alphabets, and never could have been 
_ufed by the fame perfon. 

The letter of Elizabeth is not her hand-writing; her figna- 
ture has a flow and dafh, very difficult to imitate,—and it is 
very illimitated. ‘The folding of the letter, and the mode of 

lacing the feal, are remote from the manner of the times. 
Inftead of this clumfy feal, her rea! {mall feal, of the arms of 
England, fhould have been placed on a filken cord pafling 
through the letter ;—but real feals would have required afhift- 
ance,—led to detection; and we fufpeé all the feals are 
{tamped from wood. 

The fame identic Chattertonian fpelling pervades all the 
papers, to whomfoever afcribed. The fuperfluity of letters 
was regarded as prefenting an antique air,—but only betrays 
grofs ignorance, as upon the whole the fpeiling of that time 
has as few fuperfluous letters as ours, as the reader may fee 
on looking into any collection of ftate-papers. That a//the 
papers fhould teem with this puerile mark of antiquity, is an- 
other pofitive proof of forgery, and would of itfelf convince 
any man verfed in papers of that time. Nay there is no fuch 
fpelling in the Englifh language at any time; and it was only 
known to Chatterton.—Like purpofes fuggeft fimilar ideas 
and means. 

Pafling the fmaller papers, the copy of the letter to lord 
Southampton is /gzed,—an uncommon circumftance,—but au- 
tographs! Lord Southampton’s anfwer is not his hand-writ- 
ingy—-nor an imitation of it,—but a mere random ferawl. 
There are letters of his in the Britifh Mufeum. 

The pretended fketch of his own portrait, fent to Cowley, 
is, as any engraver may fee, a rude copy of the old print. 

‘Lhe wonderful deed of gift to /re/and was no doubt a happy 
thought. It is dated 25 O¢?. fecond year of James, 1604: 
yct it {peaks of ¢ the laft month being the month of Augutft.’ 
Of the tributary lines, and the arms of Shakfpeare and Ireland, 
ominouily joined by a rope, we are afraid to {peak. 

The variation of the feals is fingular: Shakfpeare never ules 
his own arms or creft, and none of the others is appropriate :— 
the arms of Frafer are not thofe of the name. The large ns 
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of truft to Hemming is a convenient fabrication, as it not 
only expreffés that better copies of the plays were extant than 
thofe printed, but that Shakfpeare had written a play called 
Vortigern. 

The entire play of Lear, verbatim from the mock MS. fills 
107 pages; and forme pages of Hamlet, from a fimilar fource, 
clofe this extraordinary volume. 

As to the ftyle and colour of the language, any writer of 
common ingenuity could compefe equal imitations. 

We fhall not extend this articleon a fubject more deferving 
of filent contempt, than of folemn confutation. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And thefe are of them. Macs. 


But, as many pamphlets have appeared on this temporary 
topic, we fhall be obliged to recur to it; and fhall referve any 
further remarks till they pafs under our notice. 





The Odes, Epodesy and Carmen Seculare of Horace. Tranf- 
lated into Englfh Verfe. By Wiliam. Bofcawen, E/q. 
Sve. 75.6d. Boards. Stockdale. 


S° fuccefsful have been the labours of our Englifh literati in 
transfufing the beauties of the Greek and Roman Mufe into 
our own language, that we can now boatt of good tranflations 
of almoft all the great claflic poets. . One criterion of a good 
tranilation is, that it be read with pleafure as a poem by the 
mere Englifh fcholar. “Thus Dryden’s Virgil and Pope’s Ho- 
mer are perufed with avidity by thofe who never heard of 
their originals ; and Ovid will delight even in profe. But with 
regard to Horace the cafe is different. His fatires indeed are’ 
capable of being modernifed to great advantage; but his odes 
favourites as they are with every fcholar, have not yet been 
tranflated in fuch a manner as to juftify the fame of Horace 
to thofe who can judge of him only in an Englifh drefs. Par- 
ticular odes have indeed been rendered with great fpirit; and 
{till oftener our odes and our fongs have been enriched by hints 
caught from this great mafter of the lyric verfe. Cowley, 
Dryden, Prior, Congreve, and others of our beft poets, have 
given us charming: /pecimens of Horace ; but acomplete tranf- 
lation has not yet fucceeded in any great degree. That of 
Francis may deferye the fcanty praife which Pope beftowed 
upon Secker,—‘it is decent ;? but we do not take it up as a pleaf- 
ing work ; the lines do not dwell on the memory. The {cho- 
lar may look into it from the curiofity to fee how Horace has 
been tranflated, and the Englifh reader to be informed what 
Bais Cc3 Horace 
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Horace faid; but it forms no part, like Pope’s Iliad, of our 
own {tock of poetry. The reafon of this failure we take to be, 
that the greater part of the odes of Horace being fupported 
chiefly by delicacy of phrafe and harmony of numbers, and 
depending much upon local and temporary circumftances, 
have really nothing in them that will bear tranflation. They 
are like fome pieces of delicately wrought plate, of which the 
weight. is as nothing, the fafhion makes all the value. Mr. 
Bofcawen, however, thinks otherwife, and has undertaken 
the laborious tafk, of the progrefs of which he gives an account 
in the following words— 


¢ In the intervals of leifure from more material occupations, it 
occurred to him, as gn interefting claffical amufement, to compile, 
from the works of the Englifh poets, ‘all the lyrick tranflations of 
Horace that feemed to preferve in any degree the fpirit or elegance 
of the original. Thefe he fuppofed to be fo numerous,.as to res 
quire only the addition of a few odes to render them a complete 
collection. _ On a nearer examination, however, this fcheme pre- 
fented feveral difficulties, -There are, it is true, in the works of 
the Britifh poets a variety of paraphrafes and imitations of the. odes 
of Horace, but few indeed of any diftinguifhed merit that can pro- 
perly be deemed tranflations. The colleétion by Mr, Duncombe 
(to which a very few could now be added) has fhewn, that, after 
a diligent and judicious compilation, by far the largeft proportion 
muft ftill confiit of new verfions; which, if unfuccefsful, ' will 
greatly overbalance the merit of the old. During this examination, 
he had made feveral eflays of his own ftrength; the fancied fuccefs 
of which induced him to go through the whole, and, by avoiding 
in general the fteps of other tranflators, as ftudioufly as he purfued 
thofe of the original author, give his performance, if it had no other 
recommendation, at leaft the merits of novelty and fidelity. This 
occupation was at firft taken up asa mere amufement ; but, as that 
which has amufed ourfelves in the compofition feldom appears likely 
to difyuft others on the perufal, he has perfuaded himfelf that even 
his feeble attempt may not be without it’s ufe. A very flight degree 
of fuccefs may. excite others far better qualified to accomplifh the 
tafk ; ‘but the failure of one unknown in literature will go but little 
way to confirm the opinion that every beauty of Horace mutt in our 
language evaporate and perifh. 

* To combat, if poffible, this prejudice, with fome degree of 
fuccefs, he has endeavoured to compenfate for his deficiencies, both 
of poetical genius and claffical experience, by all the diligence that 
his fituation would permit; he -has endeavoured to preferve, as 
nearly as poflible, a middle courfe between literal tranflation and 
loofe paraphrafe, The former; it is true, is often incompatible 


with the {pirit and eafe of poetry ; but he cannot diflemble his opi- 
dor nion, 
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nion, that the latter mode has been carried by modern poets, and 
is indulged by modern critics, to a greater latitude than can be de- 
fended by the juft rules of tranflation ; for, though a.deviation from 
the exact words of our author, a flight expanfion of his fentences, 
and poffibly (in a few inftances) an imitation, rather than a mere 
tran{cript of the fenfe, may be allowed, it is on the plea of neceflity 
alone. In fuch paflages we may hope for pardon, but ought not 
to require praife. A tranflator of Horace has indeed the bc claim 
to. this indulgence. Yet even he, if he is ingenuous, m my confefs, 
that, in more places than is generally apprehended, the clofeft tranf- 
lation is in ai? refpeéts the beft.’ P. xviii. 


: After fome other obfervations in which the author beni to 
have a jut fenfe of the difficulties of his defign, and a modeft 
opinion of his own profpect of fuccefs, he gives a hort life of 
his poet before he proceeds to the verfion of him. 

Mr. Bofcawen’s tranflation includes the Odes; Epodes, and 
Carinen Seculare.: He feems well to underftand his author, 
and is as faithful to him as a poetical tranflation can perhaps 
be expected to be.. We donot find, however, that in the ar- 
ticle of fidelity, on which he lays a great ftrefs, he is at ali fu- 
perior to his predeceffors. The Odes are rendered in a proper 
variety of meafures ; the rhymes are good, and the verfe fuf- 
ficiently flowing, rather more fo perhaps than that of Francis; 
and he is in general free from a very unpleafant fault, which 
the laft-mentioned tranflator is often guilty of,—ufing the 
fecond perfon fingular and the fecond perfon plural alternately 
in addrefling the fame_perfon. We do not however perceive 
any peculiar {pirit or characteriftic excellence in Mr. Bof- 
cawen’s performance, which will enable it to claim a decided 
preference over the labours of others in the fame field; and to 
tate Horace, it will ftill be neceffary to draw at the native 
dprings. T’o enable our readers to judge for themfelves, we 
thall give them two of the elegant and one of the loftier Odes. 


* Oh gentle fount, whofe ftreams divine, 
Clear as the glaffy mirror fhine, 
Blandufia! crown’d with many a rofe, 
To thee the genial goblet flows. 
To-morrow’s dawn, thy fhrine to grace, 
The goat fhall yield it’s wanton race, 
Whofe gently fwelling horns prefage 
The fire of love, the battle’s rage, 
In vain: for foon his crimfon blood 
Shall ftain thy cold tranfparent flood, 
Ne’er can the dog-ftar’s raging heat 
Invade thy calm, thy bleft retreat, 

. Cc4 Where, 
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Where, in the cool refrefhing wave, 

The herds, the wearied oxen, lave, 

Nobleft of founts! my verfe fhall raife 

Thy honour’d name to deathlefs praife ; 

Shall paint the oak’s majeftick thade 

Wide o’er the hollow rocks difplay’d, 

Whence rufhing from the airy height, 

Thy babbling rills firft {pring to light.’ pr. 287. 


This Ode is rendered with eafe and elegance. There ig, 
however, a fault in his making Horace call the {pring Noblef 
of founts, as if it were noble, independent of his celebration 
of it. Horace, with that juft confidence in his powers, which 
he often exprefies, and which time has fo well juftified, fays, 
Fies, thou fhalt become a nobie ftream, me dicente, while I am 
finging the holm-oak placed over the hollow rocks whencé 
thy waters flow. Streams divine is not in the text, and hurts 
the fimplicity of the piece. ‘The next is one that has been pa» 
raphrafed with great fpirit (though, as he juftly obferves, with 
many inaccuracies) by Dryden, and not ill rendered by fir 
William Temple. 

* Fam’d offspring of Etrurian kings, 
Mecenas, thee my fofteft wine 
Untafted waits: the rofe it’s {weetnefs brings ; 
Preft for thy hair my richeft perfumes fhine. 


Quit then, for once, the diftant fight 
Of wealthy Tibur’s humid lands, 

Of Efula declining from the height, 

And hills once plow’d by parricidal hands ; 


Quit the vain wealth that cloys defire ; 

Forego thy proud refplendent dome ; 
Nor from it’s cloud-afpiring towers admire 
The {fmoke, and din, and opulence of Rome. 


Sooth’d by the change, the rich repofe 

Full oft in cots, with fimple fare ; 
Where, though no purple fhines, no carpet glows, 
Content can {mooth the brow of anxious care. 


Behold, diftinguifh’d in the fkies, 
Andromeda’s refulgent fire ! 
See Procyon, fee the furious lion rife, 
Portending ardent funs and {corching fire! 


In the cool ftream, or grateful fhade, 
The weary fhepherd feeks to eafe 
His fainting flocks; nor bank, nor filent glade, 
Feels the foft frefhnefs of the wand’ring breeze, 
Thos 
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Thou fit’ft, with ever-watchful care 

Foreboding what our diftant foes, 
Seres, or Baétrians, may for Rome prepare, 
Or hoftile regions where the Tanais flows. 


But the wife god, who veils in night 
Fate’s dark decrees, on human kind 
Cafts down a pitying {fmile, when vain affright, 
When dread of unknown ills ufurp the mind. 
Secure whate’er to-day beftows: 
The reft is borne by fortune’s tide ; 
Which, like the varying ftream of Tiber, flows, 
Whofe waters now with peaceful murmur glide. 


Now, fwell’d by fierce indignant floods, 

Roll rocky fragments to the main, 
Roar through the echoing mountains, {weep the woods, 
The herds, the village cots, and defolate the plain. 


He, he alone is felf-poffeft, 

Who, rais’d above misfortune’s pow’r, 
Can fay, “ To-day I’ve liv'd, to day am bleft : 
(“ To-morrow funs may gleam, or darknefs lour !”’) 


Can fay, with independent pride, 
“« Thofe joys no envious fate can blaft : 
“« The gods, omnipotent in all befide, 
** Change not the blifsful moment that has paft.” 


Fortune with wanton malice {ports, 
Exulting in perfidious wiles, 
Now hears my vows, and now another courts, 
And charms alternately with fickle {miles. 


I hail her prefence; fhould fhe fly 
, With rapid wings, I fcorn her power, 
Wrapt in fair virtue’s garb life’s ftorms defy, 
And court integrity without a dower. 


Though the fplit maft confefs the ftorm 
With hollow roar, ferenely brave, 
No abjeé& prayer I breathe, no vows I form, 
Left my lov’d treafure fate the greedy wave. 


Then, though the mighty fhip is torn, 

To launch the humble fkiff be mine, 
Safe through the perils of the ocean borne, 
Whilft favouring zephyrs blow, and ftars propitious fhine.’ 


P. 348. 


_ The tranflation is here generally faithful,—the language is 
dignified, and the cadences often harmonious, particularly in 


defcribing 
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defcribing the overflowing of the Tiber; but we would ob. 
ferve that /oft is not an epithet in Englith applied to wine: 
Jene might have been tranflated :mellow;' or fome equivalent 
term. The wife God wha veils, would be better rendered, 
The God who WISELY. veils,—prudens, in that pofition, having 
the force of an adverb. Secure is not’an adequate tranflation 
of componeres to di/pofes—to arrange,—to Jay out the, time,— 
aequus, fairly, to the bef? advantage. 
The laft Ode we hall quote is the favourite one of Horace 
and Lydia, which has been perhaps’oftener tranflated than 
any other, and which our readers may compare 'as well in our 
author’s tranflation as in that ‘of. Francis,’ and the elegant one 
by the duke of Nivernois, given by Mr. Bofcawen, which, like 
almoft all French that-is quoted by our Englith authots, is 
printed very inaceurately—- 

: * HORACE. 


Whilft, folded in thy {now-white. arms 
No dearer youth thy love poffeft, 
Whilft-I alone enjoy’d thy charms, 
Not Perfia’s monarch reign’d fo dleft. 


‘LYDIA. 


Whilft you no other love defired, 
Nor Chloe’s‘rofe o’er Lydia’s fame, 

I bloom*d more"honour’d, more admired, 
Than Ilia’s high iltuftrious name. 


: HORACE, 

O’er my fond heart now Chloe reigns, 
Skill’d in fweet dong and mufick's power 

For whom I’d brave death’s keeneft pains 
To fave her at that fatal hour, 


LYDIA, 


The gentle Calais warms my heart 
With mutual love, with equal truth, 
Twice would I brave death’s fierceft dart, 
So fate would fpare the dearer youth, 


HORACE. 


What if returning love controul 
Our hearts, no more inclin’d to roam? 
Drive beauteous Chloe from my foul ? 


My Lydia dind her long-loit home? 
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LYDIA. 


Though that lov’d youth be form’d to pleafe, 
Bright as the ftar that gilds the fky, 
You, light as cork, and wild as feas, 
With you I'd joy to live, withyyou ’'ddie,’. Pp. 272. 





HORACE. . | : 
Plus heureux qu’ un monarque au faite des grandeurs, 
J’ ai vu mes.jours dignes d’envie ; (i 
Tranquilles, ils couloient au_gré de nos ardeurs ;, 
Vous m’ aimiez, charmante Lydie. 


LYDIE. 


Que mes jeurs étoient beaux, quand des foins les plus doux 
Vous payiez ma flamme fincére ! 

Vénus me regardoit avec des yeux jaloux: 
Chloé n’avoit pas fu vous plaire. — 


HORACE. 


Par fon luth, par fa voix, organe des amours, 
Chloé feule me paroit belle: 

Si le Deftin jaloux veut épargner fes jours, 
Je donnerai les miens pour elle. 


LYDIE. 
Le jeune Calais, plus beau que les amours, 
Plait feul 4 mon ame ravie: 


Si le Deftin jaloux veut épargner fes jours, 
Je donnerai deux fois ma vie. 


HORACE. 


Quoi, fi mes premiers feux, ranimant leurs ardeurs, 
Etouffoient une amour fatale ? 

Si, perdant pour jamais tous fes droits fur mon ceeur, 
Chloé vous laiffoit fans rivale? 


LYDIE. 


Calais eft charmant: mais je n’ aime que vous, 
Ingrat, mon coeur vous juftifie ; 

Heureux également en des liens fi doux 
De perdre, ou de paffer la vie.’ P. 275, 





* HORACE. 


While I was pleafing to your arms, 
Nor any youth of happier charms 
Thy fnowy bofom blifsful prett, 
Not Perfia’s king like me was bleft, 
ve LYDIA, 
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LYDIA. 
While for no other fair you burn’d, 
Nor Lydia was for Chloe fcorn’d, 
What maid was then fo bleft.as thine ? 
Not Ilia’s fame could equal mine. 


HORACE. 


Now Chloe reigns; her voice and lyre 
Melt down the foul to foft defire, 

Nor will I fear e’en death, to fave 
Her dearer beauties from the grave. 


LYDIA. 
My heart young Calais infpires, 
Whofe bofom glows with mutual fires, 
For whom I twice would die with joy, 
If death would {pare the charming boy. 


HORACE. 


Yet what if Love, whofe bands we broke, 
Again fhould tame us to the yoke? 
Should I fhake off bright Chloe’s chain, 
And take my Lydia home again ? 


LYDIA. 


Tho’ he exceed in beauty far 

The rifing luftre of a ftar, . 

Tho’ light as cork thy fancy ftrays, 

Thy paflions wild as angry feas, 

When vexed with ftorms, yet gladly [ 
With thee would live, with thee would die.’ 


In the firft ftanzas of this ode Mr. Bofcawen has the at- 
vantage over Francis, particularly as the latter has fallen into 
the very unpleafant practice we before mentioned, of chang- 
ing continually the fecond perfon from the fingular to the 
plural. Mr. Bofcawen indeed has done it once ; but at leaftit 
is not in the fame ftanza. In the fifth ftanza, Francis has 
the.advantage. Mr. Bofcawen has not kept the image of Love 
bowing his votaries again under the yoke, the more propet 
here, as it was evident this firft attachment was a yoke which 
they had endeavoured, but in vain, to fhake off. ‘The cor 
ftruction in Mr. Bofcawen is faulty—Drive beauteous Chloty— 
my Lydia find, wants fomething to depend upon. If the fir 
is fuppofed to depend upon, What if returning love, the fe 
cond cannot by any licence. In the laft ftanza Mr. Bofcawet 
has the advantage of brevity, having expreffed thé thought # 
two lines lefs than his-competitor, who likewife has ee 
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rhime, frays and feas; but he.thould have faid, a /far, not 
the far, which implies fome particular one. The French 
tranflation is more elegant than either, but lefs clofe to the 
original. Venus is fubftituted for Chloe and Ilia, and the 
concluding comparifons are omitted. Indeed the French 
idiom would not bear the tranflation of the metaphor /evior 
cortice. ‘The recurrence of the fame rhymes in the third and 
fourth ftanzas is a fault in fo fmalla piece. The laft line has 
an epigrammatic turn, {till more than the Latin. It may be 
added, that the delicacy of the French poetry is confpicuous in 
fubftituting general expreflions for the brachia candide cervici 
juvenis dabat. ‘ 

It would be needlefs to go over more of Mr. Bofcawen’s tranf- 
lations, in which there is great equality of merit; a few fcat- 
tered obfervations we fhall permit ourfelves to make. In the 
twenty-fourth Ode of the firft book, the animation of the firft 
verfe is loft by not keeping up the interrogative form, Quis 
defiderio, and he has indeed totally altered the idea. In the 
twenty-fifth of the fame book he fays— 


* Refign thee, borne, /ike wither’d leaves 
By the cold Hebrus’ wintery waves, 
To drear oblivion’s reign.” 


The Latin is— 


¢ Aridas frondes————— 
Dedicet Hebro’— ~: 


which fuggefts the allufion, but does not exprefs it. If the 
myrtle garlands are left to the reader to apply, fo fhould the 
withered leaves. 


Of the line— 
© O matre pulchré filia pulchrior,’ 
he entirely lofes the-point— 


‘ Thou whofe bright mother, form’d to pleafe, 
Muft yield to thy unrival’d power.’ 


The notes are full and judicious, the author having very 
properly availed himfelf of the labours of thofe who went be- 
fore him, as well as added from his own ftock: they are chiefly 
explanatory, and their authors are referred to. Verbal cri- 
ticifm, as this tranflation is publifhed without the original, it 
was thought beft to avoid, unlefs where a different readin 
from the Delphin edition (the tranflator’s ground-work for 
\the text) has been adopted, and that reading has influenced 
the tranflation. Mr. Bofcawen, as well as Mr. Duncombe, 
rejects Sanadon’s ingenious fcheme refpeCting the Carmen Se- 

culare. 
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culare. Itis no doubt a point on which good critics may 
differ. 

~ On the whole, Mr. Bofcawen has acquitted himfelf. with 
honour of a moft arduous tafk, the difficulties of which ey 
real fcholar mult be aware of; and if we had not before pole | 
fefled any tolerable tranflation of Horace, the public would 
have been under high obligations to him. He has, however, 
procured an elegant amufement to himfelf, and to thofe who: 
may be inclined to perufe a new verfion of the fcholar’s fa 
vourite claflic, though we apprehend no verfion will ever fup- 
ply the defideratum of a tranflation at once faithful and fpi- 
rited, which fhall fully juftify to the Englith reader the enthu- 
fiafm which he has heard exprefled for the immortal works of 
the Roman lyric bard. 





4A Defence of the Right to Tithes on Principles of Equity 
Svo. 1s. Deighton. 


PT HOUGH we think that the argument of divine right 
to tithe, when ufed analogically, deferves not to be ut 
terly exploded, nor that taken from the application of them 
in a ftipendiary way, to thofe who officiate in the church; 
yet the true ground on which to.confider them, we appte- 
hend, is as prefcriptive, and appropriate to the feveral corpo- 
rations, all of which are combined in one great whole. In this 
light they ate to be regarded as the property of the feveral 
corporations to which they are annexed; and in that viewbe- 
ing of an eftablifhment anterior to all other property in the 
kingdom, not even excepting the eftates of the crown, it be: 
comes a matter of ferious confideration, how far any argu- 
ent applied to the fuppreflion, alienation, or modification of 
them, would not apply, with equal or greater force, to all 
other property whatever.—Is this claim of the chureh founded 
in ufurpation? ‘To whom then doth the tenth part now be 
long, or who are the reprefentatives of its original owners? 
Will it be faid, the community at large? What follows, but 
an agrarian Jaw, at Jeaft as far as tithe is concerned? and 
this is not all; for all other corporate property comes, as of 
pofterior fettlement, ftill more ftrongly under the fame rule; 
and fo will the eftates of the privileged orders, and even of ind 
viduals. All, by this rule, muit be thrown together into 
chance-medley; and each muft fcramble fer himfelf, or elf, 
by the fimple rule of equity, muit fhare and fhare alike. 
It is faid that the legiflature have fhown that they have 


right to interfere with and modify the property of the church 
We 
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We deny it. For though it has interfered, this interference is a 
proof, not of right, but of power, in which, from the ‘mifen- 


derftood or fordid views of immediate advantage, the clergy-at . 


the time acquiefced.. We fpeak in reference to the commu- 
tation of the tithe for hemp and flax into money,—a commu- 
tation by which tlie clergy of the prefent day are confiderable 
lofers: Though, for good reafons, the functions of the two 
houfes of Convention have been long fufpended, yet, were they 
allowed to tranfa& bufinefs anew, we cannot admit that, ‘as 
tenants for life, they could alienate any part of the heredita 
eftate. And fhould any further attempts’ be made by the other 
parts of the legiflature to-do fo, we think it would be the duty 
of the clergy, one and all, to remonftrate, if they can do no 
more. : 

As to the pleas made ufe of to render the clergy odious, and 
to cajole the vulgar,—to what do they amount ?—ls it not a 
hardihip (is the farmer afked) for the parfon to come into your 
field, and take the tenth of your produce? Yes; no doubt, 
isthe reply. But ought not the previous queftion to be inter- 
pofed,—is not that tenth his right? Did the owner of the 
eftate ever purchafe more,'and can he therefore let more, than 
nine parts of it, and thofe fubje& to the condition complained 
of? Where then is the alleged hardfhip ?— And to afk a 
queftion in return, on the idea that the fame farmer occupies 
another farm emancipated from the burthen of tithe, does he 
not pay a confideration to the grey-coat parfon, which in moft 
inftances will at leaft double that which he pays to the black 
coat? The truth will be readily confefled by any perfon of 
veracity and experience. Asto the abfurd project fet on foot in 
Devonthire for a commutation of tithe, we know not whether 
to admire moft, the fhort-fightednefs of the clergy, or the 
farmers,—of the clergy, for wifhing to give up the fee- 
fimple of the eftate for a corn-rent, which never can be any 
tolerable {tandard, not only as experience teaches that other 
articles of life may render it of lefs value than formerly had 
been fuppofed, but, becaufe more profitable crops from the 
great improvements daily making in agriculture, will in a 
few years be introduced. For example, the tithe of carrots 
Upon very ordinary land has been known to yield, it two fuc- 
ceflive years, \16s. and 18s. per acre, when the common 
Compofition for better land in corn-hufbandry amounted to 
no more than 3s. 6d. whilft in many other crops the dif- 
ference is greater. 

Nor let the occupier fuppofe that the difference in’ this 
cafe would go into Ais pocket: for the inftant that tithe is 
abolithed, he would find himfelf in a far worfé predicament 
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than before. His landlord ‘would at once. take the corps 
rent on himfelf, and in confequence of letting the land tithe 
free, would exact a confideration much beyond aught that 
the clergyman ever had, or thought on. It is always for the 
clergyman’s intereft to let the tithes on eafy terms rather 
than gather them, and of this the farmer is very well aware. 
There is alfo another thing which he fhould not overl 
that if the tithe-rent be taken on the landlord, and the land 
muft be hired tithe-free, the tenant muft fubmit to the 
landlord’s price for the tithe, or elfe turn out of the farm, 
In a word, without a middle-man between the proprietor and 
occupier, the latter would find his condition no better than 
vaffalage itfelf. : 

And now that inclofures are to go forward in fo rapid a 
manner, it will be proper to take fome notice of them. It 
has been cuftomary to aflign to the clergyman, when a pa 
rifh is inclofed, a quantity of land in lieu of his tithe. But 
what follows? Either that the parfon muft turn farmer him- 
felf, or elfe let out his land. Inthe former cafe, fuppofe him 
the fellow of a college, late in life undergoing this metamor- 
phofis. Befides being deftitute of every qualification for the 
bufinefs, he has not only a houfe to furnith with its feveral 
appendages, but ftock of all kinds to purchafe, with all the 
implements of hufbandry, which will require a fum much be- 
yond the whole perhaps that he ever poffefled ; whence it is 
obvious to perceive that ruin every way muft accrue. As to 
the alternative of letting his land, it muft, at the beft rate, be 
let to great difadvantage. ‘The circumftance that it muff be 
Jet is certainly not in its favour; and is it to be let with or 
without the parfonage for the accommodation of the tenant?’ 
If without, it cannot but be let under value, for it muft be 
occupied in that cafe to great difadvantage; and if with it, 
the clergyman is forced out of refidence. Add to thefe con- 
fiderations, that ignorance of agriculture in the clergyman, 
with the uncertainty of his life, and the uncertainty of the 
tenure of the tenant, will, in either inftance, inevitably lead 
to a daily depreciation and impoverifhment of the landj;— 
confiderations thefe, which here though but generally ftated, 
ought to weigh againft the project of fubftituting land for 
tithes. 

But it is time to return to the article before us. The 
author fets out with afligning three reafons why the fubject 18 
entitled to a ferious examination ; thefe are, that it involves 
the rights of a large and refpeétable body of men, and the 
provifion made for their conftant maintenance ;—concerns the 
conduct of a great part of the community, fince there are fo 
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many either to pay or receive tithes ;—and becaufe it comes 
properly before individuals, as taking upon themfelves to act 
the part of judges, and to reverfe the fentence of the law. The 
firfi chapter accordingly details the law of tithes ;—the /econd 
concerns the right to them. Here, very properly declining 
ro infift on the jus divinum, the author, after ftating the rights 
of the clergy to reft on the only foundation of any fort of pro- 
perty in land, the ancient laws of the country, thence proceeds 
to fhow that the clergy have a claim upon fociety for a com- 
petent maintenance; and proving that the tithe does not ex- 
ceed the bounds of the claim, he infers that the law on which 
their right is founded is perfe€tly confiftent with equity, and 
ftands, if not on better ground, at leaft upon equal, with that 
of the other fervants of the public. This rule of natural juf- 
tice, it is obferved, is confirmed by the {criptures, 1 Cor. ix. 
1—14. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. and it is very properly added, that— 


‘ Befides this general claim to a reward for fervices, there are cir- 
cumftances peculiar to a clergyman of the church of England, 
which entitle him to receive from the public a competent main- 
tenance. 

‘ The legiflature of this kingdom, féaring that the duties of the 
minifterial office would be negleéted, if it were committed to men 
engaged in any fecular employment, hath thought fit to confine its 
clergy to the duties of their profeffion. With this view a folemn 
renunciation of all worldly employments is impofed on them at or- 
dination, and a ftatute hath been ena¢ted, inflicting fevere penalties 
onevery clergyman who fhall engage in any fecular bufinefs. Juf- 
tice therefore requires that the kingdom fhould provide for their 
maintenance. If, for the benefit of the reft of fociety, they are de- 
nied the means of providing for themfelves and families, and re« 
{trained from all the employments in which other men acquire 
wealth, they have a right to 4 competent provifion at the expence 
of thofe for whofe welfare thefe reftraints are impofed upon them. 

* Indeed it is even meceffary, that they fhould either be freed 
from thefe reftraints, and be permitted to engage in worldly bufi- 
nefs, or that they fhould be maintained ‘at the public expence.’ 
P. 4. 

As tothe quantity of the provifion which the clergy receive, 
the author prefents feveral interefting obfervations— 


* To afcertain this, it fhould be confidered, that the competency 
ofa man’s income depends on his rank and habits of life: for what 
would be an ample income in one rank, would be infufficient in 
another. Thus:the pay of an officer in the army or navy muft be 
much greater than that of a common foldier or failor. Now fo- 
ciety has thought fit to place the clergy in the rank of gentlemen 

Crit. Rev. Vox, XVI. April, 1796. Dd (whether 
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(whether rightly, or not, is foreign to the queftion), and the eduyest 
tion requifite for their profeffion ‘thduces habits and fenfiditizies 
fuited to that rank. Of courfe, their neceflary expences ‘mutt bear 
a ‘proportion thereto, and itis a fact that they'do. Juftice therefore 
reqttires that their income fhould be alfo proportionat. 

‘ A competent provifion is alfo {ach an income, as is not only: 
fiificient ‘to furnifh a man with the neceflaries and moderate én. 
joyments of life for himfelf ; but fuchas will enable him to fupport 
a family, and to lay by fomething ‘for ‘their maintenance after his 
deceafe. For to prohibit the clergy from marriage would be un- 
reafonable: but to deny them fuch an income as ‘has joft been 
mentioned, moft either prevent their marrying, or’ oblige them té 
plunge their widows and orphans into all the miferies and tempta. 
tions of poverty. Now, if the income allowed them by ‘law be 
compared with the expences which are unavoidably incarted ‘by 
their ‘rank ‘in life, it will be found fufficient to enable them to-lay 
by only a very fcanty provifion for their families; and confequent- 
ly the law, which gives it them, cannot be charged with giving them 
too much. 

‘ Befides, their intereft in the eftates which are affigned to them . 
by law, terminates with their lives ; and does not, like many bu- 
fineffes, or a farm, defcend to their families. If it be faid, that this 
is the cafe with all other profeffions, it fhould be obferved, that fe. 
veral of them are fo lucrative as to enable thofe who engage in 
them.to acquire ample fortunes: and alfo that its being. the cafe 
with other profeflions, as well as the chureh, proves only that fo- 
ciety does not do thofe profeffions juftice: but that it does not 
prove that the clergy are not entitled to fuch a provifion as may 
enable them to difcharge the duties of fathers and hufbands ; nor 
that ‘the law, in having allotted them fuch a provifion, hath allotted 
them too much. 

¢ The education required for their profeffion is liberal and ex- 
penfive; and confequently the advantages fhould be fuitable. 

‘ Added to this, the laws of the country have cut off from them 
all retreat. This circumftance is peculiar to the church. For ifa 
man engage “in any other line of life, and find himfelf unable to 
make a fuitable provifion for himfelf and family therein, he has the 
liberty of relinquifhing that line, and betaking himfelf to any other, 
which may promife him more fuccefs. But the charaéter of a prielt 
is indelible: he cannot relinquith his profeflion. Surely then iti 
incumbent on thofe, for whofe fakes thefe reftraints.are impoled 
on the clergy, beyond all other clafles of men, to make them 4 
compenfation, by providing for them liberally under them.’ P. 6. 


In anfwer to the pretence that, as the apoftles and firlt 
preachers of the gofpel were content with only a fcanty pt 
vifion, therefore all their fucceflors-ought to be content W! 


the fame, it is replied>— 
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t "That ‘the ‘church’ muft be reduced to its original conftitution 
before this argument can be properly urged. Take the minifters 
from the fifhermen and mechanics, as the apoftles were taken; fuf- 
fer them ftill to exercife thofe employments as the apoftles did; and 
it may then be ‘proper to allow them only a fcanty ftipend ; forthe 
rank in life, and expences, will require no more; befides that, they 
will then be as able as other perfons to acquire a maintenance ‘by 
their worldly bufinefs. But while adiberal and expenfive education is 
required ‘for their office; while they are placed in an expenfive 
fituation, and deprived of the means of defraying thofe expeaces by 
being reftrained from all worldly bufinefs ; they /have:a.right to as 
ample a provifion as the law has made for them.’ P. to. 


It might have been alleged alfo that the cafes are materially 
different upon other grounds: for,—to lay no ftrefs upon the 
different conditions of fociety in the apoftles’ time and .out 
own, nor that community of goods which then prevailed 
amongft Chriftians,—it is obvious to remark that the cafe of ari 
eftablifhed clergy, in refpe& to their claims upon the com- 
munity, are diftinét from that of mere teachers of the Chrif- 
tian religion. ‘The duties of men in fociety are diftinguifh- 
able into thofe of perfect, and of imperfect, obligation. ‘Thofé 
of perfect obligation are fuch as pofitive law caw prefcribe,; 
and enforce by fpecific fan&tions ; but as thefe are compara 
tively few in comparifon with thofe of imperfe& obligation, 
for which, as general and determinate prefcriptions cannot 
provide, fo the inducements to the practice of them, refting 
upon confiderations of confcience and religion, will require 
enforcements that extend beyond the dead letter of any legal 
recommendation. Hence the neceflity of an order of men; 
in aid of the law, to ftate fuch duties, apply them to par: 
ticular cafes, and incite men to the practice of them by 
prudential, moral, and religious confiderations. Now as the 
doctrines of revelation are, of all others, moft conducive to 
this end, the wifdom of the legiflature hath prefcribed the 
preaching of them for the purpofe. Thus then is it, that 
though the clergy of the eftablifhed church are, bond fide, 


preachers of the gofpel, it is in their political:capacity, and for 


their fervices to the community in this point of view, that 
they are properly entitled to remuneration from the ftate. 
Little as.is the apparent influence which religious confidera« 
tions have on the conduct of mankirid, what would be the 
{tate of fociety without that little ? Were the well-being of 
men in focial life left only to the provifions of human law and 
its fanctions, how melancholy and wretched mutt be its con- 
dition! It would become no eafy tafk to picture its horrors. 
Take away the influence which the impreflion of a divine go- 
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vernment over the moral world has on the mind, and which 
the conftant preaching of that doétrine, on fanétions derived 
from a future judgment, cherifhes in the community,—abos 
lith only the awe of an oath,—and men are at once let loofe to 
execute their wills on each other. Nor let it be alleged, after 
utting the horrid enormities that have taken place in France 
out of the queftion, that, notwithftanding the eftablifhment of 
the clergy is there abolifhed, yet political order continues, 
and men difcharge the duties of life to each other; for the 
cafe is by no means in point. The*religious impreffions of 
paft ages, and the accumulate aflociations originating from 
them, are to be looked to, as (though imperceptible in opera: 
tion) the true caufe—even in the conduc of infidels—of the 
boafted order that exifts. Let atheifm prevail but for one 
generation, and its effects will be fufficiently feen. 

As then the inftitution of the clerical order in a political 
light has been, and cannot fail to be, amid the imperfeétions 
incident to fuch an eftablifhment, of effential moment to the 
well-being of the ftate,—fo they who difcharge its funétions 
are unqueftionably entitled to an adequate reward “for their 
fervice. As to the precife mode of rewarding, that is a further 
confideration, and to which the author in the” next place 


proceeds. 
(Zo be continued.). 





Ob/fervations concerning the Prevention and Cure of the Venereal 
Difeafe. Intended to guard the Ignorant and Unwary againf 
the baneful Effects of that infidious Malady. With an Ap- 

endix, containing a Lift of the moft approved Medicines now 
ufed in the Cure of this Diforder, alfo their Dofes, Manner of 
Application, Sc. By WV. Buchan, AZ. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians, Edinburgh ; and Author of the Domeflic 
Medicine. 8v0. 35. 6d. Sewed. Chapman. 1796. 


LUDICROUS idea occurred to our minds on the appear- 
ance of the title of this book: we have read Every Man 

his Own Phyfician,—Every Man his Own Lawyer, &c. &c. 
How ftrange would it appear to the world if any man was to 
write, Every Man his Own Watchmaker? The doétor pro- 
feffes to be actuated by philanthropic views in laying the Ob- 
feryations before us open to the public:—we fincerely regret 
that we cannot give unqualified praife to the doctor for 
his endeavours. We are of opinion (in dire&t oppofition 
to the fage Mr. Godwin) that mankind are ftill in ignorance, 
and the majority of them likely to remain fo. From this ap- 
sae we really do hefitate a little in expecting an innate 
owledge of anatomy,—phyfiology,—chemiftry,—the nine 
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of. difeafes,—smodus operandi of medicines, &c. &c. to be 
found common among mankind. Until this period atrives, 
we recommend our patients to the care of the beft educated 
and moft fkilful practitioners in the profeffion. 

The work before us confifts of 248 pages, exclufive of 32 
pages of Preliminary Obfervations: it is divided into ten chap- 
ters, and an Appendix containing a number of. formule for 
medicines recommended in this difeafe. 

The dotor has taken the arrangement of his fubje@, the rea- 
foning upon it, and the advice he offers, partly from the treatife 
of the excellent Mr. J. Hunter, and partly from Mr. Bell’s late 
work. We do not however perceive how the unlearned in 
technical language are to comprehend the meaning of the 
doctor’s terms without applying to him. If the author’s ob- 
je&t is what he ftates in the Preliminary Obfervations, viz. 
“to guard youth again{ft the ravages of this malady, and the 
flill worfe ravages of. quacks,’ we do not fee any neceflity for 
a regular treatife on the difeafe: full three-fourths of the 
pages before us might have been laid afide in that cafe with 
advantage to the reader. 


‘ In the firft edition of my Domeftic Medicine the venereal dif- 
eafe was not inferted. “The reafons which at that time induced me 
to leave it out were of a delicate nature. Though time and expe- 
rience have long convinced me that they were groundlefs; yet 
there are not a few who have exprefledia with to fee this difeafe 
treated of at more length, and in a feparate volume. With this 
wifh I am inclined, on-many’accounts, to comply. Several cir- 
cumftances attending this diforder, which dd not apply to any other, 
render it highly neceflary that every one fhould be acquainted both 
with its fymptoms and method of cure. 

* The venereal difeafe arifes from the gratification of the ftrong- 
eft paffion which nature has implanted in the. human breaft, a paf- 
fion which has often acquired its full ftrength before reafon has af- 
fumed her throne, and which not unfrequently fets reafon, even in 
the full plenitude of her power, at defiance.’ p. 3. 


We could fafely recommend much of the doétor’s advice in 
this complaint, but not out of the medical profeffion. The 
doctor fhould recollect what a variety of diftrefling and often 
dangerous fymptoms arife during the exhibition of mercury, 
and that even profeffional fcience and {kill are fometimes baf- 
fled by them. Upon the whole, great as the evils are which 
attend upon the unfkilful an} nefarious treatment of this dif- 
eafe, we cannot help thinking that the ill-confequences would 

infinitely increafed by a general adoption of the. dodctor’s 
plan, of patients adminiftering to themfelves. 
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Letters from Scandinavia, on the paft and prefent State of the 
Northern Nations of Europe. 2 Vols, Svo. 145. Boards, 
Robinfons. 1796. 


FROM the title of the book before us, we were led into an 

expectation of receiving fome addition to the flender ftoek 
of informaticn that has been afforded us by the few travellers 
whom curiofity or fcience has led into the polar regions, 
Of Scandinavia the writer of thefe Letters appears to have 
explored but a very fmall! portion. ‘The defcriptions and re- 
marks of the author are not however limited to the 'bounda- 
ries of his own obfervation. A prolix and minute detail of 
the cuftoms and manners, the hiftory and religion, of the va- 
rious Tartar tribes, of the Fins, and the Laplanders, occupies 
two-thirds of the firft, and a confiderable part of the fecond 
volume; but as no authorities are quoted, nor any informas 
tion given that is not to be met with in every fchool-book of 
modern geography, we pafs this part of the work over, as 3 
compilation that may as well have been made in Caledonia ag 
in Scandinavia. 

Where the author fpeaks from his own knowledge, and 
treats of fubjeéts upon which he had the advantage of local 
information, his defcriptions are amufing, and his obferva- 
tions threwd, though fanciful. Thefe paflages would certainly 
be more valuable, did not the author fuffer himfelf to be fore 
ever led aftray by fome imaginary analogy, which,, like 4 
will-o’-wifp, leads him from his fubjeét. 

Thus a Ruffan cuitom is.no fooner mentioned than we muf 
fly off to-Afia to-difcover its origin.— Every houfe in Ruflia 
is built in the form of a fquare,’ beeaufe ‘that was the form 
ufed in Afia.’ The fame form of building is, our author ob- 
ferves, adopted by the Germans; ‘ but by them,’ he adds, ‘it 
s no'doubt chofen to make the bvildirig more durable.” When 
he tells us, that ‘ the Ruffian {peaks to his horfe,’ it is: imme- 
diately remembered that ‘ the Afiatic {peaks to his elephant 3’ 
fo does an old Jrifh woman fpeak to her cow ;—and fome 
fanciful analogift may perhaps affirm that fhe too derives the 
cuftom from her Afiatic anceftors. The writer of thefe Let- 
ters is not very happy in his manner of reafoning,—and 18 
feldom convincing, except when he argues in favour of a felf- 
evident propofition. ‘Thus— 


‘ Habit produces the fame effect, in Ruffia that it does in other 
countries: a Ruffian can no more than an Englifhman be fuppofed 
to fland gaping in idle wonder at objeéts which he may fee every 
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The inftance he preceeds to relate of Englith curiofity is 
fuch as we confefs.has never fallen within our obfervation— 


¢ I happened to be, about the middle of the late war in America, 
at a town in the fouth of England, at the-time it was announced 
that a Highland regiment was on its march to be ftationed. there for 
the winter. A petticoated regiment had not been feen there in the 
memory. of man, and. the profpect of fo itrange a fight raifed the 
moft lively curiofity : all ranks were equally eager in their enqui- 
ries about this wonderful battalion, and anxious for the day of its 
arrival. To have feen the intereft that was. excited, you. would 
have imagined that an army from the moon, if not from a {till more 
diftant planet, was on’ 3'march to blefs the inhabitants of this for- 
tunate city with fights hitherto unfeen by mortal eye. Fhe withed-for 
day at length arnived; and mea, women, and children, myfelf 
among the number, turned out to fee a regiment of men in fhort 
hofe and fhorter petticoats, with tartan plaids around their fhoulders, 
and hairy purfes dangling before them. For the {pace of a week 
curiofity continued unfated, ‘The parade was crowded with f{pec- 
tators. Whenever a Highlander appeared, ail eyes were turned on 
him. In all companies you heard of nothing but the Highland 
regiment. The gentlemen admired the eafy garments and unin- 
cumbered motions of the foldiers; and the ladies dreamed of no- 
thing but the fingularity. of their -drefs. 

* But wonders, like other things, come to anend. The novelty 
foon wore off, and, by the-end of the fecond week, a Highlander 
had nothing more marvellous in his appearance than another man, 
The cafe is the fame in Ruffia. New fights excite a curiofity as great, 
though not fo troublefome in a Ruffian as in an Englifhman. But 
it is nota proof of ftupidity in the Ruflians, that they are not {truck 
with appearances, which, though they be uncommon with us, are 
familiar among them.’ Vol. i. P. 6. 


When the fentiments excited by differen rviews of the fame 
object are contradictory to each other, it is a certain proof 
that the perfon who delivers them has not been accuftomed 
either to think deeply, or to reafon philofophically. After 
giving an account of the edict of her imperial majefty, for- 
bidding the mention. of the name of prince Potemkin, the 
wniter thus proceeds— 


* What effec fuch a prohibition would have had in England, 
an Englifhman need not be told. But in Ruffia there are fome 
cogent motives to obedience which feldom fail of producing their 
effect. A great teacher of political fubmiffion, called a knout- 
mafter general, keeps his refidence in this capital; who, though out 
litle converfant with the {cience of jurifprudence, can, by a few 
Practical ftrokes, make a ftatute more coercive than could be done 
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by all the reafoning of all the lawyers that ever lived. This auguft 
perfonage, who is generally a man of high rank and higher worthip, 
never condefcends to adopt the pedantic accuracy of attending to 
forms of procedure, to attend to diftinétions of cafes, or to the te- 
dious inveftigation of faéts and circumftances, which tend fo much 
to retard the legal {peed of juftice in our native country. Without 
any other formality than that of announcing an order from his fu- 
periors, he proceeds directly to the exercife of his occupation, and 
generally applies his admonition fo vigoroufly, that he who has re- 
ceived one leffon feldom cares to be found ftanding in need of a 
fecond.’ Vol. i. pP. 10. att 


From the next chapter we fele& a part only of a diffufe and 
laboured eulogium on the virtues of this mild fovereign— 


* The fame fpirit of moderation has diftinguifhed the courfe of 
her reign, Under former fovereigns, the difmiffal of a favourite or 
minifter from. his office was generally the prelude to fending him to 
Siberia. The prefent emprefs has feldom changed her fervants ; 
and thofe of them who have been difmiffed, have been allowed to 
retire honourably, and live in peace. Although her plan of form- 
ing a new code of laws has not been carried into effeét, fhe has 
eftablifhed many particular ftatutes, and adopted many regulations 
favourable to an equal diftribution of juftice. In the’ emancipation 
of the peafants on the crown lands, fhe has fet an example whith, 
it is to be hoped, many of the Ruffian gentlemen will foon follow, 
A few of them have already been in part her imitators in this’ re 
f{peét ; and as the good effects of this liberal policy become appa- 
rent, it is not to be doubted but that it will be more generally 
adopted. $5 

¢ During the prefent reign the public has been totally unaccul- 
‘tomed to fuch fhocking examples of barbarity as were often pre- 
fented to them in former times. The natural confequence of this 
circumftance, taken in conneétion with the increafed diffufion of 
knowledge, has been, that the national fpirit has acquired ‘a certain 
degree of independence which jt did not before poffefs,’ Vol.i. P. 49 

Again— 

‘ The annals of the princes of this country, with only a few 
exceptions, are ftained with’ deeds of uncommon atrocity.’ The 
gibbet, the axe, and the knout, were the great inftruments of their 
adminiftration ; and hence the people, feeing the rod of tyranny 
continually waving over their heads, became by degrees callous t@ 
its impreflion. From the practice of fubmittinig to the will of theit 
princes arofe habits of fubjection in the people, which have rem: 
dered them the willing victims of arbitrary power, and riveted the 
fetters of defpotifm.’ Vol. i. P. 19. 


Here we find the character of the people formed from the 
) practice 
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practice of fubmitting to the will of their princes ;—but in the 
paragraph that follows, the author is again at a lofs to account 
for it — 

© At what period, or from what circumftances, this tendency 
was firft impreffed on the national fpirit is perhaps impoffible to be 
known. . The caufes which give to nations their diftinétive cha- 
racter, fee to me to lie generally without the reach of our obfer- 
vation. I imagine that government, which is generally fuppofed 
to be the great agent in this cafe, is as much the confequence as it is 
the caufe of national charaéter. At one period, the form of go- 
vernment over the greater part of Europe was nearly the fame, 
The characters of the different European nations were, however, at 
that period, as diftinét as they are now, The three nations of which 
thé Britith empire confifts have long enjoyed fimilar privileges; yet 
the Englifh character is very different from the Irifh, and the Scotch 
is diftiné& from both. 

‘ It would feem, therefore, that the origin of thofe chara¢teriftic 
peculiarities which diftinguifh nations is very remote, and that it is 
vain to fearch for its caufes. But, when the tendency of national 
manners and opinions is once formed, it is eafy for government 
to affift its progrefs, to complete its effect, and prolong its duration. 
According to this view, the forms of government, which have 
been fan¢tified in Ruffia by immemorial" prefcription, appear fully 
adequate te account for the abject fubmiflion which diftinguithes 
the fubjeéts of this empire. Without recurring to the barbarity of 
more antient times, I fhall beg leave to turn your attention to Peter 
the Great, juftly in many refpeéts ftyled the father of his country, 
I need not remind you of the atrocious punifhments inflicted in_his 
name, and by his authority. You cannot be ignorant of them, and 
I with not to revive in you the fentiments of horror and indigna- 
tion which you muft have felt in perufing the accounts of them. 
Peter, indeed, feldom had recourfe to the private mode of punifh- 
ment which I mentioned.in my laft, but he often punifhed with 
his own hands fuch delinquents as he did not wifh to deliver up to 
the public executioner. The inftances of this kind that. are on 
record are almoft innumerable. I feleé&t a fingle example. He 
had fummoned a meeting of his council, I have forgot on what 
occafion, at feven in the morning. When he entered the fenate- 
houfe, he was aftonifhed to find not one of thofe arrived whom he 
had ordered to attend. By the time he had waited about ten mi- 
nutes, and wrought himfelf up to a proper degree of rage, the pre- 
fident appears ; who, feeing the ftorm that was about to fall on 
him, begins to make an apology, Butin vain. Peter, whofe paf- 
fions never liftened to excufes, inftantly feizes and belabours him 
moft feverely. Every member fhared the fame fate according to 
the order of his arrival, until general Gordon appeared. The ge- 
neral was not-a little alarmed at the appearance which the council- 
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room prefented. But the emperor’s rage was by this time pr 

well exhaufted, and he only told,Gordon, that, as he had not been 
punétual to his time, he was very lucky in being /o far behind it, 
“ For,” added he, “I am already fufficiently fatigued with beating 
thefe fcoundrels ; and I underftand that a Scotch conftitution does 
not agree well with a drubbing.” . 

‘ The private infliction of the knout feems to be the legitimate 
offspring of this ready difcipline. The Ruffian {ceptre has, you 
know, been held, fince the days of Peter the Great, only by women, 
except during the fhort reign of Peter the Second, and. the few 
months which Peter the Third furvived his aunt. Although fome 
of. the princeffes who have fucceeded to the throne of Peter the 
Great have fhewn themfelves qualified to {way his {ceptre,. none of 
them have been able to wield his cudgel. Hence this duty. has de- 
volved on the knout-meifter general. 

* How far the nation has loft or gained by the change, I thall 
not pretend to guefs. But it feems to be owing to the refpeétable 
origin of this mode of caftigation that there is lefs of difgrace cone 
nected with it than could eafily be imagined, It is well known 
that chaftifements which Peter the Great inflicted with his own 
hand were never fuppofed to difgrace thofe who fuffered them, 
When a courtier was foundly drubbed, or pulled by the nofe, or 
had a tooth torn out by the emperor, at all which exercifes. Peter 
was remarkably dextrous, he fuffered only the bodily pain of the 
operation. , His honour was not in the leaft affected. And as it 
feldom happened that his mafter put lefs. confidence. in him after 
fuch an accident than he had done before it, his credit fuffered as 
little as his honour. ,Menzikoff ufed to appear in all his native 
haughtinefs and prefumption, even when his countenance bore the 
moft unequivocal marks of his mafter’s refentment. In like man- 
ner the private infliction of the knout is hardly fuppofed to. difgrace 
a Ruffian gentleman more than ‘flagellation does an Englith 
{chool-boy. 

‘ On thefe accounts this fpecies of difcipline is lefs atrocious, and 
excites lefs abhorrence, than you feem to imagine. When an ins 
flance of it occurs, thofe who hear of it thank their good fortune 
that they were not the victims, and continue to treat the fufferer 
with the fame confideration as before. I muft alfo add, that the in- 
ftances of it which now occur are VERY RARB.’ Vol,i. P. 19- 


As the ftate of the peafantry feems particularly to have at- 
tracted the attention of our author, we fhall give his remarks 
upon the fubject— | 


¢ Many circumftances, however, make it probable, that, with all 
the fupport government can beftow, the progrefs of knowledge will 
not {peedily become extenfive in Ruffia. The ftate of the country 


is highly unfavourable to its general diffufion, The flavery in whee 
the 
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the peafants are held checks the {pirit of improvement in that nu- 
merous body of men. A man who can gain nothing by becoming 
wifer than his feliows, will hardly be tempted to take much trouble 
in acquiring fuperfluous accomplithments, or in beftowing theny on 
his children. A Ruffian peafant has nothing that can ftimulate-him 
to the purfuit of knowledge. He fees himfelf fixed to a particular 
fpot, from which he can have no hope of removing; and furround- 
ed with beings ignorant and brutifh like himfelf. His induftry, if 
he has any, is ftrrétly and permanently appropriated. So many days 
in the week, and fo many hours in the day, he knows he muft Ja~ 
bour for his mafter: and, be his own neceffities what they may, -he 
is fenfible that this portion of his time muft not be encroached upon. 
If he poffefs horfes or cows, or inftruments of his occupation, a large 
portion of what he can earn by them goes to the ufe of his mafter. 
If he has a wife and children, thefe alfo are but partially his own: 
his mafter may command their fervices whenever, and in- whatever 
manner, he pleafes, .He is hardly permitted to ftir from his hut 
without his mafter’s leave, nor can he earn a fingle morfel of bread 
without his permiffion. If his children are to be taught any trade, 
it is the matter who orders what that trade, fhall be, and who thal 
be the teacher: if they are to go to fchool, the matter fends and re- 
moves them at his pleafure; and if they with to marry, they. mut 
do it agreeably to his commands. In a word, a Ruffian peafant 
depends. on his mafter for every thing. He cannot, it is true, be 
fent out of the world without the forms of law; but, by the nega- 
tive which every mafter poffeffes againft the marriage of his people, 
he may be prevented from coming zzto it; and when once he has 
got in, his life may be made as burdenfome as tyranny and caprice 
can defire. 

* It is to be expected that a power thus fhamefully unlimited, will 
be often as fhamefully abufed. Accordingly the dominion of the 
nobles over their flaves is leaft pernicious when itis leaft active 
when it leaves the peafant to vegetate in hopelefs indolence, 
If it is exerted to infpire him with induftry, it confiders him merely 
as a.machine which does more work according as it is impelled with 
a gteater force: or as a beaft of burden, which is forced to exert ity 
firength, by the fpur and the whip, The improvement of the 
minds of the ‘peafants is a proje& which has not yet entered into the 
plan of the Ruffian landholders ; it is a project that would be gene~ 
tally confidered by them as chimerical, if not pernicious. The 
villainous policy of defpotifm has commonly laboured to degrade 
thofe whom it would govern; and to guard, with the moft jealous 
circumf{peétion, every approach through which light may break in.’ 
on thofe whom it dooms to bondage and darknefs, In confe- 
quence of this odious fyftem, the peafants are trained to confider 
themfelves as beings of an inferior nature ; as mere inftruments in 
the hand of their mafter, who ought to have no will but what he 
dictates, 
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diétates, no induftry but what he infpires, no emulation but wig 
he excites.’ Vol, i. P. 58. 


The too juft picture which he afterwards draws of the ftate 
of the fame ufeful clafs of people in our own country is fy 
humiliating, that we fincerely wifh it was in our power to 
difpute its truth. We would earneftly recommend its perufal 
to every one who pofleffes the power and inclination to melj. 
orate the condition of that truly valuable part of the commu. 
nity. 

‘ If the condition of the peafants be fo highly unfavourable to 
the progrefs of improvement, the fituation and charaéter: of the 
clergy are equally unfriendly to it. A fmall number of the fupe- 
rior clergy may be found eminent, among the Ruffians, for learn. 
ing and virtue; but, with this abatement, the order confifts of men 
either ignorant, or profligate, or both the one and the other, 

‘ A great proportion of the regular clergy confifts of the loweft 
of the free people, who have taken fanétuary from the bufinefs of 
their {tations in the torpor of the monafteries. Many regulations 
have been made to prevent this abufe; but thefe regulations are 
calculated only to prevent the ftate from being deprived of the 
labour of men whofe induftry might be ufeful; they are not in- 
tended to make the monafteries fchools in which men might be 
trained to learning and piety. The law fixes the age at which men 
are to be admitted, and that is an age at which it would be abfurd 
to expect them to begin their ftudies with any profpect of fuccefs, 
It determines alfo the number to be received into each monaftery, 
the degree of reftraint to be impofed on them, the prayers and 
pfalms, and homilies, and ringing of bells, of which the fervice 
muft confift, and other fuch momentous particulars : but the only 
point in which fuch eftablifhments can be ufeful, the education to 
which they fhould be fubfervient, is left, with only general recom- 
mendations, to the judgment, of thofe who prefide over each mo- 
naftery. 

* From fuch eftablifhments little benefit can be expeéted ;—cer- 
tainly, very little is derived from them. They however do fome 
good. Part of thofe connected with them receive fuch an educa- 
tion as might have been got in the monafteries of England three cen- 
turies ago. They learn to read and write. Some of them acquite 
a knowledge of the Latin language; nay, even Greek may be 
learnt in fome monafteries. But the number of the clergy who ac- 
quire thefe laft accomplithments is very fmall. I have accofted a 
great many of them in Latin, but have met with only a fingle in- 
ftance of a prieft who underftood me. The lives of the regular 
clergy, inftead of being devoted to literary purfuits or any other 


ufeful purpofe, are flumbered away in the inanition of indolence, 
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taterrupted by the irkfome frequency of prayers without devotion, 
and praifes without fentiment.’ Vol. i. Pp. 64. 





‘ The parochial clergy are {till lefs refpeétable than the regular. 
Nothing more is neceflary to the obtaining of this character than 
being married, and being able to read and write. The firft of thefe 

ualifications is indifpenfable; the others, being lefs effential, are 
more eafily difpenfed with. I have often heard it affirmed, that the 
parochial clergy are the moft worthlefs fet of men in the empire. 
In fuch a comparifon it would certainly be difficult to determine to 
whom the preference isdue. I therefore think this charge too gene- 
ral to be true, although there is, doubtlefs, abundant room for im- 
provement in this clafs of men. Defpifed by the higher claffes of 
fociety, they are reduced to the neceflity of affociating with the 
meaneft of the people: hence, inftead of rifing to the rank. of re- 
table citizens, and afpiring to the praife of learning and virtue, 
they retain the meannefs of {fpirit, the low fenfuality, and the dif- 
gufting vices of thofe with whom they affociate.’ Vol.i. P. 67. 


The naval campaign of the Ruffians and Swedes in the 
ear 1790 is given at great length. It infpires us with no very ~ 
high idea of the courage or conduct ef our imperial allies. 
We regret our not having room to infert it. “The rejoic- 
ings on account of the re-eftablifhment of peace,, is a fub- 
‘eft that, we make no doubt, will be contemplated with plea- 
{ure by many of our readers— 


* The gala days commenced on a Sunday. I went early in the 
morning to take a walk through the city to view the feftival, The 
{quare in which ftands the equeftrian ftatue of Peter the Great was 
filled with troops, furrounding the effigies of their emperor. The 
ftatue feemed to be infpired with life. The blaze of arms, the mar- 
tial founds of the drum and trumpet, faluted my ears, as I went to 
the palace. The ftreets were lined with infantry: and, juft as I 
arrived, the foot-guards were marching into the fquare before the 
palace; the grenadier companies, crowned with ‘nodding plumes, 
leading the way. One of thefe regiments, which had particularly 
diftinguithed itfelf in the war, was received, as it pafled by the 
others, with military honours. 

‘Catharine, from her windows, beheld her troops returned from 
battle. Upon the oppofite fide of the palace, the galley fleet lay at 
anchor in the river, with all their flags and pendants difplayed from 
every maft and yard. The wind blew ftrong from the weftward, 
the flags ruftled in the ftorm. Among the galleys, thofe of the ad- 
Miral prince of Naffau, and of the chevalier de Litta, fecond in 
Command, were moft diftinguifhed by their decorations. The 
decks of all the vefféls were crowded with foldiers and feamen, 
Vaft multitudes of the citizens were collected together upon the’ 
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banks of the Neva, to view the fleet; and another concoypf, 
equally numerous, attended in the grand fquare to fee their fove. 
reign, who, as foon as divine fervice was ended, came into the bal. 
cony, attended by the ladies of the court. ‘Catharine bowed to her 
fubjeéts, who made the air ring with their fhouts.’ Vol. ii. p. 1%, 


At the conclufion of this gala the author paid a vifit to the 
hofpitals— 

*I faw fome who had but one arm, others who had loft both 
Jegs : a third had his face rendered hideous with fears; a fourth 
groaned under the agony of amputation. Death in every form feem- 
ed to prefide in this affemblage of human mifery, and carts were 


crowded with coffins containing the dead for interment.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 178, 





¢ At the end of every war, the wounded, and dying fhould be 
carried on biers in the front of royal and imperial palaces, that fo. 
vereigns might fee for a moment the calamities which too frequently 
their ambition folely brings upon their fubyects.’ Vol. ii. rv. 178. 


We leave it to our readers to make their own reflections 
upon the advantages that might refult from the praétice of 
,fuch a ceremony. An epitome of the hiftory of Poland forms 
too valuable a part of the letters under our confideration to be 
overlooked ; though we think it would have come in a mach 
lefs queftionable fhape in an ay a than as an incidental 


part of attraveller’s letter from Memel. ‘It can be no great 
recommendation of an hiftorical tract to fuppofe it writter 
during a few days’ ‘refidence at an inn. The fketch of the 
Polith -hiftory is evidently a production of more leifure and 
application. The ftyle is more elegant than the other parts 
of our author’s letters. ‘The events are traced with precifion, 
and appear (for we have not time to compare it with autho- 
rities) to be delineated with faithfulnefs. The ftyle of the 
other letters is verbofe, and irregular,— abounding in Scotti 
cifms and verbal inaccuracies. 


—e 





fn Hiftorical and Moral View of the Origin and Progrefs of 
the French Revolution ; and the Effed it has produced im 
Europe. By Mary lWollftonecraft. Vol. I. . Svo. 7s 
Boards.  Johnfon. 1794. 


HE French revolution is an event of fuch magnitude, and 

fo calculated to ftir every paffion within us, to roufe re4 
fletion and to awaken fentiment, that it has been the favour- 
ite theme of argument and declamation,—of verfe and prole, 
—of angry inve€tive on one fide, and unqualified eulogium 
on the other. * Fam redit et virgo,’ fings one party;—* All hell 
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- eoke loofe,’ exclaims the other. * The reign of prejudice is 
phate fays the firft ;—* The night of barbarifm is rerkhitip,® 
{avs the latter. ‘A noble example, citizens!’ fays the fans-cu- 
lotte;—* An.awful warning, gentlemen !’ fays lace and embroi- 
dery. Above all, the fpeculatift has been tempted to launch upon 
the fea of conjecture. ¢ The world will be re-chriftianifed,’ fays 
the fanguine Prieftleian ;—‘ Religion will be extinguifhed,’ cries 
the defponding difciple of St. David’s. The political {fpecu- 
latift in particular has been tempted to expatiate in the wide 
field of conjecture, where while he arranges his fyftem, and 
builds his theories on recent and fcarce digefted tacts, fome 
new convulfion fhakes the ground on which they ftood, and 
a frefh eruption of the revolutionary volcano gives to the al- 
tered crater another form and appearance. In fact the French 
revolution, as its fcenes pafs before us, refembles the cloud of 
Hamlet— It is like a camel—very like a camel indeed. Nay, 
now I look again, it is more like an oufel.’ But, befides the 
difficulty of delineating with a fteady hand what is always 
changing, it is probable that both thofe who admire and thofe 
who deteft the revolution, expect too much from it. Altera- 
tions it will undoubtedly produce: but to fuppofe it will ma- 
terially change the tone of manners and fociety throughout 
Europe, feems on either fide a romantic idea :—and perhaps 
when time has a little mellowed their inftitutions,...... But we 
are going to {peculate ourfelves, and our bufinefs is not to {pe- 
culate but to review. 

The volume before us is the firft volume of a work which 
Mrs. Wollftonecraft tells us will probably be extended to two 
or three more; and this is certainly the leaft that-can be fup- 
pofed, as the narrative goes no further than the removal-of the 
late king of France, and the national affembly, to Paris. But 
the plan is not fo much to give a 4i/fory of the revolution as a 
critique upon it, unfolding its caufes amd probable confe- 
quences. Thofe who are acquainted with the ftrong mind 
of Mrs. Wollftonecraft, and the high tone of her fentiments, 
will expe&t to meet with many juit remarks and forcible ob- 
fervations, for the fake of which they muft pardon that. want 
of grace and amenity, and that tendency to the turgid in her 
expreffions, which they cannot but have remarked in her for- 
mer publications. The author begins with a review of the 
progrefs of political knowledge, and of the different admini- 
{trations previous to the revolution. Of the abilities of 
Necker we carinot ‘help thinking fhe fpeaks in too contemp- 
tuous a manner. hatin the progrefs of the revolution he 
was foon left far behind, is moft true: buthe did not imtenda 
Tevolution ; and the moment is not yet arrived, in which it can 
be determined whether France would not have been het 
under 
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under an honeft minifter like Necker, than by any confequences 
which may refult from the total change fhe has experienéed. 
But whatever may be thought of his political a€tions, the fet 
lowing remark on his moral charaéter is a very ftrange one, 
We had always thought that to preferve, like Abdiel, virtue 
untainted in the midft of corruption, was the height of ex. 


cellence— 


‘ Befides, when the manners of a nation ate very depraved, the 
men who wiih to appear, and even to be, more moral than the 
multitude, in general become pedantically virtuous; and, conti- 
tinually contrafting their morals with the thoughtlefs vices around 
them, the artificial, narrow character of+a fectary is formed; the 
manners are rendered ftiff, and the heart cold.’ Pp. 60. 


In eftimating the caufes of the revolution, Mrs. Wollftone- 
craft, with many other fanguine fpeculatifts, infifts much on 
the diffufion of light and advancement of knowledge, and 
thinks the French have been chiefly to blame in carrying their 
political revolution further than their moral progrefs would 
juftify— 

* Europe will probably be, for fome years to come, in a ftate of 
anarchy ; till a change of fentiments, gradually undermining the 
ftrong-holds of cuftom, alters the manners, without roufing the 
little paffions of wen, a pack of yelping curs pampered by vanity. 
and pride. It is in reality thefe minor pailions, which during the 
fummer of idlenefs mantle on the heart, and taint the atmofphere, 
becaufe the underftanding is ftill. 

* Several aéts of ferocious folly have juftly brought much oblo- 
quy on the grand revolution, which has taken place in France; 
yet, I feel confident of being able to prove, that the people are ef- 
fentially good, and that knowledge is rapidly advancing to that de- 
gree of perfeéctibility, when the proud diftinétions of fophifticating 
fools will be eclipfed by the mild rays of philofophy, and man be 
confidered as man—acting with the dignity of an intelligent being. 

‘ From implicitly obeying their fovereigns, the French be- 
caine fuddenly all fovereigns; yet, becaufe it is natural for 
men to run out of one extreme into another, we fhould guard 
againft inferring, that the fpirit of the moment will not evapo- 
rate, and leave the difturbed water more clear for the fermentation. 
Men without principle rife like foam during a ftorm fparkling on 
the top of the billow, in-which it is foon abforbed when the com- 
motion dies away. Anarchy is a fearful ftate, and all men of fenfe 
and benevolence have been anxioufly attentive, to obferve what ufe 
Frenchmen would make of their liberty, when the confufion inci- 
dent to the acquifition fhould fubfide: yet, whilft the heart fickens 
over a detail of crimes and follies, and the underftanding is appalled 
by the labour of unravelling a black tiffue of plots, which exhibits 


the human chara&er in the moft revolting point of view; it is per- 
haps, 
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haps, difficult to bring ourfelves to believe, that out of this chaotic 
mafs a fairer government is rifing than has ever fled the {weets of 
focial life on the wotld.—But things muft have time to find their 


level.’ P. 72. 


Though Mrs. Wollftonecraft is, and has always been, a 
warm friend to the principles of liberty, and has a ftrong de- 
mocratic fpirit, fhe has been too much a refident in France 
not to be deeply fenfible of the injuftice of fome, and the folly 
of other of their proceedings, though her narrative ftops far 
fhort of thofe fcenes 6f horror and atrocity which that bleed- 
ing coutitry has fince witneffed. ‘The following defcription 
of the prefent defolated ftate of Verfailles is: ftriking and 
beautiful, though fomewhat too pompous— 


‘ How filent is now: Verfailles !—The folitary foot, that mounts 
the fumptuous ftair-cafe, refts on each landing-place, whilft the 
eye traverfes the void, almoft expecting to fee the ftrong images of 
fancy burft into life.—The train of the Louifes, like the- pofterity 
of the Banquoes, pafs in folemn fadnefs, pointing at the nothing- 
nefs of grandeur, fading away on the cold canvafs, which covers 
the nakednefs of the f{pacious walls—-whilft the gloominefs of the 
atmofphere gives a deeper fhade to the gigantic figures that feem to 
be finking into the embraces of death. 

* Warily entering the endlefs apartments, half fhut up, the fleet- 
| ing fhadow of the penfive wanderer, reflected in long glaffes, that 

vainly gleam in every dire¢tion, flackens the nerves, without appalling 
the heart ; though lafcivious pictures, in which grace varnifhes vo- ° 
) luptuoufnefs, no longer feductive, ftrike continually home to the 
bofom the melancholy moral, that anticipates the frozen leffon of 
experience. The very air is chill, feeming ta clog the breath ; 
, and the wafting dampnefs of deftruétion appears to be ftealing into 
the vaft pile, on every fide. 

‘ The oppreffed heart feeks for relief in the garden; but even 
there the fame images glide along the wide neglected walks—all is 
tearfully ftill; and, if a little rill creeping through the gathering 


i mofs down the cafcade, over which it ufed to rufh, bring to mind 
5 the defcription of the grand water-works, it is only to excite a lan- 
: guid {mile at the futile attempt to equal nature. 

im Lo! this was the palace of the great king !—the abode of mag- 
n niicence ! Who has broken the charm ?—Why does it now infpire 
: only pity ’—-W hy ;—becaufe nature, {miling around, prefefits te 
: the imagination materials to build farms, and bofpitable manfions, 
: where, without raifing idle admiration, that gladnefs will reign, 
H Which opens the heart to benevolence, and that induftry, which 
: renders innocent pleafure fweet. 


* Weeping—fcarcely confcious that I weep, O France! over 
the vettiges of thy former oppreffion; which, feparating man from 
? Crit. Rey. Vor. XVI. April, 1796. Ee man 
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man with a fence of iron, fophifticated all, and made many coms 
pletely wretched; I tremble, left I fhould meet fome unfortunate 
being, fleeing from the defpotifm of licentious freedom, hearing the 
{nap of the guillotine at his heels; merely becaufe he was once 
noble, or has afforded an afylum to.thofe, whofe only crime is 
their name—and, if my pen almoft bound with eagernefs to record 
the day, that levelled the Baftille with the duft, making the towers 
of defpair tremble to their bafe; the recollection, that ftill the ab- 
bey is appropriated to hold the victims of revenge and fufpicion, 
palfies the hand that would fain do juftice to the affault, which tum- 
bled into heaps of ruins walls that feemed to mock the refiftlefs 
force of time.—Down fell the temple of defpotif{m ; but—defpotifm 
has not been buried in it’s ruins !—Unhappy country !—when 
willthy children ceafe to tear thy bofom ?——When will a change of 
opinion, producing a change of morals, render thee truly free ?— 
When will truth give life to real magnanimity, and juftice place 
equality on a ftable feat When will thy fons truft, becaufe they 
deferve to be trufted ; and private virtue become the guarantee of 
patriotifm ? Ah!—when will thy government become the moft 
perfe&t, becaufe thy citizens are the moft virtuous?’ Pp. 161. 


The taking of the Baftille is defcribed in a lively manner:— 
thé following are the refleCtions made upon it— 


* This imperious demand was irrefiftible ; and the cabinet, un- 
able to check the current of opinion, had recourfe to thofe ftrata- 
gems, which leading to their ruin, has buried in.the wreck all that 
vain grandeur elevated on the fpoil of induftry, whilft its gilding 
obfcured the fad objects of mifery that pined under it’s fhade. 
Lively fanguine minds, difgufted with the vices and artificial man- 
ners produced by the great inequality of conditions in France, na- 
turally hailed the dawn of a new day, when the Baftille was de- 
ftroyed; and freedom, like ‘a lion roufed from his lair, rofe with 
dignity, and calmly fhook herfelf.— With delight they marked her 
noble pace, without ever fuppofing that the tiger, who thirfts for 
blood, and the whole brutal herd, muft necefiarily unite againft her. 
—Yet this has been the cafe ; the dogs of war have been let loofe, 
and corruption has fwarmed with noxious life.—But let not the 
coldly wife exult, that their heads were not led aftray by theit 
hearts; or imagine, that the improvement of the times does not 
betoken a change of government, gradually taking place to melio- 
rate the fate of man; for, in fpite of the perverfe conduct of beings 
fpoilt by the old fyftem, the preponderancy of truth has rendered 
principles in forne refpeéts triumphant over men ; and inftrumens 
of mifchief have wondered at the good which they have unwittingly 
produced.’ p, 213. 


In the next chapter the author purfues the fubjeét, with an 


intent to fhow, by a comparifon of the ftate of modern Europ? 
wi 
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with the moft civilifed ancient ftates, that a melioration of 
manners has taken place in confequence of a diffufion of 
knowledge, which muft in the end lead to better forms of 
government. 

The cultivation of the,fciences, rather than that of the arts, 
fhe confiders as the means of this procefs, and brings forward 
fome of her ideas concerning the prejudices ftill remaining in 
fociety, which will probably appear pretty exceptionable to 
the generality of readers. In the fubfequent chapters fhe 
makes many juft remarks on the faults committed by the na- 
tional affembly, and particularly their want of courage in op- 
pofing the excefles of the people. Remarks are interfperfed 
on the Parifian manners, and thofe of the French in general. 
Thofe who are acquainted with the turn of thinking of Mrs. 
Wollftonecraft, will not wonder that fhe fpeaks with high 
contempt of the bauble of a crown, which, however, fhe 
thinks fhould have been kept and fupported with dignity as 
long as the manners of barbarians remained. She likewife 
gives her opinion in favour of the two regulations which have 
fince been adopted,—a fenate, and a qualification for it, of 
maturer age. The pages which give an account of the fa- 
crifices made to liberty in the generous moment of enthufiafm, 
are embellifhed with fome tranflations from the vivid and mo- 
mentary eloquence of Mirabeau. Of the violences of the 
6th of October the author {peaks with a very proper indigna- 
tion, and thinks the duke of Orleans was probably at the 
bottom of the plot. The laft chapter is devoted to fpecula- 
tion on the progrefs of manners, the levity of the French, and 
their unfitnefs for fo great a revolution. In thefe remarks, 
though there is fome truth, there is much national prejudice, 
and a good deal of that kind of reafoning which refults rather 
from fyftem than real obfervation on life and manners. 
Should Mrs. Wollftonecraft employ her powers in a conti- 
nuation of this work, we would advife her either to confine 
herfelf to a clear, well-digefted narrative, without digrefling 
into fyftem,—or to give us her reflections, without troubling 
herfelf to detail the narrative,—taking it for granted the reader 
is already acquainted with the principal facts. She will par- 
don us alfo if we fuggeft that her ftyle would be more pleaf- 
ing, if, to the vigour which fhe occafionally fhows, the would 
add a little grace and delicacy. She would not then {peak of 
Sentiments Tronic from the lips,—of the unfortunate Louis 
having a devouring paffion for his wife,—of cormorants 
Wringing the bowels of indufiry to give a new edge to fickly 
appetite; and fhe would find a better turned paragraph to 
Conclude with than the following, after which we are almoft 
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tempted to exclaim,—‘ Fie, good apothecary, give me an 
ounce of civet!’— 


‘ Thus had France grown up, and fickened on the Corruption 
of a ftate difeafed. But, as in medicine there is a fpecies of com: 
' plaint in the bowels which works it’s own cure, and, leaving the 
body healthy, gives an invigorated tone to the fyftem, fo there is in 
politics: and whilft the agitation of it’s regeneration continues, the 
excrementitious humours exuding from the Contaminated body 
will excite a general diflike and contempt for the nation ; and it is 
only the philofophical eye, which looks into the nature and weighs 
the confequences of human actions, that will be able to difcern 
the caufe, which has produced fo many dreadful effects.’ P. 522. 





The Hiftery, Principles and Pra@ice, (Ancient and Modern), 
of the Legal Remedy by Eyeéiment ; and the refulting Aion 
for Mefne Profits; the Evidence (in general) neceffary to 
fuftain and defend them: With an Appendix illuftrative of the 
Subje. By Charles Runnington, Serjeant at Law. 8vo. 
14s. Bound. Robinfons. 795. 


UDICIOUS treatifes on abftract branches of the law have 
always been confidered as exceedingly ufeful; and we are 
indebted for fome of the beft to characters diftinguifhed not 
only by profeflional rank, but great and tranf{cendent abilities, 
Among writers of this defcription we may clafsthat eminent and 
learned lawyer, the late lord chief baron Gilbert, who has fur- 
nifhed the profefhon with many excellent traéts upon various 
parts of our abftrufe fyftem of jurifprudence, and in particular 
with one upon § The Law and Praétice of Eje&tments.’ OF this, 
Mr. Runnington, in the year 1780, publifhed an enlarged edi- 
tion, and the prefent is a republication of that work, with very 
confiderable additions and improvements—1it. The ftyle of 
the original author is corrected and aflimilated with that of the 
prefent day ; the modern decifions of. the courts down to the 
prefent period are introduced; the evidence neceffary to ful- 
tain and to defend the action is detailed; and laftly, as im- 
mediately confequent upon a recovery in ejectment, the na- — 
ture of the a€tion for mefne profits is fully explained. Mr. 
Runnington has not, however, deigned to acknowledge upon 
what ground this fuperftruCture is raifed. He fays in his Pre- 
face—‘ With the view of illuftrating, if any- labours of mint 
could poffibly illuftrate its utility (i.e. the utility of the 
action of ejectment), I, in the courfe of the year 1780, ob- 
truded upon the public a treatife on the fubjeét ;’—by which 
words, thofe who are not acquainted with Gilbert’s treatile 


muft be erroncoufly led to infer that Mr. Runnington’s is : 
wor 
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work fii generis, and not founded upon the outline, method, 
or elucidation of any other writer. We only mention this as a 
feeming want of eandour on the part of Mr. Runnington, not 
in difparagement of the work itfelf, which poffefles much 
merit, and cannot fajl to render the practice clear and fami- 
liar to the folicitor. 


- 





—- 
-——_ 


Angelina; a Novel, in three Volumes. By Mrs. Mary Robin- 
Jon, Author of Poems, Vancenza, the Widow, Se. Ge. Se. 
12mo. 135. 6d. Beards. Hookham and Carpenter. 1796. 


WERE we permitted to confider this novel as a, burlefque 
upon the extremes of romantic abfurditys we fhould, 
certainly pronounce it a work of confiderable merit. We 
have feldom feen the nonfenfical jargon of mock fentiment, 
and overftrained hyperbole, more happily expofed to ridicule. 


‘ Daring the period of my confinement in my chamber, lord 
Acrelaid employed himfelf with his violoncello, or in making vifits’ 
to the neighbouring nobility ; while Mr. Belmont pafled every day 
at my favourite hermitage, frequently remaining there till the laft 
gleam of light faded from the furraunding landfcape. I ufed toob- 
ferve him from my window; his pace was flow, his arms wéré 
folded, an air of melancholy marked his fteps. I could fee him 
diftinctly, till he reached the wood; and, with a telefcope which I 
had removed from the library to view the diftant feenery, I could 
perceive him at the window of the hermitage, leaning penfively on 
his hand, and for whole hours.unveiying his attitude. What an 
extraordinary being! My father thinks him deranged in his intel- 
leé&ts; and lady Watkins fays he informed fir Philip, that he was’ 
afraid he fhould “ make nothing of him.” , 

* Oh! taftélefs, undifcriminating thought! Can the plodding oc- 
cupations of fordid minds tend to polifh fuch a gem of nature? He 
is already perfect! ineftimable in value, but dangerous to contem- 


plate!’ Vol. i. p. 175. 


Such is the defcription given by amerchant’s daughter of one. . 
of her father’s clerks! Ridiculous as the inflated language of 
this and fimilar defcriptions may appear to ‘the enlightened 
reader,—on the imagination of a poor romantic girl, it is cal- 
culated to produce more ferious effects. ‘The flory itfelf, 
when told in plain language, is too abfurd to injure the mind 
of the moft romantic mifs ; but when the immoral conduét of 
the heroines is wrapped in the tinfeled veil of fentiment, the 
youthful mind lofes fight of its deformity ; and as the imagi- 
Ration warms, the diftin€tions of vice and virtue are forgot- 
ten. Angelina is introduced to our acquaintance as the eaft- 
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off miftrefs of lord Acreland, who, on the report of his death, 
had travelled into Wales, and there, in the language of the 
book, becomes ‘ the beauteous inmate of the Welch moun- 
tains.’ She is thus defcribed by a young baronet, who was 
~fent in fearch of her by lord Acreland, at the very moment 
when his lordfhip had refolved to repair his fhattered fortune 
by marrying the daughter of a Weft-India merchant— 


© I approached gently; fhe ftarted, at feeing me, and rofe from 
her feat.. I bowed with veneration, She was all grace, beauty, 
and gentlenefs! She was filent, but the enlightened foul beamed 
in her large eyes; they were rendered powerful. by their foftnefs, 
and captivating by that folemn fenfibility which feemed the effe& of 
deep and melancholy mufing. 

¢ She was dreft in white muflin; a narrow black zone ferved to 
faften the drapery, which gave her the appearance of a Grecian 
ftatue: her head was unadorned, except by nature, which had be-’ 
ftowed a profufion of dark auburn hair, that waved about her 
fhoulders, and partly fhaded her white forehead; her eye-brows 
were nearly black; her eyes of the deepeft blue; her nofe beautis 
fully formed ; her cheek—O grief! what a banquet hadft thou 
there! It had loft the bloom of youth, of health, of {weet repofe! 
She endeavoured to {mile when I approached her. She could not: 
long accuftomed to mournful fufferance, fhe had forgot the very 
femblance of delight. Is it poflible that any being, bleffed with 
reafon, fentiment, or humanity, could deftroy the peace of fuch an 
angel? Hold; I did not recollect that I was writing to Lord Acre- 
land. 

‘ Her’s was not the morning of juvenile luftre! She muft have 
been more ftrikingly brilliant, more wonderfully lovely! But the 
never could have appeared fo interefting as fhe did at the moment. 
in-which I defcribe her! She difplayed not the frefhnefs of the 
rofe, but fhe convinced me that. twice eighteen fummiers can ma- 
ture a myrtle, {weet to the fenfe, and decorated with that fober 
grace which can rival the meft animated tints of the gaudieft 
flower! She is a gem formed by the bewitching hand of nature; 
not glowing with the dazzling rays of the brilliant, but mildly 
graced, as the more modeft pearl, intrinfically rare, and elegantly 
unafluming !’ Vol. i. p. 216, 


Lord Acreland continues to profecute his marriage,—the 
young lady fhows little or no repugnance to the alliance, till 
captivated by the placid and manly countenance of a young 
man, who had unfortunately, juft at this jun€ture, been placed 
in her father’s counting-houfe, by his patron fir Philip Wat- 
kins. ‘Ihe young lady foon difcovers the uncommon merit 
of this hero of the counting-houfe,—their fentimental a 
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{ations in the grottoes and hermitages,—their apropos meet- 
tings, when, according to the cuftom of ladies in romances; 
they went to wander at midnight in the woods, afford ample 
fubject for the ladies’ pens, At —_— her father’s jealoufy 
is alarmed,—the i makes his efcape,-—his. miftrefs 
follows his example. he morning on which fhe was to have 
been married to lord Acreland, fhe elopes from her father’s 
houfe; and flies to London on the outfide of a ftage-coach,— 
hears that her lover has gone on board the fleet as a yolun- 
teer,—that he is wounded,—has a fever of cour/e;—eludes the 
vigilance of her atftendants,—and, in her robe de chambre, takes 
awalktoPort{mouth. Thither, likewife fafcinated by the en- 
chanting mien of the young clerk, went fir James Montagu, 
a fentimental city banker, who, fallying forth at ,midnight, 
thus defcribes his meeting with our heroine upon the ram- 
parts— 

¢ Two nights fince, foon after my arrival at Portfmouth, being 
little inclined to reft, and much to meditation, I ftrolled towards the 
ramparts. The moon fhone clearly, and the fea was more than 
ufually agitated. Yet the fcene was more melancholy than terrific, 
I ftood for a confiderable time, contemplating the ocean, and liften- 
ing to the fucceflive waves that rolling towards the fhore dafhed 
againft the fortrefs. 

© The fleet which was vifible at Spithead o¢cafioned a thoufand 
mournful reflections in my mind; I naturally thought on thofe who 
had perifhed ; I fancied that I coyld hear their dying groans; fee 
their deep wounds, and trace the torretits of blood, that, gufhing 
from them, ran in mingling ftreams along the decks, I then ftart- 
ed, as if roufed by the thundering cannon; I almoft believed that 
the air thickened with the clouds of fulphur rifing from the floating 
bulwarks. My ideas then were filled with the cries of helplefs in- 
fants, left to bewail a gallant father, I faw, in fancy, the defpair- 
ing widow, the aged parent, hofts of kindred, weeping, raving, la- 
menting, perhaps, their only hope! While he, a mangled corpfe, 
was configned to the howling deep—finking fathoms down the ter- 
rible aby{s—cold—infenfible | : 

* And for what was this miferable warfare firft invented ?’’ faid 
I, While I atked myfelf the queftion I obferved fomething, dart 
{wiftly by me: it roufed me from my reverie; for the latenefs of 
A hour, it being near midnight, rendered the {pot as folitary as a 

eiert, 

* So fuddenly did the figure glide before me, that I almoft in- 
ftantly loft fight of it: I was inclined to believe imagination. had 
conjured up that which was not real; and that the deception ori- 


ginated in my fituation, and the furrounding fcenery. 
Ee 4 * I procerded 
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‘ I procéeded along the ramparts, and in a few minutes again bes 
held the form, which had fo ftartled me, ftanding on the point of 
one of the baftions. 

* Curiofity madé me haften towards it. When I came within a 
few yards of the figure, I plainly perceived, that it wasa female, 
élécantly formed, and of no mean condition : her drefs, which was 
white and tranfparent, was contrafted by her long dark hair, which 
floated in the wind. She had placed herfelf in a fituation fo: perilous, 
that the leaft furprife, or the fhorteft ftep forward, would have huti- 
ed her headlong into the furious ocean ! 

¢ I liftened for fome moments, but fhe was filent. Indeed, had 
fie fpoke, I could not have heard her, owing to the united cla. 
miours'of the contending elements. 

¢ I’began to fear that fhe meditated felf-deftruétion ; and I res 
folved to make fome effort for her prefervation, even at the rifk of 
the worft that could happen. I ftole unperceived, until I cama 
within reach of her ; the whiftling of the wind prevented her hearing 
me; and her eyes were too intently fixed upon the fea to obferve 
any other object: fortunately I caught her in my arms before fhe 
was fenfible of my approach. She made no refiftance, but looked 
wiftfully at me;—fuch a countenance never did I behold; it had 
fomething about it divine! Yet not fo placid as the confcioufnefs of 
blifs would have made it. Jt was melancholy, yet impatient and 
imploring. Her beautiful mouth was twice preparing to fpeak, and 
as often fhe fhook her head to indicate that the powers of articula- 
tion failed, 

‘ The moon continued to throw a clear light on the rampart 
where we ftood. The forlorn wanderer looked like a ftatue. Her 
eyes were ftill bent on the ocean; fhe {miled, but it was a ghaftly 
{mile ;. every feature bore the marks of unfpeakable affliction. Her 
face was pale as the whiteft marble ; and her countenance was ren- 
dered doubly interefting, by her having bound a white handkerchief 
round her forehead, beneath which 1 could juft difcern her dark 
and penetrating eyes!’ Vol, ili. P. 2. 


After four fubfequent elopements from her father, this 


attern of female propriety and decorum is at length united 
to her lover, who, according to the laws of romance, is then 
difcovered to be a Jord '—the fon of the lord who would have 
married her himfelf, and of that angelic Angelina, who, after 
having lived with him fo many = as his miftrefs,-is at 
length acknowledged as his wife ! Such are the outlines of 
the ftory;—but it would far exceed our bounds, fhould we at- 
tempt to point out al] the circumflancés which outrage na- 
ture, probability, and common fenfe. 


J Vindication 
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A Vindication of the Age of Reafon, by Thomas Paine : in An- 
fwer to the StriGiures of Mr. Gilbert WWakefield and Dr. 


Priéfiley, on this celebrated Performance. By Thomas Dutton. 
Svc. 25. 6d. Griffiths. 1795. 


HE fecond period in this work made us fearful, that in 

every ftep of our progrefs we fhould find increafing rea- 
fon to be diflatisfied with its contents. In {peaking of Mr.. 
Paine’s work, he fays, that it {trikes at the very rooot of prieft- 
craft; and confequently we expected little elfe than the com- 
mon declamation againft priefts. ‘There is indeed too much 
of this vague manner of reafoning in the pamphlet; but the 
writer is not fo virulent as the perfon whom he defends, nor 
ts one of the perfons whofe ftri€tures he endeavours to con- 
fute; but we fhall remind him (though we thus repeat what 
has already been afferted by us), that the queftion which 
Thomas Paine has undertaken to inveftigate, has nothing to 
do with prieftcraft, and that the ufe or abufe of the prieft- 
hood will not make the Bible more or lefs authentic, or the 
caufe of religion more or lefs facred. 

We {trike out therefore every thing in this pamphlet decla- 
matory againft priefts, as foreign to the argument; and the 
writer, who very properly rebukes Mr. Wakefield for viru- 
lence and abufe, fhould not, in fpeaking generally of priefts, 
have indulged himfelf ina fpirit of acrimony. We agree with 
this writer in his reprehenfion alfo of Mr. Wakefield, though 
the laft part of his remark, which we fhall extract, cannot 
be applied to one who is confeffedly diftinguifhed for his 
learned labours. Mr. Wakefield is faid to be in the ‘con- 
ftant practice of introducing quotations from Latin and Greek 
authors, on the moft trifling occafions ;’ and in fupport of this 
aflertion, our author adds in a note— 


* In juftification of this remark, the reader is referred to the fol- 
lowing pages of Mr. Wakefield’s work,’ where he will find quota 
tions heaped upon quotations, with all the pompofity and affectation 
of a fchool-boy. See pages 2, 10, 13, 21, 22, 34, 425 SC, Sly S4y 
59, 64,66. In many of thefe paffages Greek and Latin authori- 
ties are brought forward in fupport of the moft palpable, the moft 
plain, trite, and (if I may be allowed the expreflion) the moft every- 
day obfervations imaginable, I am far from objecting to claffical 
quotations, introduced with judgment and with a fparing hand; 
but, when dealt out with extravagant profufion, when they ftare 
you in the face at every turn, where neither the fubjeét. nor the 
pointednefs of the allufion, juftify their infertion, they certainly be- 
tray a pedantic difpofition, unworthy any gentleman of eftablithed 


character in the republic of letters. And this remark I make the 
rather, 
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rather, as the general outcry raifed againft Mr. Paine, on the fcore 
of his being unverfed in what are generally ftyled the learned lan- 
guages, feems to have led feveral of his opponents into this error ; 
and I am convinced, that many an author has thereby acquired 
credit with uninformed minds, for a greater portion of learning than 
he was juftly entitled to.’ Pp. 10. 


We come then to the main arguments of the work before 
us. In defence of Paine’s affertion, that all national inftity- 
tions of churches (which by the way has nothing to do with 
the queftion) are human inventions, we have this remark— 


¢ The dot¢trines of faith, whatever the religion may be in which 
we are educated, whether the Jewi , Chriftian, Turkith, or Pagan 
fyftems, forming, generally fpeaking, the firft leffon inftilled into the 
infant mind, at a time when the reafoning faculties may be almoft 
faid to lie dormant, naturally make a deep ‘impreffion ; and, being 
familiarifed to us by conftant repetition, we adopt them without 
examination: we receive them upon truft; fubfcribe to them as 
matter of courfe; and if, afterwards, as we advance in years, and 
our reafon attains to its proper growth, we are led to weigh, to 
prove, and examine, the religion we profefs, which, by the bye, is 
not done, upon a very moderate calculation, by one in ten thou- 
fand, we have unfortunately, exclufive of the tafk, the arduous tafk, 
of feparating truth from error, a powerful hoft of prejudices and 
ailumptions to combat with. For my own part, I am free to con- 
fefs, that this blind acquiefcence in the opinions of others, this eafy 
indifference with which mankind in general fit down contented 
with the religion of their anceftors, whether Jews, Chriftians, 
Turks, or Pagans, furnifhes, in my mind, no mean argument 
againit the truth of any of them ; or, in other words, agaiaft their 
divine origin. A religion, profeffing to be derived immediately 
from the Almighty, and written by divine infpiration, ought to 
filath conviétion in the face of every one who hears or reads it. But 
this we do not find to be the cafe with any known religion in the 
world. Add to this, that I do not fee, that peace, morals, focial 
order, and the rights of humanity, are better refpeéted and main- 
tained under governments profefling the Chriftian faith, than where 
the blindeft idolatry prevails. Nay, I am bold to affert, that the 
remote and Pagan empire of Japan, might, in this refpeét, furnifh 
a pattern for the moft enlightened and religious ftate (if a religious 
{tate there be) in Chriftendom.’ p, 14, 


Now this argument appears to us to fail in all its parts— 
for, firft, if it were true that men blindly embraced the opi- 
nions of their forefathers, fo that for the laft thoufand years 
the defcendents of Jews, Chriftians, Mahometans, and Pagans, 
had been uniformly Jews, aan Mahometans, and Pa- 

gansy 
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gans, the truth of a variety of tranfactions, which took place’ 
during a long period, ending above feven hundred years be« 
fore, would not, by the opinions of fubfequent generations, be 
at all impeached. 2. If the Jews and Chriftians had, during the 
above-mentioned period of a thoufand years, been the molt te- 

robate of the human race, their bad conduct could not at alk 
invalidate the hiftory on which their faith and a purer conduct 
ought to have been founded. 

Common fenfe muft teach every man that the belief or dif- 
belief, the good or bad conduct of a fingle perfon, cannot 
alter the relation of things: that which was once true muft 
always be true, and, if the whole race of mankind fhould from 
this moment agree to abolifh every memorial of Chrittianity, 
ftill its truth remains unimpaired. But we deny the pofitions 
ef our author. This blind acquiefcence, this eal indifference, 
have not been the charatteriftics of mankind for any length 
of time, or indeed in any one period ; witnefs the changes of 
religious opinion in Great Britain, Germany, France, during 
only the three laft hundred years, which may be called na- 
tional: and the continual changes from Popery to Proteftant- 
ifm,—from the church of England to Methodifm,—from 
diffent with, to affent to, the church of England,—which, with 
many fimilar ones, are repeatedly taking place in this metro- 
polis,—{how that this blind acquiefcence and eafy indifference 
has no more fway than might be expected over individuals as 
well as nations. 

It is eafy to affert, that peace, morals, focial order, and the 
rights of humanity, are not better re{pected among Chriftians 
than Heathens ;. and it is well for our author, that he fends us 
to the remote regions of Japan in proof of his opinion. We 
confefs that the conduét of Chriitians falls far fhort of the 
purity required by the gofpel; yet, if England difgraces her 
felf, and holds herfelf forward as an abomination to all coun- 
tries. for the moft deteftable practice of man-ftealing, and 
trading in the perfons of men, yet the abhorrence with which 
this accurfed trade is viewed by many of our countrymen, and 
the exertions they have made to abolifh it, prove that we have 
a greater re{pect to the rights of humanity than our Pagan 
anceftors, who kept their flaves in Britain, and burnt their 
prifoners in the wicker bafkets of Woden. 

That the way to God is not open to every man alike, our 
writer proves from our Saviour’s words-——‘ No man cometh 
unto the father but by me.’ We have been. upon a road 
leading through a fen to a particular place, to which no'man 
could approach but by this road. Our obligations furely are 
due to the perfon who formed the road, and leaves it open for 


the ufe of every man. Without our Saviour, no man, Jew, 
Chriilian, 
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-Chriftian, or Pagan, has any accefs to the father; but throu 
him all are alike entitled to prefent themfelves before him. 

The charge of prevarication againft God and Mofes for de- 
firing that the Jews might go only three days’ journey into 
the wildernefs, is futile, unlefs it fhall be proved abfolutely 
neceffary to difclofe to an enemy the whole of a perfon’s fu- 
ture intentions. The king of Egypt did not grant this rea 
queft ; and the argument of this writer would have had fome 
ftrength, if, upon the king’s permiffion, they had gone into the 
defert, and remained there in difobedience to his orders. 

On the Mofaic doctrine of vifiting the fins of the fathers 
upon the children, fo much mifapprehended by unbelievers, 
and not unfrequently by Chriftians, we referve our remarks, 
as it is well examined in the next pamphlet-under confidera- 
tion. On the miraculous birth of our Saviour, the obferva. 
tions are pucrile, and bordering upon buffoonery. We would 
have examined the argument if the writer*had indicated a 
ferious temper of mind likely to make any imprefhion upon 
others, or fhowing that he was willing to inveftigate a fubjed, 
on which, as the Chriftians are not united, he had hardlya 
right to dwell. The defence of Mr. Paine’s argument on 
the refurrection is exceedingly inconclufive. Infidels may, 
if they pleafe, amufe themfelves with pointing out in how 
many better ways, according to their apprehenfions, the re~ 
furrection might have taken place: but all their labour is in 
vain ; and if they expect any fuccefs, they muft prove to us, 
that the teftimony of the perfons recording it is invalid, 
which hitherto no one has done, aud we may venture to.fay- 
noone cando. ‘The fact comes down to us better attefted 
than any event in any profane hiftory. 

Several pages are taken up with examining St. Paul’s opi- 
nions about marriage 3 and the Monkith fyftem of mortifica- 
tion, penance, and abftemioufnefs, is brought upon the carpet: 
——but what has all this to do with the truth of Chriftianity, and 
the defence of Thomas Paine? Much lefs can this writer be 
juftified for his trifling remark on the abbreviation of the 
Greek word God, in the Alexandrine manufcript of the Tels 
tament, and his bold affertion, that the belief of the divinity 
of Chrift refts upon fuch a flender foundation. Now the 
fact is, that in the Romifh church, which has been for many 
ages, and is now a ftedfaft believer in the divinity of Chritt, 
the word God is not to be found in their Teftaments, in this, 
according to our writer’s opinion, fo very important paflage. 

The limits of our Review will not permit us to point out a 
variety of errors in the continuation of this work. The con- 
clufion of it will fhew how unqualified the writer is. to exa* 


mine the fubject of the evidence of. revealed religion. be 
bl ces 
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‘fees abufes among Chriftians, and therefore exclaims tri- 


umphantly to the advocate for revelation— 


‘ Let him prove to me that we have lefs uncharitablenefs, Jefs 
unmercifulnefs, lefs vindictivenefs in the world (I am fpeaking in 
eneral terms of mankind at large, and not arguing from indivi- 
duals) fince the introduction of the Chriftian fyftem : let him prove 
that we have fewer animofities, fewer wars, lefs , bloodfhed, lefs 
butchering of our fellow-creatures, and that often under the ma{k 
of religion ; let him prove and eftablifh thefe important points, and 
I fhall readily acknowledge myfelf his convert. Till then, how- 
ever, I muft make bold to believe with Mr. Paine, that the creation 
is the only true and real word of God, that ever did or will exift, 
and that every thing elfe called the Word of God, is fable and im- 
pofition.” P. 130. 


On the contrary, we fay to him,—Give us a fatisfactory ac- 
count of the manner in which the Jews and Chriftians may 
have been impofed upon by a long lift of men in various ages, 
diftinguithed by the fublimity of their conceptions of God and 
nature, by the purity of their lives, and a fyflem of morals 
fuperior to thofe which any other religion, any other philofo- 
phy, has adopted. Show to us the probable grounds for im- 
poiture in thefe men ;—convince us that many prophecies in 
the Bible have not been fulfilled, and are not fulfilling ;—and 
point out to us, by what means, from the light of nature and 
the book of the creation, we can arrive at a purer fyftem of 
morals, and better conceptions of the deity, than Chriftianity 
teaches : then will we confent to adopt your conclufion, and 
become the difciples of unaflifted reafon. , 





4 Defence of Revelation, in Ten Letters to Thomas Paine ; be- 
ing an Anfwer to his Firft Part of the Age of Reafon. By 
Elhanan Winchefter, Author of the Lectures on the Pro- 
phecies that remain to be fulfilled, Dialogues on the Reftora- 
tion, &Fc. EFc. Bvo. 15.6d. Symonds. 1796. 


| the defence of the f{criptures againft Thomas Paine, two 

things are to be confidered,—firlt, The nature of evidence 
for the authenticity of any books whatever ;—Secondly, ‘The 
confutation of the affertions of Thomas Paine againft the pof- 
fibility of a revelation in general, of the contradictions he fup- 
pofes to exift in the holy fcriptures againft the well-formed 
notions of the attributes of God, and of the objections he 
founds on the life, miracles, and doétrine of the principal 
charaéters fuppofed to aét under the influence of God. On 


the firft queftion fo much may be faid by a perfon willing to 


perplex 
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perplex a fubject, as may occafion confiderable enibarraff. 
ments to a fuperficial inquirer. But when he refleéts on the 
manner in which the books have been preferved, and on 
the difference of opinions in perfons fubmitting to the fame 
authority, he muft be convinced that a forgery in this cafe 
was abfolutely impoflible ; and though h¢ may not be able to 
afcertain the exact date of every volume, he muft be con. 
vinced from the internal evidence, that they followed each 
other ina certain order, which it is not difficult to difcoyer, 
On this fubje& the learned may be very well employed, and, 
from a diligent inquiry, be able to afcertain many points 
which are rather objects of curiofity, than queftions affe@ing 
the credit of the writers or faith of the believers. 

On the fecond point above-mentioned, every believer is ma- 
terially interefted. If the impoflibility of a revelation could be 
proved (as we think it cannot), it would be needlefs to look in- 
to our Bibles: if the record of the revelation contained impro- 
bable tales and unnatural fictions, we mutt reje€ it; and if 
the doctrine were unworthy of the Being from which it is fup- 
pofed to proceed, it muft be confidered only as the opinions of 
other philofophers. On all thefe grounds there is room for 
important difcuflion, which, in our opinion, muft end in the 
advantage of the holy fcriptures above all other compofitions. 
The, writer of the pamphlet has well difcuffed this part of the 
fubje&, and, in doing himfelf great credit, has been profit 
ably employed towards the public. ‘There is no fcurrility in 
his argumentation; he treats Mr. Paine with great re{pedt, asa 
writer of eminence on topics which he had better opportunities 
of underftanding, and imputes his ridicule on revealed reli- 
gion to the want of ftudy and ferious attention to the fcrip- 
tures. 

In the firft letter is fhown the error of Thomas Paine in his 
extraordinary affertion, that he does not recollect ‘a fingle 
paffage in the men called apoftles, that conveys any idea of 
what God is,’ by a reference to various paflages in the apofto- 
lical writings ; and the unbeliever is very properly referred to 
the epiftle of St. James, as containing not only a complete 
anfwer to Paine’s aflertion, but as fhowing the prejudices un- 
der which he muft have laboured to make it.— 


_ © In fine, this whole epiftle of Zames is one of the moft excellent 
fyftems of true religion that can be written; fuch ideas of God, 
and fuch choice morals, fuch principles of genuine liberty, equality, 
the rights of z:an, kindnefs, liberality, the nobleft benevolence, 
threatenings againft tyrants and oppreffors, and encouragements to 
thofe who are patient fufferers, &c. &c. of which this epiftle is 
full, might have fecured this part of facred writ at leaft Pit. the 
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odium you have attempted to pour upon the volume at large ; and 
efpecially as in this epiftle there is no mention of what you’ call 
that gloomy /ubject of a man dying in agony on a crofs. But finding 
this book in the Bible, you are determined to defpife it among the 
reft; though had it been written by the brighteft genius now on 
earth, it would have been applauded as a mafter-piece.’ P. 5. 


In the fecond and third letters Mr. Paine’s objections to 
the account of the refurrection and afcenfion, and his trifling 
remark on the neceflity of a greater number of witnefles, re- 
ceive a complete refutation. 

In the fourth letter Mr. Paine’s blindnefs, in miftaking the 
nineteenth pfalm as a {fpecimen of pure deifm, is noticed: for 
every one who will give himfelf the trouble of reading it, mutt 
find that the defcription of the great works of the creation 
leads only to a noble allufion to the fuperior excellency of re- 
velation. If Mr. Paine could err fo egregioufly in his ac- 
count of fo fhort a compofition as the nineteenth pfalm, it is 
not to be wondered at that he fhould hazard another pofition 
equally devoid of foundation,—that there is {carcely any allu- 
fion to the works of God in any other parts of the Bible, ex- 
cept the book of Job, and the nineteenth pfalm.. This error 
is refuted by extracting a variety of paflages which convey the 
nobleft ideas of God and the works of the creation; and the 
writer concludes with this remark— 


‘ The Bible, Mr. Paine, appears exactly different to me from 
what it does to you; and therefore if I was to give advice to men, ° 
it would be different from yours, which runs thus, “ In fine, do 
we want to know what God is? Search not the book called the 
Scripture, which any human hand might make, but the fcripture 
called the creation.” 

‘ My advice would be, “ Whoever would wifh to know God, 
his perfeétions, chara¢ter, and works, and the way of life and hap 
pinefs, fearch the /criptures which are able to make you wife unto 
falvation, which no human hand could’ poffibly have made; for 
bad men could never have furmed fuch a book, which condemns 
them, their principles, works, and ways, in almoft every page, and 
which treats in the fublimeft manner of God, and his attributes ; 
and good men would never have attempted to deceive their fellow 
creatures. So that on all hands, you may be perfeétly aflured that 
it cannot be the work of men. And you will find thofe internal 
marks as you read, that will prove it not to be the work of a demon, 
but the book of God, which if you read, experience, and practife, 
you cannot fail of being holy here, and happy hereafter.”’ 

* As the tky appears full of ftars, fo the fcriptures are full of paf- 
fages relating to God, his attributes, perfections, charaéter, works, 
and ways; his wifdom, power, goodnefs, love, mercy, grace and 

truth 
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truth are all plainly revealed therein. And therefore your affertions 
are about as abfurd as mine would be if I fhould affert,. contrary to 
reafon and common fenfe, that there is neither fifth in the fea, beafts 
on the land, fowls in the air, men on earth, nor fun, moon, plas 
nets, nor ftars in the firmament above us.’ Pp. 40. 


From the fifth letter which contains fufficient proofs of the 
abfurdity of Mr. Paine’s affertion, that the Chriftian fyftem 
of faith is a fpecies of atheifm, we fhall extract a full confu. 
tation of the unbelievers’ grand objection to the fecond com- 
mandment. It is indeed extraordinary that it fhould be fo 
often brought forward, as the flighteft comparifon of the 
words in this commandment, and the chapter in Ezekiel, mutt 
convince every impartial man that they are both confiftent 
with each other, and agreeable to the wifdom and jnftice of 
God. 


‘ When God gave his law from mount Sinai, he enforced the 
fecond commandment with thefe words: “ For I, Jehovah, thy 
God am a jealous God, vifiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth geieration of them that hate me;” 
mind, them that hate me. This claufe you left out, and then faid, 
‘“ Tt is however neceflary to except the declaration that fays, that 
God vifits the fins of the fathers upon the children, It is contrary 
to every principle of moral juftice.” 

Is it not contrary to both truth and moral jnftice for you to leave 
out the charaéter of thofe children upon whom God vifits the ini- 
quity of their fathers, even thofe who hate their creator, and then 
reprobate one of the moft righteous declarations that ever was 
made? If you had ever read with the leaft attention the 18th 
chapter of Ezekiel, you would have had the fatisfaction of finding 
that God never meant to vifit the fins of wicked parents upon vir; 
tuous children, For he there declares, that if a fon * feeth all-his 
father’s fins which he hath done, and confidereth and doeth not the 
like, but hath executed my judgments, and walked in my ftatutes ; 
he fhall not die for the iniquity of his father, he fhall furely live.” 
But that God vifits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
to the third and fourth generation of them that hate him, is evident 
to a demonflration even in the French revolution: for the dreadful 
crimes of the barbarous Louis XIV. efpecially his bloody perfecu- 
tions againft the innocent Proteftants, perpetrated through the infti- 
gation of the wicked priefts of that age, have been evidently vifited 
upon his defcendants, and the priefts and‘ nobles of the late king- 
dom of France. For it does not appear that their own perfonal 
crimes have comparatively deferved fuch fevere retaliation as they 
have met with ; but as they continued to approve in fome meafure 
of the deeds of their fathers, and did not repent, and change their 


lives, God, after giving them a long {pace for repentance, wns 
la 
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\a{t tnade inquifition for innocent blood, and hath evidently vifired 
their fathers’ iniquities upon them. And who may charge him 
with injuftice? He will go on to fulfil his threatenings, whatever 
you or any other may obje¢t to their moral juftice. But it is cere 
tain that no injuftice is found with him: for “ Thou haft a mighty 
arm: ftrong is thy hand, and high is thy right hand. Juftice and 
judgment are the habitation of thy throne: mercy and truth fhall 
go before thy face.” Pfalm Ixxxix. 13, 14.’ P. 455 


In the, remaining letters the, principal objections of Mr. 
Paine, fuch as that to a recorded revelation;—to Chriftianity; 
as de(tructive of fcience,—and thofe to particular parts of ferip- 
ture,—are well commented upon ; and in many inftances the 
truth of Chriftianity is confirmed by the continual fulfilling of 
ancient prophecies. Qn the excellence of Chriftianity above 
Deifm, it is well obferved, that— 


‘ Whatever perfections of God you can difcover in the gteat 
book of nature, even after ages of ftriét ‘attention. we can find plain- 
ly revealed in the Bible, and be able to learn in a few hours; and 
whatever duties you may be able to learn from the works of creation, 
whether gratitude towards God, or benevolence towards your fel- 
low-creatures, we are taught in the fcriptures in the fhorteft, plaineft, 
and djrecteft manner; and may attain the knowledge of with little 
or no trouble; fo that we have that time to practife in, which you 
muft take upin learning. And I may fafely challenge you and ail 
your brethren, ever to learn or find out one fingle perfection in the 
character of God, or one duty towards him, yourfelves, or fellow- 
creatures, by reading the book of creation, that I cannot find in 
plain words in the Bible, under all the difadvantages of a tranflation. 
And there are feveral things which the fcriptures teach us, that can 
never be learned from the book of nature; fuch as, that the deity 
can pardon fin, hath prepared a ftate of immortality for men, and 
will raife them from the dead, &c.’ _P. 71. 


Mr. Paine’s contemptuous treatment of the book of Reve- 
lations, in which he is joined by too many Chriftians, is pros 
perly expofed by a weil-known fah— 


* The-prefent revolution in France, and the total deftruétion of 
the names of men, all titles of nobility, and all the religious orders, 
was an event fo plainly foretold even in the book of Revelations, 
which you calla book of riddles, that Mr. Peter Jurieu, a pgoteftant 
minifter, more than an hundred years ago, wrote a book, wherein 
he pofitively mentions the prefent revolution in France, and the 
total deftruétion of the names or titles of men, and all the orders of 
monks, friars, &c. and even fixed the very time when it fhould take 
place, only claiming a latitude of ten years, from the year 1780 to 
the' year 1790, and this could hardly require the ingenuity of pofte- 
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rity to make it point blank as you fay, for it is much within a thon- 
fand miles of the mark. And this may ferve to fhew -you, that if 
the book of Revelations is a book of riddles to you, there are thofe 
in the world who do underftand it; and from this inftance it is 
plain, if there was no other, that its truth and infpiration may be de- 
pended upon. “ Bleffed is he that readeth, and they that hear. the 
words of this prophecy, and keep thofe things that are written 
therein : for the time is at hand.” Rev.i, 3.’ P- 75. 


We tranfcribe with pleafure our author’s vindication of. 
revealed religion againft the charge of enmity to fcience and 
the arts— 


. 
‘ Had you only attacked the errors and fuperftitions of the 
Romifh church, you would have performed a noble fervice, worthy 
of yourfelf, and of the caufe of liberty, which I myfelf love as well 
as you can; but why attack the-facred feriptures, which have done 
ten thoufand times more to enlighten, reform, civilize, and make 
men happy, than all the other means that ever were ufed? You 
cannot but know that the knowledge of the fcriptures, and liberty, 
have faded or flourifhed together. You alfo know, that the church 
of Rome hath in all ages, fought to keep the common people igno- 
rant of the f{criptures, on purpofe to keep them in ignoranee and 
flavery, and attached to fuperftition; and therefore, in endeavour- 
ing to leffen the value of the Bible, and doing all in your power to 
make people negleét it, you are ignorantly fupporting the old fyftem 
of tyranny and arbitrary government, The book of divine revela- 
tion, or the Chriftian fyftem as contained in the Bible, is fo far 
from being inimical to arts, fcienees, philofophy, aftronomy, &c- 
that you are compelled againft your will to acknowledge, that, 
“ The event that ferved more than. any other to break the firft link 
in this long chain of defpotie ignorance, is that known by the name 
of the reformation by Luther. From that time, though it does not 
appear to have made any part of the intention of Luther,-or of thofe 
who are called reformers, the fciences began to revive, and libera- 
lity, their natural affociate, began to appear.” Such a confeflion as 
this from an avowed adver fary to divine revelation, or the feriptures, 
is more again{t your caufe than a thoufand arguments, and fairly 
overthrows all that you had before aflerted in the moft fcandalous 
manner againft the Chriftian fyftem, as though it was the real caufe- 
of all that ignorance which had abounded in the world, during fo 
many hundred years prior to the reformation. The Chriftian fyf- 
tem fo far from laying all fciences wafte, was itfelf laid wafte ; and 
the Bible being hidden, and hardly known to One in a thoufand, a 
fyftem of tyranny, ignorance, and fuperftition took place ; but as 
foon as the Bible bee gan to be a little read, and underftood in fome 
fmall degree by the common people, then the firft link of the long 


chain of defpotic ignorance was broken, according to your owa 
‘ account ; 
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account; then the fciences began to revive ; and liberality, their 
natural affaciate, began to appear; and this without any apparent 
intention of Luther, ot the reformers all the better; then it will 
undeniably appear, to be the native tendency of the knowledge of 
the {criptures, to break the chains of defpotic ignorance, to revive 
{ciences, and to Caufe liberality to appear. This is certainly true, 
from your own conceffions, as well as it appears “from conftant 
facts: for in proportion as the fcriptures are known, read, ftudied, 
admired, and praétifed by the common people, arts, fcienges, libe- 
rality, true, civil, and religious liberty, with every noble fentiment 
that can adorn human nature, will flourifh and profper. But where 
the Bible is hidden from the common people, or they are forbidden 
to interpret it for themfelves, there ignorance, favage barbarity, ty- 
ranny and fuperftition reign: and arts, fciences, and liberality fade 
away. But then what curious arguments you have broyght againtt 
the Chriftian fyftem ? Exaétly the fame as if I fhould fay, after a 
very long and fevere drought, “* That drought was wholly owing 
to the rain, and all the barrennefs of the.ground is to be afcribed to 
the fame caufe, however unwilling the lovers of rain may be to 
believe it; for as foon as the rain began to defcend, the grafs and 
vegetables immediately began to f{pring.”” What would people think 
of the man that fhould argue fo in the things of nature? Juft - 
what we ought to think of you in fpiritual things, Let us once 
more view this moft curious argument againft the Bible. The 
Chriftian fyftem laid all the fair fields of fcience wafte ; for during 
many hundreds of years, while the Bible was concealed, all fciences 
faded: but as foon as the reformation began, and the common peo- 
ple got the Bible in their hands, the long chain of defpotic igno- 
rance was broken, {ciences revived, and liberality began to appear ; 
and this as the natural confequence of their perufing the {criptures 
for themfelves. (For this was the great and fundamental principle 
of the reformation.) For it could not be owing to any thing elfe, 
for the reformers had no particular intention to revive fciences, &c. 
Therefore the knowledge of the fcriptures is deftruétive to all li- 
beral fciences ; 3 as is evident frem their’ flourifhing ftate in all times 
and places, when and where the Bible is known, Is this Mr. Paine ? 
the author of Common Senfe ? Is this the Age of Reafon? How 
isthe mighty fallen! Verily, your own tongue is made to fall upon 
yourfelf, and God hath in you made foolifh the wifdom of this 
world. For while you have been writing againft his book, and 
taking great pains, in attempting to prove, that its dire¢t tendency is 
to deftroy all ufeful arts and fciences, you have inadvertently quoted 
a ftriking faét in the hiftory of the world, which has entirely over- 
thrown all your reafoning. And the greater part of all hiftorical 
facts will be found upon the fame fide; and will go-to prove, that 
ufeful arts and beneficial fciences have generally kept pace with the 
knowledge of divine revelation. I fhould not have faid fo much 
Eta upon 
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upon this fo very plain a fubject, but that the greater part of your 
book evidently aims to prove Chrittianity inconfiftent with all ufeful 
arts and {ciences, than which nothing can be more falfe and abfurd; 
the direé&t contrary being the truth: as is evident from numerous 
faéts, and even from your own account of the reformation.’ Pp. 77. 


The laft letter, which treats of the miraculous conception, 
might have been omitted ; 3 and we fay this, not from any incli- 
nation on our part to join with the oppofers of this miracle 
(for they ‘do not by any means feem to us to have proved their 
point), but becaufe, in treating with an unbeliever, i: is unnecef- 
fary to bring forward any queftion which is the fubject of dif- 
pute among Chriftians. Befides, if any weak arguments are 
brought, of which the unbeliever can take advantage from the 
knowledge he derives from the learning of the Chriftians, he 
will not fail to turn it to his fide, and increafe the ridicule 
which he very unworthily beftows upon the fcriptures. Asa 
prophecy of the fupernatural conception, Gen. ili. 15. cannot 
with propriety be brought, the common tranflation feems to 
us to be accurate; and our author fhould have recollected that 
‘ Eve was not acquainted with the term Jehovah. Much lefs 
can the paflage, Jer. xxxi. 22. be an evidence upon this occa- 
fion. It is hardly fatisfactory in our tranflation, much lefs in 
the Hebrew, which feems to be corrupted ; and the Septuagint 
gives to the fame words a very different fignification—Jh 
exlios xupios cailnpiay ets xolladvlevow xouvny, ev cwlnpix mepiercucovias 
avian. This tranflation is followed in the Arabic, and the 
fenfe, that ‘every one fhould go about in fafety,’ is much more 
applicable to the context than any meaning to be forced out 
of the words—*a woman fhal! encompafs a man.’ 

On the fame grounds we thould have recommended lefs 
diffufion on the miracle of Jonah, if we did not approve very 
much of the remarks made upon it; and if they are not likely 
to produce an effect on the unbeliever, they deferve to be 
read by many Chriftians, who in our opinion are exceedingly 
blameable for giving countenance to unbelievers by a levity on 
this fubje€t, bordering upon profanenefs. 

But though we have thus noticed a blemith or two in 
the work before us, we would not difparage a valuable publi- 
cation, which, by the judicious condu& of ferious Chriftians, 
may be made very ufeful to the younger clafs of readers who 
may have been feduced by the arguments or converfation of 
unbelievers. It is plain, ‘comprehenfive, ferious; the errors 
of Mr. Paine are pointed out im the moft ftriking places; and 
the young man who reads this book with attention, will be 
armed againit all the attacks of more powerful infidels. 


The 
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The Age of Infidelity: Part II. In Anfwer to the Second Part 
of the Age of Reafon. With fome additional Remarks upon 
the former. By a Layman. 8vo. 23.6d. Button. 
1796. 

ry HE tay layman foliows Thomas Paine through ail his wird- 

ings and turnings, and gives him fuch blows at every 
turn, as we might almoft fay the infidel deferves; and yet we 
fear that he is too far gone to feel more than a momentary 
ain for the chaftifement which he has brought upon himfelf. 

The layman is not, however, to be vindicated for the fpirit 

which he manife{ts in yarious parts of his work: he errs oc- 

cafionally on one fide, though not fo much indeed as Thomas 

Paine does on the other. He is not always accurate too in his 

remarks; for his obfervation on Prieftley’s and Wakefield’s 

Defences of Chriftianity is not juflifiable. * Chriftianity,’ fays 

our author, ‘ cannot be fuccefsfully defended on unitarian, 

or Socinian principles, and that for feveral reafons : as, for in- 
ftance, they deny. the infpiration, and reject many of the 
avowed opinions of the facred writers, and in faét give up 
many important parts of [cripture.’ As well might the au- 
thor fay, that Chriftianity could not be defended upon popifh 
principles,—or Lutheran principles,—or Calviniftical prin- 
ciples,—or, in fhort, upon any principles, except ‘on thofe of 
the fect to which he belongs. Crhrittianity may be defended 
againft an infidel upon the principles of any fet: for all fe&ts 
agree, that Jefus is the Chrift, the Son of God, that he rofe 
from the dead, and afcended into heaven ; and thefe are the 
effential points which an infidel denies. With the others, 
which are points of difpute among Chriftians, the infidel has 
nothing to do: he has not pafled over the threfhold, and can- 
net enter into the concerns of the interior parts of the man- 
fion. Again, this writer is wrong in fuppofing that there 
is a connection between unitarian (or Socinian) principles, 
and the belief or diibelief of infpiration, Dr. Prieftley and 

Mr. Wakefield may difbelieve infpiration ; but this was not the 

opinion of the older Socinians, nor is it the general opinion of 

the modern unitarians. He is alfo wrong in fuppofing uni- 
tarian and Socinian principles tobethe fame. The Socinians 
are unitarians ; but there are many unitarians who are not So- 
cinians. He is wrong alfo in fuppofing that the giving up 
of many important parts of {cripture can make Socinians inca- 
pable of defending Chrittianity againft infidelity, The infidel 
may be vangsifhed with a very imall part of the Bible; and 

we do not know that any fe@ of Chriltians gives up fo much 
of the Bible as to weaken the great rock of faith,—the belief in 

Chrift, as the Mefliah,—ag: faint w os the infidel’s attack mutt 
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be impotent. . We mention thefe points for the fake not only 
of this writer, but of all the readers of this controverfy, that 
they may remember the rebuke of our Saviour to his apoftles, 
for preventing a man from cafting out devils, becaufe he was 
not of their party. 

~ But whether this writer will admit any others to the honour 
of defending Chriftianity, he certainly fhows himfelf in many 
places equal to the tafk without any foreign aid ; he points out 
in {trong terms the abfurd conclufions which muft neceffarily 
follow from Paine’s mode of reafoning on the authenticity of 
different books of the Bible, and the ftill greater abfurdity of 
pretending to compare together the light of nature with the 
fuperior light of revelation. One paflage of fcripture we 
were glad to fee him take the opportunity of vindicating : for 
though every Hebrew fcholar fees that there i$ no ground for 
the ridicule caft upon it by the infidels, it is ftill left in our 
common Bibles to be their jeft and the ftumbling block to fine 
cere, but, on that point, uninformed believers— 


¢ With refpect tu the cafe of Elifha, I amv forry to fay, that our 
tranflators have evidently mifunderftood, ‘and mifreprefented it, 
Elijah had but a little time before been taken up to heaven in a fiery 
chariot; the circumftance foon became notorious. Bethel was a 
place full of idolatry, and the prophet Elifha, who was now vene- 
fable for his years and grey hairs, (which always commanded re- 
fpec&t among the ancients) going to Bethel is befet, not by little 
children, but by a rabble of youth of various ages, perhaps the 
children and fcholars of Baal’s prophets, who ridicule, not only 
himfelf,. but “his departed mafter, and in fo doing Jehovah him- 
felf. “ Go up, thou bald pate, go:”—go to heaven after your 
mafter, and a good riddance of you both. Such is the ftile of infi- 
del wit in all ages, and J am forry to fay, fuch is the ftile of Mr. 
P. who excels in that kind of buffoonery, that makes the moft fe- 
rious fubjeéts ludicrous, and cloaths them in his own fool’s coat to 
laugh at-them,—The prophet curfed them in the name of his God, 
and two fhe bears, (probably robbed of their young) tore forty and 
_ two of them to pieces.’ p. 64. 


To all the advocates of pure deifm we recommend the little 
tale of the poor Greenlander, whofe infidelity was owing to 
want of opportunity, not of inclination to receive better in- 
formation, Jt is well introduced by our author, and fhows 
that the ignorant favage, and the polifhed philofopher, unen- 
lightened by the pure rays of the gofpel, may, from the work- 
ing of their own minds, come to the fame conclufion— 


- © Te is true, (faid he) we were ignorant heathens, and knew no- 


thing of God or a Saviour; and indeed, who-fhould tell us of him 
| till 
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till you came? But you muft not imagine that no Greenlander 
thinks about thefe things. I myfelf have often thought a kajaé, 
(a fithing-boat) with all its tackle and implements, does not grow 
into exiftence of itfelf, but muft be made by the labour and inge- 
nuity of man: and one that does not underftand it would direttly 
fpoil it. Now the meaneft bird has far more fkill difplayed in its 
ftructure, than the beft kajak; and no man can make a bird; but 
there is {till a far greater art {hewn in the formation of a man than 
of any other creature. Who was it that made him? I bethought 
me that he proceeded from his parents, and they from their parents: 
but fome mutt have been the firft parents ; whence did they come? 
Common report informs me.they grew out of the earth: but if fe, 
why does it not ftill happen that men gtow out of the earth? and from 
whence did this fame earth itfelf, the fea, the fun, the moon and 
ftars, arife into exiftence? Certainly there muft be fome Being 
who made all thefe things ; a Being that always was, and can never 
ceafe to be. He mutt be inexpreflibly more mighty, knowing and 
wife than the mightieft man. He muft be very good too, becaufe 
that every thing that he has made is good, ufeful, and neceflary for 
us. Ah, did I but know him, how would I love and honour him ! 
But who has feen him? Who has ever converfed with him ? None of 
us poor men. Yet there may be men too, that know fomething 
of him. O that I could but fpeak with fuch! Therefore (added 
he) as foon as ever I heard you {peak of this great Being, I believed 
it directly with all my heart; becaufe I had fo long defired to hear 


it. Pe TO2. 


The poor Greenlander rejoiced at the opportunity of con- 
verfing with the miffionary: the enlightened infidel, as he 
calls himfelf, reje&ts the Bible, difdains the afliftance offered 
to him, and will not trouble himfelf, on the moft important 
fubje€t that can be prefented to the mind of man, to make 
thofe inquiries which he does not fcruple to beflow on the 
moft trifling publications of former ages, or little political 
events which agitate the {phere in which he happens to be 
placed. 

Chriftianity is alfo well vindicated from the charge of intro- 
ducing any evil into the world. How could it, when its lead- 
ing features are fo peculiarly diftinct from thofe of all falfe re- 
ligions ? 

*(1.) It omits and rejects fome falfe virtues, as heroifm, the love 
of glory, and that f{pecies of patriotifm which makes a man inimical 
to every country but his own; qualities thefe which have a ten- 
dency to inflame mankind againft each other, and deftroy the peace 
and happinefs of fociety. pe 

‘ (2.) It introduces and recommends other virtues, as humility, 


modefty, patience, urbanity, and philanthropy, which have, on 
Tt 4 the 
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the contrary, the happieft-tengency to the general felicity, and im, 
provement of human nature. 

‘ (3.) It is not confined to the exterior conduét, but reaches tg 
the words, the looks, the thoughts of man. That expreflion, “ who. 
foever looketh upon a woman to luft after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart,” induced the great Boer. 
haave to obferve, that ‘‘ Our Saviour knew mankind better than 
Socrates,” fince nothing fhort of a regulation of the heart can 
make a good man. 

* (4.) Laftly it refers all our morality to the only right principles, 
the love of God and of mankind.’ Pp. 129. 


Some of the things that it has done are well pointed out— 


¢ Now what did Chriftianity ? It deftroyed idolatry—it abolithed 
human facrifices—it forbade lewdnefs—it fhut up the theatres. 
Was all this nothing?—-And why has revealed religion done. no 
more in the reformation of mankind? Certainly, becaufe there are 
fo few Chriftians: for we deny the right of any man to that ho- 
nourable diftinétion, who does not cordially believe its funda- 
mental principles, and endeavour to regulate his life by its divine 
precepts.’ P. 132, 


That Chriftianity never perfecuted, and has been frequently 

erfecuted, is a faét: and the conduét of the Chriftians in the 
early ages, and that of Tacitus, Pliny, Trajan, and Antoni- 
nus towards them, are properly contrafted together. 

At the conclufion, our author grants Mr. Paine all the fuc- 
cefs he could defire,—fuppofes him to overturn Chriftianity, 
to turn every preacher into a philofopher, every houfe of devo- 
tion into a {chool of {cience,—and thus points out to him the 
dilemmas into which he will be thrown by the fuccefs of his 
new fyftem— 


¢ Behold our fcientific leéturer, elevated on his philofophic rof- 

trum! Inftead of the expenfive apparatus of a Bible and a Prayer- 
book, he is provided with an orrery and a pair of globes. A te- 
lefcope, a microfcope, a quadrant, an air-pump, and an eleétrical 
machine, form his ‘church library. He takes his -text from the 
ample volume of creation—fuppofe from the chapter of the fun, 
«-and after reciting a long feries of obfervations, calculations, and 
experiments, informs his admiring auditors, that the fun is fo many. 
times larger than the earth—is fu far diftan: from it—and that day 
and pight, fummer and winter, are occafioned by the revolutions of 
our planet round this celeftial luminary. At length he comes, per- 
haps, to the moral improvement of his fubject, and obferves (which 
however many will difpute with him) that God is good, “ who 
caufeth his fun to fhine upon the juft and upon the unjuft,”— 

! ‘ which 
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qwhich they might have learned themfelves from a fingle verfe of 
51. Matthew’s gofpel. 

¢ The like inferences that God is great, wife, and powerful, may 
be deduced from ‘various chapters of the Book of Nature, and 
thefe deduétions may be ufed as arguments in favour of the moral 
virtues ; but when our philofopher has got to the ne plus ultra of 
his refearches, and exhaufted all his arguments, his hearers might 
have learned ten-fold more from a few verfes of the Bible, with 
more certainty, and have had it enforced with infinitely ftronger 
motives. 

‘ But waving this: let us fuppofe among the motley group 
which farrounds our orator, there fhould happen to be fome plain 
well-meaning man, opprefled with a guilty confcience, but truly 
penitent, and anxious to be informed if, or by what means, God 
will fhew mercy to his repenting creatures: what anfwer has our 
philofopher for fuch an enquiry? Will the globes or the orrery 
inform him? Or fhall he level his telefcope to fome of the planets, 
and feek an anfwer there? Alas! no; nature is totally filent, and 
can return no anfwer to this moft important of all enquiries :— 
The like may be faid as to a future ftate, and feveral other im- 
portant queftions; but this fubjeét has been already anticipated. 

¢ On the other hand, let us imagine, in the fame auditory, a 
{ceptical philofopher, who has advanced fome diftance beyond our 
lecturer on the road of infidelity ; who has learned to difpute firft 
the exiftence of fpirit, and then of matter; who, from denying re- 
velation, learns to doubt the being of a God, and then (very natu- 
rally) begins to query even his own exiftence —with what advan- 
tage might fuch an one attack and confound our deiftical philofo- 
pher with the fame weapofs he has employed againft Chriftianity ? 
—Let us fuppofe him to argue in this manner : 

“ See you not, Mr. lecturer, that with all your boafted liberality 
of thinking, you are treading in the fame fteps with the theolo- 
gians? Are yon not aware that you defert your own principles, if 
they donot carry you much farther? For initance, you very pro- 
perly deny the refurrection of a man, and yet believe in the firit of 
all abfurdities an immenfe and eternal being. You fay, that you 
will not believe in Jefus till you fee him rifen: but can you thew 
me the God in whom you require me to believe? You rejeét the 
Chriftian myfteries, becaufe you cannot underftand them, but can 
you explain to me the greateft of all myfteries, the exiftence of a 
deity You properly ridicule the devotion of réligionifts in fup- 
plicating this immutable being to alter his decrees and purpofes, 
and yet you require me tothank him for his favours; when, in the 
prefent life 1 have a vaft preponderance of miferies, and know nos 
thing about the future.” I could carry this method of reafoning 
farther, and cloath it in more energetic language: but I fhrink 


with horror from the blafphemy ; and blufh that I am a man, when 
I recollegt 
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I recollect that fuch language as this is freely circulated, and guft, 
fully received by numbers of my fellow creatures in the prefent 
day, and cite it only to prove, as it does moft irrefragably, that— - 
there is no folid point on which the mind can fix, that has difcarded 
revelation, till it finks to downright atheifm and univerfal infidelity, 
And this remark I wifh to leave in all its force upon the reader’s 
mind,’ P. 137. 

We join with our author in withing that this remark may 
make a deep impreflion on the reader’s mind ; for there is a 
confiderable difference between the ftate of a perfon’s mind 
who rejeéts the light of revelation in the prefent age, and his 
who.in an age of heathenifm doubted of a future ftate, the 
exiftence of a God, or the acts of providence. If the accu- 
mulated evidence for revelation is once difcarded, the ‘fame 
degree of evidence which had an effect upon the mind of an 
heathen, will appear weak to the new infidel philofopher. 
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The Hiftory of Two Aéts, entiticd, An A& for the Safety and 
Prefervation of his Majefiy’s Perfon and Government againft 
Treafonable and Seditious Pra@iices and Attempts, and an A& 
for the more effefually preventing Seditious Meetings and 
Affemblies ; including the Proceedings of the Britifh Parlia- 
ment, and of the various Popular Meetings, Societies, and 
Clubs, throughout the Kingdom: with an Appendix and In- 
dex, &8c. to which are prefixed Remarks on the State of Par- 
ties, and of Public Opinion, during the Reign of bis prefent 
Majefiy. 8vs. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. _1796. 


T is fo difficult a matter to colleét the opinions, or, as it is 

called, the /en/e of a nation, on great political queftions, that 
it has fometimes appeared to us to be a great defect in our 
conftitution that there is no fair and unequivocal mode efta- 
blifhed for afcertaining the popularity of an aé& of the legifla- 
ture. For, although the people maybe faid to delegate their 
power to their reprefentatives for the ufual fpace of a whole 
parliament,---yet cuftom, and, we apprehend, the fpirit of the 
conftitytion, has left fuch a portion of this power in the hands 
of the people as to render it very unbecoming and highly dan- 
gerous to pafs laws which are contrary to the opinion of the | 
majority. In fuch cafes, indeed, it has been ufual to yield to 
the popular torrent wherever its courfe could be afcertained 5 
but where, from various circumf{tances, from the bias of ine 
fluence on one fide, or of faction on the other, this becomes 2 
matter of doubt, every attempt to remove it is praife-worthy, 
becaufe, while unremoved, it eftablifhes a fpecies of hoftility 


between the-legiflature and the people, the eae ri 
whic 
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which muft be fatal to the peace of the country for a time, 
which ever patty predominates. 

The two late bills, for the prefervation of his majefty’s per- 
fon, and for preventing feditious affetmblies, have occafioned a 
greater clamour in the country than we remember to have 
witnefled for many years; and as the effeé&t of them,- when 
carried into execution, may probably decide the queftion far 
too late for the operation of peaceable argument and reafon- 
able conceffion, it occurred to the editor of this volume (to ufe 
his own words) — 


¢ That a COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
of thefe two acts would aflift the public in judging leifurely and 
deliberately, how far what has been afferted by the contending 
parties is true, and how far the effential interefts of the conftitution 
are involved. The information given in newfpapers is of a perifh- 
able nature. Few have accefs to all the papers, and thofe who 
have'feldom collect them with a view to f;ture reference; the 
events of one day are rarely compared with thofe of another ; trea- 
cherous memories break the chain, and the refult of periodical in- 
formation amounts in moft cafes but to a confufed fet of ideas, in 
which prejudice has a confiderable fhare. It was therefore thought 
neceflarv to. colle& from the papers on BOTH sIDEs, every docu- 
ment and evidence of a public or private nature, which feemed to 
tend in any important degree to throw a light upon the acts, their 
meaning and confequence, or upon the ftate of the public mind re- 
{pecting them. The DEBATES OF PARLIAMENT it was efpecially in‘ 
cumbent to give at vreat length ‘and from the beft authorities. The 
different REPoRTs of them have accordingly been carefully com- 
pared, that the fentiments .of the feveral {peakers may be as cor- 
reftly afcertained as the circumftances of the cafe will admit. The 
proceedings of the feveral COUNTIES, CITIES, TOWNS, BOROUGHS, 
and other affociations, are detailed from the attefted accounts of the 
parties, collated with each other.’ p, iv. 


Of fuch materials the prefent volume (of nearly nine hun- 
dred pages) confifts. The plan is certainly new, and the 
mafs of information is greater than ever was brought to- 
gether on a fimilar occafion. ‘The arrangement is appa- 
rently in the order of time. The debates appear from a 
light infpe€tion (for it cannot be expected we thould perufe 
the whole) to be given with great accuracy and at great 
length. Some.of the fpeeches have evidently. received the 
correcting affiftance of the fpeakers ; and with regard to the 
provincial tranfactions, we have feen no reafon to impeach 
the impartiality of the editor. One of the moft curious though 
not the leaft valuable articles is the Appendix, which con- 
tains an alphabetical lift of the addreffes prefented to his 

. majelty, 
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majefty, with the dates of their prefentation, and * the paf. 
fages in which the addreffers deviated from the accuftomed 
forms of congratulation, to give their opinions on the mea 
fures pending in parliament, or on the general ftate of pub. 
lic affairs.’ From the recapitulation we learn the following 
ftate of the addrefles— 


‘ From England, and its dependencies 405 

From Scotland — 174 

579 

Addreffes of congratulation only --- 363 
Approving of the bills, alluding to them and the ftate 

of the country, or recommending remedies 216 


579 
Addreffes from military bodies in Great Britain go 
From the clergy — -- 70° 


It appears likewife from the Index, Art. Petitions, that the 
whole number of petitions ‘2 favour of the bills was /xty-five, 
and the number of fignatures, as far as could be afcertained, 
29,922. ‘Lhe petitions againf? the bills were ninety-four, 
and the fignatures, as far as could be aicertained, 131,284. 
Thefe. are certainly ufeful data to enable the reader to forma 


judgment of the public opinion. 

Prefixed to this volume is an article of confiderable length, 
entitled, ‘ Remarks on the State of Parties, and of Public 
Opinion, during the Reign of his prefent Majefty, originally ad- 
dreffed ta a Gentleman high in Office. Of this we feel our- 
felves bound in juftice to fay that we have never perufeda 
more judicious and candid feries of animadverfions on any 
political tranfactions whateyer. It forms indeed a valuable 
fketch of the hiftory of the reign. It difcovers great penetra- 
tion, confiderable knowledge of mankind, excellent and indeed 
uncommon information upon political topics, and more im- 
partiality than could be expected from a contemporary writer. 
As a fpecimen, we thal] fele& a few paragraphs relating toa 
period which muft ever be interefting to Englifhmen— 


‘I have mentioned the influence of the publication of the fpeeches 
of parliament, and it is a fubject which demands a little farther at- 
tention. It comes now to be confidered that the grievances of the 
kingdom were not made a fubjeét of complaint only by popular fo- 
cieties, felf-elected, and unconftituted, by clubs in taverns, or mobs 
in fields ; although thefe are not things in themfelves’ defpicable. 
Let us confider that the fame complaints, if not felt perfonally, 
were reiterated officially by men of the firit talents, patriotifm and 
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rank, that ever adorned either houfe of parliament, by fome who 
have gone to the grave with every mark of grief and dignified re- 
{peét, which a nation’s tears and a nation’s {plendour could beftow, 
and by fome who have fince rifen to be the favourites of their fove- 
reign, and have died in his fervice. Sentiments backed by fuch 
men, it is to be hoped, will be received at leaft with refpeét. Com- 
plaints by men of tempers not naturally querulous, may be fuppofed 
to have a foundation ; and political doctrines from the man. of ap- 
proved wifdom and tried patriotifm, cannot die with him, In fa&, 
the tenour of all thofe doétrines which were propagated by the 
fpeeches of the oppofition from 1765 to 1782, yet remains; when 
they are remembered, it is with gratitude, when they are quoted, 
itis with the weight of authority, and the force of conviction. 
“ Let us be cautious,” faid lord Chatham, “how we admit an idea, 
that our rights ftand on a footing different from thofe of the people. 
Let us be cautious how we invade the liberties of our fellow fubje&s, 
however mean, however remote ; for be affured, my lords, that in 
whatever part of the empire you {fuffer’flavery to be eftablifhed, 
whether it be in America or in Ireland, or here at home, you will 
find it a difeafe which fpreads by contact, and foon reaches from 
the extremities to the heart. The man who has loft his own free- 
dom, becomes from that moment an inftrument in the hands of an 
ambitious prince, to deftroy the freedom of others. ‘Thefe reflec- 
tions, my lords, are but too applicable to our prefent fituation. The 
liberty of the fubjeét is invaded, not only in provinces, but here at 
home. The Englith people are loud in their complaints ; they 
ptoclaim with one voice the injuries they have received ; they de- 

mand redrefs, and depend ypon it, my lords, that one way or other 

they will have redrefs. They will never return to a ftate of tran- 

quillity until they are redrefled, nor ought they; for in my judgment, 

my lords, and I {peak it boldly, it were better for them to perifh in 

a glorious contention for their rights, than to purchafe a flavifh 

tranquillity at the expence of a /igle iota of the conftitution.” 

such language as this could not fail to invigorate the means ufed 

by the people to obtain redrefs. 

‘But the American war was the event which, of all others, gave 
atone to the fentiments of the nation different from what they had 
ever exprefled, and which threw a difmal colouring over the tranf- 
actions of this reign. It was begun, while a great degree of dif- 
affetion was vifible among the people, It was founded upon 
Claims which could not be defined. They were puthed by force, 
aad they were defeated by force. From the vaft ‘mats of reafoning 
employed on this fubjeét, from all that the ranfacked ftores of hif- 
tory could afford, and all that the lively genius of theorifts could 
lavent, to involve, perplex, and keep the main queftion out of view, 
we {till may give as the eflence of the whole difpute, that the mi- 


uiltty afferted a right to tax the Americans againtt their confeni, 
and 
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and the Americans denied the exiftence of any fuch right. This 
was not a difpute between two rival nations about a barren rock, or 
a fifhing bank, or whether veffels fhall fail in a river which belongs 
to neither of them. It was a difpute between a fovereign and his 
fubjeéts. It was.a trial how far force can aid, or fupply the place 
of right. 

‘It muft be allowed, and yet it is but a poor confolation, that 
this conteft was not entered into rafhly, or upon flight grounds, 
Ten years. paffed in unavailing attempts to heal the unhappy 
breach, during which it prefented various appearances. He who 
ftudies its hiftory, and not to ftudy it is in an Englifhman botha 
crime and a folly, will often be tempted to exclaim, “ Why was 
this opportunity negleéted? Why this advice not taken? Why 
this application treated with difdain, and the/e terms rejected as bad 
in themfelves, merely becaufe they might not happen to be the beft 
in theory ?” It is certain, that as far as human wifdom can judge 
of paft events, as far as it is not puerile to fpeculate upon a different 
feries of events than what aétually took place, it may be with fome 
confidence afferted that there was a time, nay, more than once, 
when the difpute might have been terminated with fafety and ad- 
vantage. But it is in vain that we catcha momentary fatisfaction 
from conjectures like théfe; the pleafing illufion foon vanifhes; and 
we are left to contemplate with indignation and aftonifhment, often 
with horror, a concourfe of meafures which leffened the honour.we 
attempted to preferve, brought the valour and reputation of the 
country into queftion, taught fubjeéts the doétrine of refiftance, 
and {hook the throne to its centre. 

¢ In perufing the hiftory of this war, the incapacity of thofe who 
carried it on may perhaps be in fome meafure excufed, if we make 
allowances for the fituation in which they ftood. Their abilities, 
though confiderable, were not of the foremoft kind. They could 
argue, they could threaten, and they were adepts in thofe infamous 
arts by which a war is for a time rendered popular. They pleaded 
for the dignity of the nation and the fupremacy of parliament. In- 
gratitude and rebellion were to be punifhed. Thefe were high and 
impofing founds. But it is not always wife, even where it is prac- 
ticable, to perfiiade a nation to go to war, unlefs for the purpofe of 
felf-defence, which this was only in a fecondary degree, if at all 
Men may as well attempt to command the iffues of life and death, 
as the fate of war. It is impofitble to calculate its chances, and it 
is at beft an object for which the mafs of the people pay fo dearly, 
that they become much fooner tired than’ the promoters .of It 
Granting, however, that this war was neceffary, it was undertaken 
at.a time when fomething almoft as hoftile as war prevailed in the 
kingdom, general difcontent at the meafures of adminiftration. 
Perhaps it was thought expedient to divert the ill-humour of the 


people into another channel, and unite them againft a common 
enemy: 
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enemy. If fo, it was an unfortunate experiment, for the people 
had too much in common with that enemy, violated privileges, in- 
fringed rights, petitions contemptuoufly rejeéted. Inftead, therefore, 
of uniting againft this common enemy, they blended their mutual 
riev ances. : 

¢ And here, fir, we have again to confider the effeét of an ex- 
tenfive circulation of the fpeeches of parliament. Was it nothing 
for the Americans to read the fpeeches of fo many of the lords and 
commons of Great Britain in their favour? Was it nothing to hear 
that their caufe was adopted as the caufe of liberty, and the unalien- 
able rights of a free people? Was it nothing that they had fo 
many mén of the moft brilliant talents and political knowledge, to 
put words into their mouths, and courage into their hearts? In 
all the hiftory of parliament, for the laft fix years, I can find no 
language fo decided, fo bold, fo popular, fo (in compliance with 
the humour of the times I fhall add) inflammatory. It cannot, on 
the other hand, be faid, that. the miniftry were deficient in ability, 
orin argument. Their fpeeches alfo were circulated with equal 
avidity, and read with conviction by the majority of the nation. 
Why then this difference in the effet? Why did they not damp 
the ardour of the Americans, while they gratified the pride of the 
Englifh ? For this plain reafon: they were not followed up by cor- 
refponding actions. ‘ The fight of a red coat frightening the colo- 
nifts,”” was a fine lively-expreflion, cheering and animating: but 
the royal army blocked up in Bofton by a general without powder, 
furpafled all flights of oratory, ‘The Americans were reprefented 
to be taylors and coblers. ’Twas wonderful that fuch armies as 
were commanded by Burgoyne and Cornwallis fhould lay down 
their arms to taylors and coblers. 

* During this war, the national difcontent had never abated in 
any confiderable degree, and it was promoted, independent of the 
events of the war, for no man could derive much fatisfaction from 
them, by certain meafures adopted by adminiftration, which entitled 
them to the character juftly, though rather, coarfely given them by 
their parliamentary opponents. The vigour of oppofition en- 
creafed with their numbers, and their language was in the higheft 
degree, what is now termed, inflammatory and feditious, but then 
was, and perhaps hereafter will be confidered as neceffary, conftitu- 
tional, manly. Their chief ftrength, however, appeared in the op- 
pofition to the war, in all its ftages. On one occafion, lord Camden 
ufed this langugage. “ King, lords, and commons are grand and 
founding names: but king, lords, and commons may become ty- 
rants as well as others. ‘I'yranny in one, or more, is the fame; it 
is as lawful to refift the tyranny of many as of one; this has been 
a doctrine known and aéted upon in this country for ages. When 
the famous Selden was afked by what ftatute refiftance to tyranny 
Could be juftified? His-reply was, it is to be juftified by the cuftom. 
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of England, which is a part of the law ofthe land. I will affirttip 
my lords, not only as a {tatefman, politician, and philofopher, but 
as a cominon lawyer, that you have no right to tax America. No 
man, agreeably to the principles of natural or civil liberty, can be 
divefted of any part of his property without his confent, and where- 
ever oppreflion begins, refiftance becomes lawful and right.” 

* On a fubfequent occafion, lord @hatham faid, “ It had been 
ufual on occafions of public difficulty and diftrefs, for the crown 
to make application to that houfe, the great hereditary council of 
the nation, for advice and affiftance. As it is the right of parlia« 
ment to give, fo it is the duty of the crown to afk it. But, on this 
day, and in this extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is placed 
on your councils ; no advice is afked of parliament ; but the crown, 
from itfelf, and by itfelf, declares an unalterable determination to 
purfue its own preconcerted meafures. And what meafures, my_lords? 
Meafures which have produced hitherto nothing but difappoint- 
ments and defeats. I cannot, I will not join in congratulation on 
misfortune and difgrace. This is a perilous and tremendous mo 
ment; it is not a time'for adulation: the fmoothnefs of flattery 
cannot fave us in this rugged and awful crifis. It is now neceffary 
to inftrué the throne in the language of truth,” 

After the defeat of general Burgoyne, he ufed thefe more 
pointed words. * The king’s fpeech contained a moft unfaithful 
picture of the ftate of public affairs; it had a fpecious outfide, was 
full of hopes, while every thing within was full of danger. A fyftem 
deftructive of all faith and confidence had. been introduced, within 
the laft fifteen years at St. James’s, by which phi: ible men, not capa- 
ble men, had been raifed to the highett pofts of government. A 
few obicure perfons had obtained an afcendancy ‘where no man 
fhonld have a perfonal afcendancy, and by the moft infidious 
means, the mation had been betrayed into a war of which they now 
reaped the bitter fruits.” 

* In 1779, Mr. Fox faid, that, “the plan of government which 
had been in this reign invariably purfued, had been very early 
adopted. It was not the mere rumour of the ftreets that the king 
was his own minifter, the fatal truth was evident, and though de- 
nied by the members of the adininiftration, it was propagated by 
their followers. It was a doétrine in the higheft degree dangerous, 
as tending to relieve minifters from their refponfibility. and to y trant- 
fer it to a perfonave who could not by the principles of our eontti- 
tution be called toan account. But, he faid, it fhould be a warning 
to fovereigns, that though in general the evils of a reign were, ac- 
cording to the principles of our government, afcribed to the wicked 
counfels of minifters, yet when thefe evils reach to a certain height, 
minifters are forgotten, and the prince alone is punifhed. Thus 
it was with the royal houfe of Stuart. Charles and James had 
no doubt wicked minilters, ‘to whom the errors of their reign were 
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juftly in a great degree to be attributed; yet the one loft his life, 
and the other his crown. ‘The patience of the people was not un- 
limited, and however paffive for a time, they would at laft do 
themfelves juftice.” I fhould not have thought it fair to quote 
the language of /uch a man as Mr. Fox, if this fhort fpeech had 
not difcriminated between the aétions of the monarch and thofe 
of his minifters. It was nearly about the fame time lord Gower, 
who had been prefident of the council, faid, “ He had prefided 
fome years at the council table, where he had feen fuch things 
pafs that no man of honour or confcience could any longer fit 
there.” 

‘ T might multiply quotations of this kind: it was the common 
language of parliament, from whence it defcended to books, newf- 
papers, pamphlets, and common converfation : it was the popular 
creed adopted by the Americans at war, and by the Englifh who 
were difcontented. It is mentioned here neither with approbation 
nor cenfure ; it may be wrong to appeal too often to the * extreme 
medicine of the conftitution ;” it may be-wrong to carry jealoufy 
to excefs, for it is apt to become a blind and hateful pafion. But 
enouyh appears upon record to fhew that fuch doétrines are not 
new, nor the growth of France! are not to be traced to the fields 
of Iflington, nor the fhops of the “ majeftic bookfellers of the peo- 
ple.” .They originated in the fenate, and what paffes in the fenate 
carries authority ; and will, more or lefs, on all occafions guide the 
opinions of the people. I have heard you refent this; you think 
it unwife to be permitted, and pernicious in its confequence, and 
you make diftin&tions betwixt the privilege of fpeech in and out of 
parliament. Would it then be better to make a law that the 
members of parliament fhall be unanimous ~or, that their proceed- 
ings fhall remain a profound fecret? Such a meafure would cer- 
tainly anfwer the intended purpofe, and I know of but one objec- 
tion, namely, that it is impoffible.’ _P. xxiii. 


In the fame fpirit, and with the fame ability, the variations 
of the public opinion are purfued down to the prefent time. 
After adverting to the proceedings of the reforming focieties, 
the author adds— 


* Whether the fteps that have been taken to reprefs the violence 
of this fociety, or to annihilate it altogether, are the moft wife that 
could have been adopted, is fully difcuffed in the fubfequent theets. 
But fetting afide the confideration of this fociety, it is pretty ob- 
vious that there is a very confiderable degree of difcontent preva- 
lent in the kingdom, and befides referring to caufes which have 
been already mentioned, and are fufficiently notorious, I cannot 
help thinking that the moft alarming. fymptom of this difcontent is 
a want of confidence in public men. Of late, in particular, in- 
ftances of political apoftacy have been fa frequent, as to fill the 
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minds of ferious and. thinking.men with a fentiment approaching 
to.defpair of public men and public meafures., It is true that fuch 
perfons may be deceived, and. that what they call apoftacy, may be 
only that change of fentiment which’ muft often occur in the free 
exercife of reafon. It is alfo true, that fuch is the nature of party, 
that a-man who becomes a member of one muft, in all cafes, vote. 
with his colleagues ;. and, when he does otherwife, they brand him 
with the name of apoftate. But on the other hand, interdum populus 
recite videt, . There is a.wide difference betwixt a man changing 
his opinion from the force. of free enquiry, or the impulfe of con- 
viction, and ‘his ftepping forward in ‘one moment to contradi& all 
the opinions of a former, perhaps a long life, receiving honours and 
rewards, and reviling thofe he formerly, acted with, Whenaman 
changes his opinion, the;public have no sight to doubt that it is 
upon conviction ; but when that change is direétly followed by a 
lucrative appointment, they have a right to trace the effect to a dif- 
ferent caufe; they have a, right to .think.that his confcience has 
been weakened by.a bribe, aud that his principles are reduced to 
pounds, fhillings;and pence. “ Such.a man may -be convinced, 
but. he has not,come honeftly .by his conviction.” 

‘ Some have recommended an attention to meafures and not to 
men. ‘This would certainly be defirable, but there is fomething in 
our natures which renders it for the ‘moft part impracticable, We 
love the perfon as weil as the principles of a man.of public {pint, 
and patriotic. boldnefs. We cannot feparate the deed from the doers 
We look not into his private life and concerns, We confider only 
what he has. done,.for the nation, and for pofterity. .We venerate 
the courage he. has. difplayed in ftemmimg the current of fraud, 
corruption, or oppreilion. We hail him as the benefaétor of the 
people; and cannot diveft curfelves.of fuch an efteem for his perfon 
as will prompt .us.to.a ftrong attachment, a mixture of gratitude 
and affection. ‘This may not be right; philofophers may defpile 
it; but it is natural. When therefore the man upon whom we 
have relied with an implicit confidence, to whom we look witha 
fond affection, betrays the tru{t we have repofed in him, renounces 
his: former principles, explains away his- former declarations, and 
adopts a new method of aéting from no other vifible motive than 
ambition or felf-intereft, we feel the difappointment in all its bitter- 
nefs; our pride is wounded ; the bands of friendfhip are not. dif 
feived, but rudely torn afunder; our affeétions receive a fhock 
from which it is not eafy to recover; and our confidence in. public 
profeffions is weakened. Candour, patriotifm, public f{pirit:appeat 
to be mere pretences, the means to an unlawful end, and we think 
¢to ufe the words of a memorable prateft) that the means to an ua 
lawful end are unlawful means. 

¢ What is the confequence in private life of hypocrify, of mea 
putting on falfe appearances and. deceiving their neareft connec 
sDaMhiti g07? awl ti0D5y 
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Hons, but thaf want of confidence between man and man which 
has planted the bittér root of hoftility in every part of focial life ? 
Cold prudence'and referve have fucceedéd to ingenuous, and horieft 
tfuft. We do not’ believe a man hoteft until we find him other- 
wife; but we believe -him difhoneft becaufe others have‘ been fo, 
Such aré the fruits of fraudulent aétions in common life. With 
refpeét to public charaéters, the danger is not lefs. When the peo- 
ple Have completely loft all confidence in public men, they may 
for a time remain quiet, their murmurs may not be loud, ‘nor theif 
difcontent break out in aétions, but their energies as men, citizens, 
and patriots are gone. They view pafling events with a carelefs 
indifference. Alike unattached to men in or otit of place, they 
confider all government as fraud and collufion. They will place’ 
all its advantages to their own account; all its reftraints to the 
tyrainy of their governors. Remote from thofe temptations which 
have fhaken the conftancy of their public favourites, théy cannot 
énter into their feelings. The metapliyfical refinements of an apo- 


' ftate’s apology are'too abftrufe for them. They have derived a few 


plain principles from their religion and their education. According 
to thefé they form their own, and théy examine the charatters of 
other men. Sir, I believe, and I am proud fo believe it, that thefé 
is a-mafs cf goodnefs and virtue in this couintry which cannot bé 
diffipated by corruption, and which, when corruption has done its 
wort, will at laft fave the nation from the miferies which a people 
lefs virtuous have fuffered from thé diffolution of governmeiit.’ 
P, xiii. 


On the whole, we haveffeldom met with a publication more 
judicious or better timed than the prefent. Its utility is not 
confined to the fubje&t of which it exprefsly treats: To mi- 
nifters and their partifans it will exhibit (what they feem to 
be but imperfeGtly acquainted with) an interefting picture of 
the {tate of public opinion at this important crilis. To the 
oppofition it will prove of equal utility, and will teach them 
to avoid fome errors into which mifguided zeal will fome- 
times plunge the ableft of men ;—and, if public rumour is to 
be credited, that we are now on the eve of a general election, 
there will hardly be found a work which will open to the 
electors of Britain a more correct view of public men and 
public meafures, than that which now lies before us. 





the Principles of Fluxions ; defigned for the Ufe of Students in 
the Univerfity. By the Rev. 8. Vince, A. M. F. RS. 80, 
45. Boards. Elmiley. 1795. 


WE take up the fecond volume of the elementary work, 
printed at the expenfe of the univerfity of Cambridge, for 

the ufe of its ftudents, not without apprehenfions that the fame 
impartiality which guided our review of the firft volume, may 
Gg2 involye 
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involve us in'a difpute with the fame Cambridge correfpondent; 
who, after attacking us on the account given of Mr. Wood’s 
algebra, and receiving our reply *, has not chofen to return an 
an{wer to thofe demands on our part, on which we “had 4 
right to infift. From Mr. Peacock’s filence, we infer that he 
now fees the futility of his attack, and that the time which 
has intervened fince our correfpondence, has not been ill em. 
ployed by him in inveftigating the principles of a fcience with 
which his employment in the univerfity, we underftand, affords 
a prefumption that he cannot be totally unacquainted. Qn 
the work before us we cannot beftow any great encomiums: 
it muft fhare the fate of its collegue; if it does not fall into 
fo many--errors, we muft confider that as the field is {maller 
there was lefs opportunity for them : but its claim to excele 
lence, at leaft the excellence which we expected from the uni- 
verfity, we are forry not to have it in our power to allow. 

The ufual order is obferved in this work as in other books 
of fluxions.’ The fluxion is defined,—the ufe of fluxions in 
problems de maximis et minimis, and in tangents, is fhown, 
—the mode of difcovering fluents is inveftigated, and applied 
to various problems in geometry and philofophy,—the princi- 
ples of fluxions of the’ higher orders are then laid down,—and 
the work concludes with mifcellaneous propofitions. 

The fluxion is properly defined to be the velocity of any 
variable quantity at any point of time; and the fluxions of 
quantities are laid down from the limiting ratio of their in- 
crements at-any period of their. increafe or decreafe. There 
is fonie obfcurity, and indeed abfurdity, in the mode of taking 
off the objection, that ‘ when the increments are a¢tually va- 
nifhed, jt is abfurd to talk of any ratio between them.’ We 
are indeed of that opinion, that it is abfurd to talk of any ratio 
between quantities which ceafe to exift ; but‘we do deny that 
this abfurdity does attach itfelf to the doétrine of prime and 
ultimate ratios, as laid down by fir Ifaac Newton. Let uS 
hear Mr. Vince’s mode of reafoning—* Let the increments 
of two quantities be denoted by ax* + mx and bx* + mx, 
then the limit of their ratio when x = 0 is m:n. We fay 
that thefe is no ratio at all. Mr. Vince continues, ‘ for 
ax* + mx: bx* + mx::ax + m:bex+en:: (when x=0) 
m:n. As the quantities therefore approach to nothing, the 
ratio approaches to that of m:n as the limit.’ The lefs « is, 
the nearer, we fay, is the ratio of ax +m: bx +n to that of 
m:n; and if-~ =o, this ratio becomes that of m:n; but this 
does not affect the ratio of ax* + mx : bx* + nx, for the 
ratio of ax + m:4x-+n cannot be made out of the formef 


a, 
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* See Review for November, 1795. , 
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ratio when x==0. Inall poflible cafesax + m X x: bx +n 
xaxiiax + m:bx +n, but when « = 0, ax + m.X x: 


bx +m X%::0:0. Therefore, according to Mr. Vince's 
mode of proceeding, m:2::0:0, which is abfelute non- 
fenfe. ‘This conclufion, which affeé&ts fo much of the rea- 
foning of Mefirs. Wood and Vince, cannot but ftrike every 
man. ‘To talk of the ratios between quantities having x in 
all the terms, when x is equal to nothing, muft lead. into 
endiefs abfurdity. 

Sir Ifaac Newton’s language is, on the contrary, clear, and 
cannot lead a beginner into error. The limiting ratio of 
ax + mx : bx* + nx is that of m:n, becaufe, by decreafing 
x, the ratio of ax? + mx: bx? + nx will sett 8 nearer to 
that of m:n than by any given difference. But neither fir 
Ifaac Newton, nor any man indeed who had not renounced 
every principle of common fenfe, ever fuppofed that there 
could be a finite ratio between two algebraical quantities 
which were equal to nothing. This mode of reafoning by 
our author occurs in his eighth page, and we will do him 
juftice to fay, that— 








fervatur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto procefferat, et fibi conftat. 





The fluxion of xy is deduced in two ways,—firft, by means 


of the fluxion of x + y\*; and, fecond, in the following words» 
‘If we fuppofe x conitant, the fluxion of xy is xj by Prop. III. 
and if we fuppofe y conftant, the fluxion is yx; hence if neither 
be conftant, the fluxion is xj + yx.’ In the next page a correc- 
tion is made, and the cafe is pointed out when it may be 
xy — yx; but the learner may fairly afk—Why fhould it be 


either xy +- yx or xj — yx, rather than xj X y%, oF 2? for you. 
yx 


have taught me by a general mode of reafoning that if 4 va- 
ries as a when 4 is given, and 4 varies as 4 when a is given, 
then 4 varies, when neither is given, as a x 4. ‘This work is 
defigned for ftudents, to whom the reafoning on thefe fub- 
je&ts cannot be made too clear and explicit. 

In the firft feétion it is properly laid down, that the fluxion 
of x" is nx"—1%, and from hence the uiual rule is derived in 
the third fe&tion for finding the fluent of nx*—1%, on which 
we have the following remark :—* If n = 0 or the index of 


* >. * . . 
* be — 1, the fluxion is— ; but this fluxion cannot be gene- 
* 


rated by x°, it being (by the principles of algebra) unity, a can- 
G g3 ftant 
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ftant quantity ; hence the fluent of = cannot be found by this 
x” 


rule.’ In this remark there is no {mall quantity of abfurd 
reafoning. Firft xo can never be equal to unity; you might 
as well fay it was equal to two, or two thoufand, or two mif- 
lion, and that two, two thoufand, and‘two million, are equal, 
We fhall not fail to imprefs upon the minds of our readers 
that fuch nonfenfe as this, that xo = 1, is one of the reafons 
why mathematicians fometimes fall into contempt amon 

men of plain good fenfe, who fee at once the folly of their 
jargon. Secondly, fince the fluxion of x" is properly. laid 


° . A x 
down to be mx" —'x, when n = 0, the fluxion is not —, but 
x 


. | Ox } | 
0. x"—1 x, that is — or ©. as it ought to be, and therefore 
x 


there is no mode of reafoning from the fluxion of x* to 


# a 
~ » nor from — to the fluent of the form 4 when x = o. 
> 


We were not furprifed to find that the area of an hyperbola 
between one afymptote, a parallel to it, part: of the other 
afymptote, and the curve, ‘ though infinite in extent, isa finite 
quantity.” We only fay, that this language may make people 
ftare, and means nothing. Again, fimilar language is ufed on 
the area of the logarithmical curve, in which it is faid that an 
ordinate at an infinite diftance is equal to nothing. Why will 
not thefe mathematicians read Locke ? 

On finding the point of contrary flexure, our author tells us, 
* that at the point of contrary flexure ¥ changes its fign, but a 
quantity may change its fign either by pafling through 0 or 
infinity, hence at the point of contrary flexure j = ©, of 
infinity.’ What jargon! We fhould be much obliged to 
Mr. Vince to point out to us one of thefe quantities which 
had performed this curious journey. ‘Is it a man or a filh? 
dead or alive?’ as fays Trinculo; but we will venture to fay 
that when our author produces it, ‘ there is not a holiday fool 
but would give a piece of filver’ to fee the raree-fhow. This 
faid j has curious powers ; for it may change its fign as ealily, 
we fuppofe, as. any one takes off his cloaths, by making the 
journey above-mentioned ; but if it is cold’ weather, it may 
choofe tc keep on its cloaths, for we are told in the next pagé 
but one, ‘that in a certain cafe 7 pafles through nothing 
without changing its fign, in which cafe the point found 18 
not“a point of contrary flexure.’ Verily and truly, there 18 
nothing like your mathematics to givé you a clear idea of 


nothing and infinity! It is well that the fcience is kept a 
; | 2 
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the vulgar, or the whole nation would be filled with the in- 
finite wifdom of Laputa! 

One of the mifcellaneous propofitions is made out in the 
ufual mode, by what are called poflible and impoffible quan- 
tities. © Now,’ fays our author, ‘as this equation confilts of 


quantities partly poffible and partly impoffible, Vx? —T and 


J/ y’ — 1 being impoffible, it is manifeft that the poflible and 
impofible parts muft be refpectively equal.’ Now fo far 
from being manifeft, we deny the pofition entirely, and do fay, 
that the application of the term ‘equality’ to two fets of impof- 
fible quantities is abfurd; and farther, we fay that man can- 
not reafon at all about things impoflible, whether written 
down in Arabic charaCters, or at full length in plain Englifh. 
We might as well talk of ice having the fame heat as melted 
lafs. ) 
The limits of our Review will not permit us to proceed 
farther in the examination of the work before us. The me- 
chanical part, or the management of the algebraical characters, 
{carce admits of much deflection from certain rules in any 
writer. Of the mode of reafoning we have given fuflicient 
{pecimens; and we ferioufly recommend to our authors-te be 
more careful i the publication of the fucceeding boeks on 
philofophy, left, as their errors in that part will be more ge- 
nerally underftood, they may be fubjected to'a degree of cen- 
fure, which, for their own fake as well as that of ftudents, it 
is our earneft with to prevent. 





Gleanings through Wales, Holland and Weftphalia, with Views 
of Peace and War at home and abroad. To which is added 
Humanity; or the Rights of Nature. A Poem, Revifed and 
Correéied. By Mr. Pratt. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Longman. 1795. 


TI? has been a favourite practice with thofe authors who 
" with to write without being obliged to think, to invent 
fome name for their productions which feems to-preclude the 
feverity of criticifm, and under fhelter of which they may 
throw out every loofe hint, every crude idea, every cafual ob- 
fervation, upon the lap of an undiftinguifhing and tco indul- 
gent public. Thus, defignations of the Shrubs of Parnaflus, 
Poetic Trifles, Nugzx, Bagatelles, have intimated ‘this kind 
of modefty in their refpective authors; and Johnfon himfelf 
did not’ difdain, by the title of Idler, to infinuate to his 
readers, that in that performance he was rather carelefsly 
{porting with his pen than wielding: it with his accuftomed 

Gg4 force. 
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force. The true refpe& to the public, however, confifts not 
in deprecating its cenfure by humbling profeffions of imbecil- 
lity, but in a ftudious care to prefent nothing to its tribunal 
which is not worthy of it. We confefs we have been led 
into thefe reflections by the volumes of gleanings before us, 
which their author certainly poffeffes talents to have made 
more worthy of himfelf, and of the world; neither are they 
very happily characterifed by the appellation of gleanings, 
The gleaner colleéts a {mall theaf indeed, but compofed of 
ears as heavy and nutritious as any of thofe which are ga- 
thered into the large barn of the farmer ;—his pittance ig 
collected with much care and toil, and is inferior in quantit 

only, not in quality. Mr. Pratt’s gleanings extend through 
three bulky volumes ; and we fcruple not to fay that he has 
picked up in his ramblings rather too meh chaff with 
, hiscorn. But we do not wifh to dwell longer in terms of 
general cenfure, and will therefore proceed to examine the 
contents of the volumes. The firft thing you meet with is a 
republication of an ode, not void of merit, Zo the Benevolence 
of England. Indeed the three volumes are fprinkled with 
pieces of poetry in like manner republifhed ; in excufe for 
which we are very ingenioufly told, that his correfpondent 
(for the gleanings are given in the form of letters to a female 
friend) fad wifhed much to fee them,—had fought for 
them in vain,—they being out of print,—and therefore the 
good-natured author, for her amu/fement, takes the trouble to 
tranfcribe them in the next letter. The firft volume is chiefly 
filled with a tour in Wales. Our readers who know Mr. 
Pratt’s talents, will not expect to have from him a dry metho- 
dical itinerary ; he is a fentimental traveller, and, in imitation 
of Sterne, ftarts away continually from the beaten high road 
in queft of food for the finer feelings. Sentimental travellers 
continually find incidents totally diflimilar from the tame 
events which happen to common mortals; we have there- 
fore no fort of objeétion to the ftory of the Welch weaver, 
redeemed from prifon by his fellow weavers, or the journey 
of the London lady down to Wales to vifit her grand- 
mother’s tomb,*or the reft of what he calls gieanings for 
the heart, which, every one knows, the author of Emma Cor- 
bett can drefs up in a very agreeable manner:—but where 
real and refpectable names are brought into queftion, we muft 
enter our proteft againft exercifing the latitude of fiction, and 
dreffing them up in borrowed colours, though it be fheltered 
by the appearance of throwing on them what the author may 
account additional luftre. JThefe obfervations are drawn 
from us by a ftory concerning Mr. Howard and a quaker 
phyfician, fo improbable in itfelf, and fo totally — 
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with our knowledge of Mr. Howard, derived from perfonal 
acquaintance, that we fcruple not to fay itis impoflible it fhould 
be fact. Mr. Howard’s generofity was not extravagant; it 
was direted by judgment, and managed by ceconomy ; and 
indeed the more fhining part of it confifted rather in perfonal 
exertion for the great mafs of diftreffed, than in profufe gifts 
of money to particular objets, which his very limited fortune 
could never have allowed. Let our readers judge then whe- 
ther he was likely to fcatter bank notes of a thoufand pounds 
to peopie whom he had never feen,—as alfo, whether a phy- 
fician in full pra&tice in London, befides making a fimilar do- 
nation, fhould be able to leave town in the winter feafon, and 
{pend a month in the mountains of Wales, in attendance on 
adecayed merchant. The phyfician is denoted by four af- 
terifks ; and from other circum{tances, whoever the author 
meant to compliment, it was mot Mr. Howard’s known friend 
Dr. Fothergill. The tale is, however, a very pretty one; and, 
asa tale, we have no quarrel with it. Many other anecdotes 
are related of Mr. Howard, and pretended converfations, 
which, whoever has been but once in the company of that re- 
vered philanthropitt, will difcern to be very little in his man- 
ner. At the clofe of one of them— 


* He now (fays the author) pulled out his watch, telling me he 
had an engagement at half paft one, that he had about three quar 
ters of a mile to walk to it, that as he could do this in twenty 
minutes, and as it then wanted feven minutes and almoft an half 
of one, he had exaétly time enough ftill to fpare, to ftate the 
object of his vifit to me—‘ Which is to thank you very fincerely, 
faid he, taking my hand, for the honour yow have done me in your 
verfes: I read them merely as a compofition in which the poetical 
licence had been ufed to the utmoft: poets, you know, my dear 
fir, always fucceed beft in fi€tion.’ Vol. i. p. 226. 


Equal imagination is difplayed by the author in his account 
of the range of pa/fures, which he fays Mr. Howard devoted to 
the ufe of his worn-out horfes — 


‘ I was much delighted on walking over thofe grounds with the 
generous mafter of them, to fee twenty or thirty of thefe quadruped 
penfioners, enjoying themfelves in perfect freedom from labour, 
and in full fupply of all that old age requires.. Each of the fields 
has a comfortable fhed, where the inhabitants can. refort to in the 
hard weather, and are fure of finding the rigours of the feafon foft- 
ened by a well-furnifhed crib of the beft hay, and a manger either 
of bran, or corn, ground, or fome other nourifhing food. Chelfea 
hofpital is not better accommodated : the day on which I made the 
¢urcuit of the paftures was one of the fineft of Auguft ; fome of the 
penfioners 
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penfioners were renovating in the fun, others repofing in the thade; 
but On the approach of their benefaétor, all of them, a@uated by 
a {pirit of gratitude worthy of imitation, that could move with eafe, 
came towards him, invited his attentions, and feemed very fenfible 
of their fituation. Some, whofe limbs almoft refufed their offices, 
put themfelves to no {mall difficulties to limp towards him, and 
even thofe, who, being confined to their hovels, might be fairly {aid 
to be bed-ridden, turned their languid eyes to him, and appeared 
fenfible of his pity and careflings.’ Vol. i, p. 232. 


One or two of thefe old fervants Mr. Howard did keep; but 
fuch an hofpital of houyhnhnms as is here defcribed, neither 
could nor ought to have been maintained by a man of mode, 
rate fortune. 

The general idea given of Wales in this tour is very pafto- 
ral; and the hofpitality of the inhabitants is much infifted on, 
as well as many of their innocent fuperftitions. In the fol- 
Jowing pretty defcription of one of their cuftoms, if the au- 
thor fhould have added a few flowers to thofe which were 
ftrewn, we readily forgive him— 


* Amongft the cuftoms that had peculiar attractions for me, was 
the tender veneration paid, extetnally at leaft, to the dead ; the 
church-yards being kept with an attentive decency, we, in vain, 
Jook for in many other countries. There is fomething extremely 
fimple and pleafing in the idea, as well as in the practice, of ftrew- 
ing flowers and evergreens over the graves of departed friends and 
relations. Every Saturday, fome of the furvivors perform the efta- 
blithed duty at the family grave. This confifts in clearing it of all 
weeds, repairing the mould, drefling the verdure, mending the little 
fences of white tiles or fhells that furround it, and, in fhort, putting 
it in order againft the fabbath ; then the whole parifh are to be eye 
witnefles of the pious cares of each other. I have feen graves fo 
diligently cultured, that it has every week been planted with the 
choiceft flowers of the feafon; othershave’ been ornamented with 
the more permanent fhrubs, and the little hillocks facred to im 
fants have, literally, beftowed on them 


“ All the incenfe of the breathing {pring.” 


‘ Several good purpofes are anfwered hereby. I will recount fome 
of them to you in the words of a Pembrokefhire widow, whom I 
Jately faw decoratitig the graves of her hufband and a child, their 
firft born, who died in the fame year. The following is a faith 
ful copy of our converfation : 

‘ Your employment muft be very interefling to you. 

‘ It is our way in thefe parts, fir. Some think it a trouble: 1 
have no pleafure now that equals it, yet Iam fure to have wet ey 
all the time it is doing, ) 
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¢ The relations then, at, whofe graves you are performing this 
fadly pleafing duty, muft needs have been very near and dear to 

ou. 

¢ They could not be more fo. This was the beft hufband, and 
the moft honeft man in Wales, and the rofes and violets, which 
I have juft been fetting at the head and feet of this grave, are not 
{weeter or prettier, than the poor little girl who lies under them, 
But they are in a better place, and I ought to be happy, and fo 
J am. f 

¢ Here fhe wept very bitterly. 

¢ I fee yonder, an old man entering the church yard, with a 
large bundle of young plants, which he can fcarce carry. 

¢ That man is in his ninety-third year, and has buried all his fa- 
mily: the laft was a grandfon, to whofe grave he is now going, and 
which he will make like a garden before he leaves it. Almoft all 
that end of the church-yard are his dead, and he is very neat and 
nice about the graves of all, but the grandfon’s the moft. 

‘ Then he was the favourite of the family: as the laft and 
youngeft, perhaps, he was the poor old man’s Benjamin. 

¢ On the contrary, he lov’d him the leaft, and fome think, that 
an unlucky blow given by the old man was the caufe of the young 
one’s death, but it cannot be proved, fo he efcapes, but by his care 
about the poor young fellow’s grave, our townfolk imagine his 
confcience fmites him: though, for that matter, ‘we all drefs our 
dead here, whether we love or hate them, it is quite a fcandal to lét a 
Saturday pafs, without making every grave as clean as ourfelves for 
the fabbath.’ Vol.i. Pp. 113. 





‘ Ifa nettle or a weed was to be feen to-morrow in this church. 
yard, the living party to whom it belongs, would be hooted after 
divine fervice by the whole congregation. I would part with my 
laft farthing, rather than fee thefe two little heaps go to ruin: nay, 
except a few feet of earth I cultivate for ufe, I decorate my garden 
with flowers and fhrubs only for my dead, and‘ look upon, it to be 
as much theirs, as if they- were both alive. 

‘ The good woman here finifhed her difcourfe, during the greater 
part of which, fle was upon her knees, plucking up every thing 
which was unfeemly, frefhning the mould, faftning the loofe tile- 
work, and forming, with amixture of maternal and conjugal ten- 
dernefs,'the rofe-flips and violet roots, into forms expreflive of her 
affeftion.’ Vol. i. p. 118. 


From Wales the author proceeds to Holland, Guelderland, 
and Weftphalia, As thefe are countries pretty well known, 
it is.perhaps no objection to the tourift’s manner, that the ir- 
regularity of hig motions (upon paper), and;the,total want. of 
gates, make this part of the, wor aes for entertainment than 
, ms | . information, 
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information. Entertaining it certainly is :—here are, as he 
obferves, gleanings for the heart, and gleanings for the imz- 
gination; and with a pencil fuch as Mr. Pratt’s, it may be 
well conceived that the figures ftand in the fore-ground. The 
country he defcribes ferves only for the fcenery and landfcape 
part of the piece. The following is a fpecimen of the lig 
and agreeable touches with which he tells a ftory— 


¢ In this very town of Cleves, which with its environs will de. 
tain us fome time longer, I was refiding with a Pruffian family, dur. 
ing the time of the fair; which I fhall pafs over, having nothing 
remarkable to diftinguifh it from other annual meetings, where 
people affemble to ftare at, cheat each other, and divert themfelves, 
and to fpend the year’s favings in buying thofe bargains which 
would have been probably better bought at home. One day after 
dinner, as the deffert was juft brougit on the table, the travelling 
German muficians, who commonly ply the houfes at thefe times, 
prefented themfelves and were fuffered to play, and juft as they 
were making their bows for the money they received for their har- 
mony, a bird-catcher, who had rendered himfelf famous for edueat- 
ing and calling forth the talents of the feathered race, made his aps 
pearance, and was well received by out party, which was numerous 
and benevolent. The muficians, who had heard of this bird-catch- 
er’s fame, begged permiffion to ftay; and the mafter of the houfe 
who had a great fhare of good-nature, indulged their curiofity: a 
curiofity, indeed, which every body participated; for all that we 
have heard or feen of learned pigs, affes, dogs, and horfes, was faid 
to be extinguifhed in the wonderful. wifdom, which blazed in the 
genius of this bird-catcher’s canary. The canary was produced, 
and the owner harangued him in the. following manner, placing 
him upon his fore-finger. Bijou (jewel) you are now in_ the pre- 
fence of perfons of great fagacity and -honour : take heed you do 
not deceive the expectations they have conceived of you from the 
world’s report : you have got laurels: beware their withering. In 
a word, deport yourfelf like the bijou (the jewel) of canary birds, 
as you certainly are. 

‘ All this time the bird feemed to, liften,.and, indeed, placed him- 
felf in the true attitude of attention, by floping his head to the ear 
of the man, and then diftinétly nodding twice when his mafter left 
off {peaking ; and if ever nods were intelligible and promiflory, 
thefe were two of them. 

‘ That’s good, fays the matter, pulling off his hat to the bird. 
Now, then, let us fee if you are a canary of honour. Give us a 
tune :—The canary fung. Pfhaw, that’s too harfh: ’tis the note 
of a raven with a hoarfenefs upon him: fomething pathetic. The 
canary whiftled as ’if its little throat was changed to a lute. Fafter, 
fays the man,—Slower—very well—buyt' what a plague is a 
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about, and this little head—No wonder you are out, Mr. Bijou, 
when you forget your time. That’s a jewel.—-Bravo, bravo, my 
little man. 

¢ All that he was. ordered or reminded of did he do to admira- 
tion. His head and foot beat time—humoured the variations both 
of toné and movement; and, “ the found was a juft echo to the 
fenfe,” according to the ftriteft laws of poetical, and (as it ought 
to be) of mufical compofition—Bravo! bravo! re-echoed from all 
parts of the dining-room.—The muficians {wore the canary was a 
greater mafter of mufic than any of their band. And do you not 
thew your fenfe of this civility, fir, cries the bird-catcher, with an 
angry air. ‘The canary bowed moft refpectfully, to the great de- 
light of the company. His next achievement was going through 
martial exercife with a ftraw gun, after which, my poor bijou, fays 
his owner, thou haft had hard work, and muft be a little weary; a 
few performances more, and thou fhalt repofe. Shew the ladies how 
to make a curtfey. : 

‘ The bird here croffed his taper legs, and funk and rofe with an 
eafe and grace that would have put half our fubfcription aflembly 
belles to the blufh—That’s my fine bird—and now a bow, head 
and fogt-corre{ponding. Here the ftriplings for ten miles round 
London might have blufhed, alfo, Let us finifh with an hornpipe, 
my brave little fellow—that’s it—keep it up, keep it up. 

The aétivity, glee, {pirit, and accuracy with which this laft order 
was obeyed, wound up the applaufe, (in which all the muficians 
joined, as well with. their jnftruments as their, clappings) to the 
higheft pitch of admiration. Bijou, himfelf, feemed to feel the fa- 
cred thirft of fame, and fhook his little plumes, and carolled an 
Io Paan that. founded like the con{cious notes of victory. | 

‘ Thou haft done all my biddings bravely, faid the mafter, ca- 
refling his feathered fervant; now then take a nap, while I take 
thy place. Hereupon the canary went into a counterfeit flumber, 
fo like the effect of the poppied god, firft fhutting one eye, then the 
other, then nodding, then dropping fo much on fide, that the hands 
of feveral of the company were ftretched out to fave him from fall- 
ing, and juft as thofe hands approached his feathers, fuddenly re- 
covering and dropping as ie on the other; at length the fleep 
feemed. to fix him. in a fteady pofture; whereupon the man took 
him from his finger, and laid him flat upon the table, where the 
man affured ys he would remain in a good found fleep, while he 
himfelf had the honour to do his bef to fill up the interval. Ac- 
cordingly, after drinking a glafs of wine, (in the progrefs of taking 
off which he was interrupted by the canary bird {pringing fuddenly 
Up to affert his right to a fhare, really putting his little bill into the 
glafs, and then laying himfelf down to fleep again) the owner called 
him a faucy fellow, and began to fhew off his own independent 
powers of entertaining. The forte of thefe lay chiefly in balancing 
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with a tobacco-pipe, while he {moked with another, and feveral #f 
the pofitions were fo difficult to be preférved, yet maintained with 
fuch dexterity, that the general attention was fixed upon him, But 
while he was thus exhibiting, an huge black cat, who had been no 
doubt on the watch, from fome unobferved corner fprung upon 
the table, feized the poor cangry in its mouth, and rufhed out of the 
window in defpite of oppofition, “Though the dining-room wag 
emptied in an inftant, it wasa vain purfuit ; the life of the bird was 
goné, dnd its mangled body was brought’ in by the unfortunate 
owner in fuch difmay, accompanied by fuch looks‘and language, a§ 
tuft have awaked pity in a mifanthrope. He’ fpread him half. 
length over the table, and mourned his canary-bird with the mof 
undiffémbled forrow. Well may I grieve for thee, poor litee 
thing; well may I'grieve: more than four’ years haft thou fed 
from my hand, drank from my lip, and flept in my bofom. ° I owe 
to-thee my fupport, my health, my ftrength, and my happinefs; 
without thee what will become. of me?, Thou it was who énfured 
my Wélcome in the beft company. ~ It was thy genitis only made - 
me welcome. But thy death is a juft punifhinent for my Vanity ; 
had I rélied only on thy happy powers, all had been well, atid thou 
hadft ‘béen perth’d'on miy finger, or lulled in my breaft at this moe 
ment! but trufting to my own, talents, and’ glorifying myfelf in 
them, a judement has fallen upoh me, and thou art dead and man- 
#léed on this table. “Accurfed be the hour I entered this’ hédfe! 
and more a¢curfed the déteftable monfter that. killed thee! Ac- 
curféd bé myfelf, for I contributed. I ought not to /have’ taker 
away my eyes when thine were clofed in frolic. O, byeu, my 
deareft only bijou, would F weré dead ‘alfo. 

‘ As neat as the {pirit of his’difordéred mind can be transfufed, 
fuch was‘the language and fentiment of the forlorn bird-catcher; 
whofe defpairing motion ‘and frantic air no words can paint. He , 
took from his pocket a little green bag of faded velvet, and taking 
out of it foie wool and cotton, that wére the wrapping of whiffles, 
bird-calls,and other inftruments of his trade, (all of which he threw 
on the table, “ as in fcorn,”) and makifig a couch, placed the mis 
tilated limbs, and ravaged feathers of his canary upon it, and’ fe- 
newed his lamentations. . 

© Thefe were now much foftened; as is ever the cafe, when the 
tage of grief yields to its tendernefs : when it is too much over- 
powered by the effect to advert to the caufe. It is needlefs to ob- 
ferve to you, that every one of the company fympathifed with 
him ; but none more than the band of muficians, who, being en- 
gaged in a profeflion that naturally keeps the fenfibilities more oF 
lefs in exercife, felt the diftrefs of the poor bird-man’ with peculiar 
force. ‘ It was really a banquet fo fee thefe people gathering them~ 
felves into a knot, and after whifpering, wiping their eyes, and 
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dium of conveying into the pocket of the bird-man, the very con 
tribution they had>juft before received for their own efforts. The 
poor fellow perceiving them, took from: the pocket the little parcel 
they had rolled up, and brought out with it, by an unlucky acci- 
dent, another little bag, at the fight of which he was extremely 
agitated ; for it contained the canary feed, the food of the “dear 
loft companion of his art.” . There is no giving language to the 
effect of this trifling circumftance upon the poor fellow ;. he threw 
down the contribution money that he brought from his pocket 
along with it, not with an ungrateful but with a defperate hand. He 
opened the bag, which was. faftened with red tape, and taking out 
fome of the feed put it to the very bill of the lifelefs bird, exclaim- 
ing—No, poor bijou, no—thou can’ft not peck any more out of 
this hand, that has been thy feeding place fo many years—thou 
canft renember how happy we both were when I bought this bag 
full for thee. Had it been filled with gold thou had’ft deferved it. 
It hall be filled,—and with gold, faid the mafter of the houfe, if I 
could afford it.” . Vol. ili, Pp. 145. 


The neatnefs of the Dutch, and the dirtinefs of the Weft- 
phalians, are humouroufly contrafted; nor do we at all obje& 
to.the adventure at Emeric on the {core of probability. A 
gteat inconvenience in Weftphalia and Pruffian Guelderland 
is the frequency of holidays. On thefe days, we are told, a 
cook will hardly drefs-dinner, or a chamber-maid tofs up the 
beds; after having run through the churches, they ftand in 
the ftreets with folded arms and gaping mouths. 


‘ Fairs, or what they call Kermiffes, are very proper fupplements 
to their fafts and holydays: not that thofe are more numerous than 
in England, but becaufe it is the cuftom for the’ fervants to vifit 
every kermis at whatever diftance, where fhe or they have a friend, 
or relation: and as.each kermis lafts a week, and as it is thought 
very hard if the permiffion is not given for at leaft a couple of days 
at each, yon may guefs in what a fituation families are left betwixt 
one practice and another. If by accident you call on a friend, and 
ftay dinner, the cook is gone to the kermis, or to the church, or 
elfe it is a faft-day, and the can do nothing, but drink coffee eight 
or ten times, and go to the kirk. 

* Yet a kermis, particularly a village one, is worth feeing. It is 
aa annual affociation of all the fcattered parts of a man’s family 
and friends, I attended one in Weftphalia, on a principle of that 
general curiofity which carries me every where. But having no 
village connexions while at Cleves, I wandered about a little place 
m the neighbourhood during kermis time.. The firft joyful groupe 
which I faw gathered together arrefted my ftep. I ftood leaning 
on the gate of a large farm-yard, at the farther end of which I ob- 
ferved a number of perfons fitting round a table, and others danc- 
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ing, and almoft every body finging. The firft glympfe of a ftranger 
brings an invitation, efpecially on public occafions. This urbanity 
is almoft univerfal in Weftphalia. I followed a courteous introducer 
who led me to the mafter and miftrefs of the houfe. Their tefti- 
monies of welcome came fo fait upon me, that had I eat and 
drank of half the different good things which were. fet before me, I 
muft have been killed with kindnefs on the fpot. I foon underftood 
that I was at the houfe of a farmer, whofe happy family from great 
grandfather to grandchild, were amongft the guefts: and all thefe 
different charaéters on the ftage of human life, were dancing on a 
grafs-plat behind the great barn, and all fuch as were or had been 
married, atrayed in their bridal dreffes. One of the brothers’ wives 
introduced a fuckling of two months to the great-grandiather, who 
‘was enjoying health, in the fight of four and thirty relations, and in 
the 87th year of his age! It was a banquet fora good natured f{pec- 
tator to fee the joy with which the old man danced the little creature 
on his knee, then prefented him to the other parts of his family, ac. 
cording to feniority, that the youngling might have a kermifs-kifs 
from all his kindred. But the pretty mother! How I with-that 
you had feen the mother during this tranfaction :—not on account 
of her prettinefs, but becaufe the fineft blufhes that ever circulated 
from the heart into the countenance, and the fofteft tears that ma- 
ternal fondnefs ever brought into the face of a lovely young wo- 
man, would then have been enjoyed by my friend ! and it was her 
firft child! and it had been a match of love; and the babe, ac- 
cording to its parents’ wifh, was a fon, and according to family withes 
alfo, it bore the name of its great-grandfire, and was thought, by 
affection (who takes likeneffes you know in a moment) to inherit 
the hue of the eyes and fome of the features. ‘The attitude, half 
bending over it, in its circuit, as it paffed from the arms of one re- 
lation to thofe of another, was a fubjeét for painting, and might 
have been highly finifhed; but the éxtacy in which, at the end of 
the ceremony, fhe received, and the kiffles with which fhe covered 
it, were beyond the reach of human pencil, and required all the 
powers of nature who works in colours “ dipt in heaven.” After 
this every body drank health, and many more happy family fetes 
to the old man ; who, in return, pledged a bumper of Rhenifli to 
the company ; one of the fons aflured me that the veteran’s mala- 
dies were flight, and always cured by a vifit to one or other of his 
family. His medical fon prefcribed this affeétionate remedy : thus 
when his own home became a little folitary, the yood old man went 
to another : and as all the family live within a fhort diftance from 
the ancient manfion of this their forefather, there is a cure within 
reach for every diforder : he gets rid of a cold at the houfe of one 
child, of a fever at that of another, of'a touch of the rheumatifm at 
a third’s, and at a fourth’s of an head-ach.’ Vol. iii, P. 234. 
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The laft extraét we fhall. make fhall be the account of a 
Dutch rout— 


¢ Dear Mr. Gleaner, 

¢ At your defire, I:am fitting down to give you a defcription of 
what is called in this country, a contre vifite. That I might accom- 
modate to the cuftoms of the place, I invited the affiftance of a good 
natured Dutch neighbour, who helped me through all the ceremo- 
nials: And being no lefs a perfonage than the burgomatter’s wife, 
fhe was wholly competent to the bufinefs. I fhall write in way of 

iit direction, as to what is to be done, &c. &c. 

Two of the largeft rooms in the houfe are always appropriated 
to ie occafion : the better if they communicate, as is indeed ufual 
abroad, but that is not material. Card tables are to be fet in the 
four corners of each room ;. the middle being kept perfectly clear, 
—the place of honor is alw ays determined to be on the right hand 
fide of the pier-glafs. From each fide of this glafs you are to place 
two rows of chairs, with a {quare box called a ftove, at the foot of 
each chair; and, if in winter, you are to take care thefe: {toves are 
well fupplied with burning turf, or rather with the live afhes of 
turf ; and, if in fummer, the fire is to be omitted, as a Dutch wo- 
man is too much in the habit of canting up her legs on thefe abomi- 
nable little footftools to fit comfortably witheut them, and ‘in the 
cold weather, fhe could neither ufe her hands, or i 3 without 
fmoke-drying her feet. — By the gentlemen’s feats vou place {pitting 
boxes ; and, as if thefe would not hold enough, a dozen or two of 
{pitting pots are to be fet on the fide tables, or to grace the corner 
of the card equipage: feveral flates and pencils are alfo to be pro- 
vided. All the plate you can mufter is to be crouded on the 
grand fideboard, and at leaft an hundred tobacco-fipes, with tafte- 
ful devices wrapp’d about them, not forgetting half a dozen pound 
boxes of tobacco, with a fuitable fervice of ftoppers. 

* Thefe preparations being fettled, you are ready to receive the 
company, who begin to appear at your Dutch drum about five in 
the afternoon! The reigning burgomafter’s wife enters firft. You 
are to receive her at the door, after a good run-to meet her, (by way 
of teftifying your joy) with a dead top, a nd you ate to take care 
that your curtfey is at leaft as profound as hers; the better if a lit- 
tle deeper. And if you would adopt the fafhion of this country, 
you fhould revive one of your boarding-fchool finkings at the com- 
mencement of a minuet, or one of your {choot reverences to your 
governefs on leaving the room. You are to take her by the hand, 
you are to fay you are extremely honoured by the vifit, and then 
kifs her three times! Then lead her to the right-hand fide of the 
glafs,—order a burning, red-hot ftove to be put under her petti- 
coats,—(the genteeler if you condefcend to place it yourfelf,)—and 
then recgive the reft of the company, ftoveing them and kiffing in 
the fame manner; more carefully however placing them according 
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to their rank in the town or village, ‘than if they were {o Many 
Britifh peerefies to be fettled by the high fteward, at the trial of a 
fifter peerefs for high treafon, When all the chairs are filled, you 
may order refrefhments. 

‘ In the firft place, tea is to be prefented three times round the — 
room. This over, the card-tables are to be arranged, the ftoves re. 
frefhed, the pipes hghted, and the fpitting boxes begin to work. 
You are to prefent four kings to the burgomafter’s wife, and the 
three you mean to play at hertable. To the next lady, in her rank, 
you prefent the queens: but make a memorandum, that, when 
once feated, nobody ftirs from her table till the party. breaks up at 
ten o’clock, fo that you are fixed as a itatue for almoft five hours, 
The refrefhments are to be handed about every quarter of an hour, 
but to vary, as to the collations. One quarter gives coffee, another 
wine, another liquors, another orgeat, and at every time the com: 
pany eat and drink with unabated appetite; and thofe who offer 
the moft good things of this world, are made the moft honourable 
mention of, in the annals of contre vifiti/m. ‘The ceremonies of 
taking leave are like thofe of entrance. 

“ [It is to be obferved, that when you give one of their vifits it 
is not from your own. invitation: the reigning burgomafter fends 
you word, if convenient, he will come to you fuch a day. Ifyou 
accept the challenge, you are to fend off your cards, in which you 
invite the town to meet him ; who very obligingly obey the fum- 
mons, whether they ever faw you before or no; or whether they 
fhall ever fee you again. 

‘ All the fmoking party keep their own room, but leave fuch a 
ftrong fenfe of their orgies behind them, that it is neceflary your 
houfe, (if your nofe is not a native of Holland,) fhould perform a 
quarantine of a month before it can be purified. 

¢ A contre-vifite feldom includes fupper, but when a fupper is to 
be give in Holland, it always comprehends cards and tea, with the 
immenfe et cetera of about eight times coffee, as many cakes, 
wines, jellies, &c. &c. &c. and {uppofing thefe to begin at half paft 
five, and {upper to be on table at half paft ten, though, the interme- 
diate hours are fully employed in eating and drinking, it does not in 
the leatt prevent the fupper being devoured, as king Richard vo- 
racioufly fays, ‘‘ marrow, bones and all ;’’ for fhough in general 
life, at home the Dutch eat but little of folid, they pay it of 
abroad with the moft incontinent rapacity. Indeed, they feem, like 
certain wild beafts in training for the grand gorging day, when they 
are to be turned out upon criminals, to referve themfelves for thele 
great public occafions: and a Dutch fupper, at the end of five 
hours ftuffing, might very well furnith out one of our lord mayor's 
feafts, and fatisfy all the manfion-houfe monfters on any one of the 
important days, 

*¢ Big with the fate of turkeys, and ofigeefe (” 
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¢ By way of {pecimen, I fhall conclude with a Dutch bill of fare, 
of which I made a N. B, in my pocket-book, immediately on get- 
ting home from the laft cramming-bout to which I had the honour 
of being invited. I fhall only premife that we were only 14 per- 
fons at table. Mem.—It was a fupper. 


TOP. 


A very large fillet of veal bak’d, and forc’d-meat balls, 


: : 
sc) An immenfe fallad. Ee & 
© rm 9, 
; A fore’d pike, of 2slb. weight. 2 2 
ia Pan full of ftew’d pears. . 
sa a 
38 Yard-wide pye, of all meats, birds, and beafts. a & 
RH 3 oS 
~ Bi Pan full of apples. oe 


’ Another monfter of a pike, four fauce, 2olb. ditto. 


Sallad bowl of different pickles. 


WIP UPA 


*J2110} JO 


Whole quarter of fheepifh lamb, roafted. 


Near a peck of 
boiled potatoes. 


> 


BOTTOM. 


‘N.B. Nothing left but the large bones and plates.’ Vol. iii. 
P. 221, 7 


We make no quotation from the account of French cruel- 
ties, which feem to be exaggerated; the account of the 
execution of the princefs de Lamballe is particularly fo. The 
third volume clofes with the author’s elegant poem entitled 
Humanity. ' 

Mr. Pratt has an eafy converfation-ftyle, and touches in the 
manner of Sterne, which many will call pathetic; he writes 
with fprightlinefs and good humour, though, perhaps, he will 
fay we have not reviewed his work with the fame fpirit,—and 
thofe who feek light entertainment will not be ill fatisfied 
with thefe mifcellaneous volumes. 
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Letters to Afr. Archdeacon Travis, in Vindication of one of the 
Tranflator’s Notes to Michaelis’s Introduétion, and in Cons 
firmation of the Opinion, that a Greek Manufcript, now pre- 
Jerved in the Public Library of the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
is one of the Seven, which are quoted by R. Stephens at 
1 Fohn V.7. with an Appendix, containing a Review of Mr. 
Travis’s Collation of the Greek MSS. which he examined 
in Paris: an Extra from Mr. Pappelbaum’s Treatife on 
the Berlin MS. and an Effay on the Origin and Obje of the 


Velefian Readings. By the Tranflator of Michaelis. 
(Concluded from Page 129.) 


JN: giving our account of this very important publication, 

we deferred the confideration of fome of the obje€tions to 
the ftatement of out author, that the whole of his argument 
might be feen in its proper light. ‘The identifying of a ma- 
nufcript is of confiderable confequence. Our author has 
brought forward very {trong reafons in fupport of his opinion. 
Of twenty-five principal readings in Stephens’s manufcript, 
his antagonift allowed twenty-four to be in the Codex Va- 
tabli:—his grounds for controverting the twenty-fifth we 
could not allow. We mutt, therefore, agree with the author 
of the work before us, that in the twenty-fifth reading, for 
aught that as. yet appears to the contrary, his Cambridge ma» 


-nufcript coincides with the ty of Stephens. We come now 


to the archdeacon’s obje€tions to the account given of the 
twenty-four remaining readings in the tranflation of Mi- 
chaelis. 

On the one fide it is afferted, that, out of thefe twenty-four 
readings, fourteen have not been difcovered in any other Greek 
manufcript. ‘Travis limits’'the number to twelve ;. the dif- 
pute therefore is on the two readings to be taken away out 
of the fourteen. That the argument might reft on a fure 
footing, the archdeacon fhould have named his twelve read- 
ings, which he allows to be found in other manufcripts ; for 
our author, after a very accurate fearch, declares that he 
can find only ten fuch examples,—but prefuming that the 
archdeacon muft have fome ground for his ailertion, he ex- 
amined with care the fourteen which he fuppofed not to be 
found in other manufcripts, and lays his hands upon two, 
which he thinks may have led his antagonift into the miftake. 
The firft is, James i. 22. which, according to the sy, is yee 87 
orowilas voux,—according to the common text, yweobe Je mounlas 
acys. Here isa difference of two words, sv and vous, of which 
ev 1s quoted by Wetftein from the Codex Coiflinianus, 202, 
and yeux from the Codex Petavianus, 1; but as both sv and 


vous are not to be found together in any one manufcript a 
fides 
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fides the ry, either the archdeacon is wrong in this inftance, or 
he has fome other ground to go upon, not before the public. 

The other reading which it is imagined may have led the 
archdeacon into the fuppofed error in counting, is in 2 Pet. xi. 
11. where we find in the ¢y the words xaé’ tavlwv Braaconuov,—but 
inthe common text, xal’ avlov mapa xusiw Braacgnuov. Here 
again there are two variations : but though the Codex Alexan- 
drinus and two other MSS. omit srapa xupiw, yet they have not 
xa’ tavlov for xal’avlwv. But there is a probability that the 
archdeacon may have been mifled by fome other circumftances ; 
and of the fourteen readings of our author he may ftrike 
out two from having feen the Velefian readings quoted for a 
fimilar reading with the ¢y.. We would not pore fuppofe 
that the objector could have fallen into fuch a miftake: but the 
probability has been fo far of fervice to the public, that it has 
brought forward a moft accurate inveftigation of thefe read- 
ings, the character of which we fhall give in our author’s 
words— 


‘ The refult of this inquiry is, that the Velefian readings were 
taken, neither from Greek, nor even from Latin manufcripts, but 
from Robert Stephens’s edition of the Vulgate, publifhed at Paris in 
1540: that the object, which the marquis of Velez had in view, in 
framing this colleétion of readings, was to fupport, not the Vulgate 
in general, but the text of this edition in particular, wherever it 
varied from the text of Stephens’s Greek Teftament printed in 15.50%" 
and that with this view he tranflated into Greek the readings of the 
former, which varied ‘from the latter, except where Stephens’s Greek 
margin fupplied him with the readings which he wanted, where he 
had only to tranfcribe and not to tranflate.’ rP. 67. 


The grounds of this opinion are given at full length in an 
Appendix. With refpect to the argument on the fourteen 
readings, it is evident that we cannot form a conclufion till 
we have heard the whole that can be faid on the other fide, 
Travis may be in poffeffion of fome manufcripts which have 
hitherto i ac the réfearches of the learned world,—they 
may have taken their flight at the fame time with the manu- 
{cripts from the royal library at Paris,—and whén the former 
have been difcovered by the archdeacon, they may probably 
give him a clue to future difcoveries. 

We have already faid that if twelve out of the fourteen 
readings were allowed by both parties not to be in any other 
manu{cript, we fhould think ourfelves juftified in drawing the 
fame conclufion with our author; but the queftion without 
doubt deferves inveftigation, namely, to determine the degree 
of weight to be given to.a few variations between the quota- 


tions from one maaufcript, and the readings of another fup- 
Hh3 pofed 
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pofed to be different. This fubject is treated in a very ma- 
{terly manner in the fixth letter ; and the miftake of Travis is 
clearly pointed out, under which it is not improbable that 
others eager to eftablifh a point may frequently labour. ’We 
will fuppofe that a fingle reading quoted from the vy in 
Stephens’s margin differs from the Codex Vatabli. Is this 
decifive againft their identity ?—by no means; for the num- 
ber of pafflages in which they agree muft be confidered ; and if 
no other difference is to be found, who could doubt of their 
identity? The,error might be in the margin from a variety 
of caufes,—from collation, or from the errors of the prefs. 
We muft. compare together, in a queftion of this nature, 
the number of places in which the readings ‘agree; or 
we fhall deceive ourfelves and others. The neceflity of this 
is fhown from the many miftakes into which Travis has fallen 
in arguing again{t the manufcripts now in the national library 
at Paris, which by fome are fuppofed to have been ufed by 
Stephens. We fhall extract our author’s appeal to the arch- 
deacon on his mode of reafoning on two manufcripts— 


¢ In your attempt to prove. that the Codex Stephani @ is not the 
fame as the Codex Regius 102, you have produced nine examples, 
in which, according to your ftatement, the readings afcribed by 
Stephens to the former, differ from the readings of the latter: and 
you have quoted five more, in which you fay that the latter differs 
from all Stephens’s manufcripts. But as.the Codex @ is quoted by 
Stephens between five and fix hundred times, fourteen examples 
of difagreement between his quotations and your own are really few, 
confidering the numerous caufes, which are and muft be productive 
of error, and confequently of contradiction between ‘the extracts 
made by different perfons from the fame manufcript. Again, in 
your attempt to prove the non-identity of the Codex Stephani.» 
and the Codex Regius 62, you have produced five examples, in 
which, according to your ftatement, the readings of the latter differ 
from thofe, which are afcribed in Stephens’s margin to the former: 
and you have quoted four examples to fhew that the Codex Regius 
62 is not any one of Stephens’s manufcripts. But the Codex y is 
quoted between three and four hundred times in Stephens’s margin, 
exclufively of thofe places, where it is comprehended under z. or 
ev act, which in the four gofpels occurs feventy-eight times. Nine 
contradictions therefore in regard to this MS. are few, in compari- 
fon of the whole number of quotations. In order to determine the 
exact proportion, which the number of contradiétions between the 
quotations in Stephens’s margin and the MSS. from which thofe 
quotations are believed to have been taken, may bear to the whole 
number of quotations, without deftroying the evidence derived from 
the examples of coincidence, I have taken the pains to sa 
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with the Complutenfian edition all Stephens’s quotations from it, 
throughout the whole New Teftament. It is quoted by the mark 
a four hundred and fixty-five times, and in an hundred and thirteen 
laces more it is quoted in conjunction with all Stephens’s MSS, 
The whole number of quotations therefore from the Compl. ed. is 
five hundred and feventy-eight: among which there are not lefs 
than forty-eight, which are falfe: or, in other words, there are 
forty-eight readings afcribed in Stephens’s margin to the Codex as 
which contradi@, and that too materially in feveral places, the read- 
ings of the Complutenfian edition. Fourteen examples of contra- 
diction therefore in the cafe of the»Codex 3, which is quoted in 
Stephens’s margin as often as the Complutenfian edition, or nine 
examples of contradiétion in the cafe of the Codex », which is 
quoted above four hundred times, are a meie nothing.’ Pp, 104. 


Thefe forty-eight falfe readings are given at full length; and 
our author’s argument is briefly this—The mark « in Ste- 
phens’s margin denotes the Complutenfian edition. Since un- 
der this mark there are forty-eight readings not to be found 
in the Complutenfian edition,—a and the Complutenfiari 
edition are, according to Travis, two very different books: 
but we know that they are not different books, and therefore 
the archdeacon’s mode of reafoning is falfe. Again, if 
48 contraditions may be found in 578 quotations without 
affecting the credibility of afa€t, one error in the margin of 
Stephens cannot ayy | the evidence derived from 24 read- 
ings, for the identity of the Codex Vatabli and iy; and all 
the reafohing on fimilar grounds by Travis, on the other Pari- 
fian manufcripts, falls to the ground. 

In the feventh letter aninference is drawn from the iden- 
tity, now eftablifhed, of the sy and the Codex Vatabli, of fome 
confequence in the controverfy on the famous verfe in St. 
John’s epiftle. ‘The non-exiftence of this verfe, and the mif- 
placing of the femicircle, are decided by a mere infpeétion of 
the manufcript. That the femicircle .was fometimes mif- 
placed by Stephens, is undeniably proved from two inftances 
of a fimilar error in quoting the Complutenfian edition ; and 
we doubt not that many mere might be produced if any per- 
fon would give himfelf the trouble of comparing the pofition 
of this femicircle in the text with each feparate manufcript. 
Stephens has inclofed only ev +» spay between his obelus and 
femircle in 1 J. v. 7: but the Codex sy omits more; therefore 
the femicircle is mifplaced. Of this we have not in our own 
minds the leaft fhadow of a doubt; and, with our author, we 
really think it extraordinary that any man who lays claim to 
the title of a critic. can aflert that Stephens’s femicircle at 
t J. v.:7. “ morally fpeaking, could not be mifplaced.” 

Hh 4 The 
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The limits of our Review will not permit us to notice.all 
the arguments againft the laft ftrange pofition produced in the 
remaining part of this letter. ‘They are ingenious and fatis- 
fa€tory,—they leave nothing to be faid upon the fubje&: and 
if Robert Stephens could be a witnefs of the learning difplayed 
on the mifplacing of one of his marks, though he might be 
aftonifhed at the importance attributed to its prefent place, 
he would probably act as our author fuppofes— 


‘ You (fays he to Travis in a note) confider yourfelf, as the de- 
fender of Robert Stephens; but if Robert were now alive, I be- 
lieve he would not thank you for defending the blunders of his 
compofitor. On the contrary he would call you his accufer, and 
me his defender : for you afcribe a pofition, which is undoubtedly 
falfe, to actual defign, whereas I explaim it as a mere overfight, 
which is no impeachment, either of his learning, or of his. integri- 
ty. Credo igitur, fi Stephanus jam vivat, patrocinium iftud mani- 
bus ac pedibus repulfurum.’ Pp. 149. 


The remainder, which is rather more than one half of the 
volume, confifts of an Appendix in three numbers. In the 
firft, ‘Travis’s arguments, to prove that the manufcripts 
marked in Stephens’s margin ¥, 0, € 5, ¢, m, 4 s&, are not the 
fame as thofe now in the national library at Paris, under the 
marks 84, 106, 112, 72, 47, or-49, 62, 102, 237, are exa- 
mined. ‘This isa part of the work to which the archdeacon’s 


attention is called in a very ferious manner ;—and here our 
tafk is very irxfome ; for the accufations and the proofs are fo 
{trong, that it is impoflible for the reader. not to afhix fome 
epithets to one or the other of the two antagonifts, which we 
could wifh not to fee in our pages. Of the archdeacon’s proois 
that the MS. 84 is not Stephens’s MS. , our author fays, 
that the firft’ proves nothing,—the fourth proves againft him> 
felf,—and the fifth is really falfe. We fhall quote our author's 
words on the fifth— 


‘ Your lafl example, fir, contains a {mall deviation from the truth: 
for after having quoted etyrev av avrov miagas, nar ekyrbev ex TIS 
ywous autwy, xa edeigy from the MS. 84, at John VII. -30, you 
aflert that it is contradiétion to all the MSS. of R. Stephens. Now, 
if you again examine Stephens’s margin at John VII. 30, you will 
find that this reading is not contradiéted by any one of Stephens's 
manuf{cripts : for not a fingle MS. has Stephens quoted in the whole 
verfe.’ Pp. 162, 


Of this our readers muft judge for themfelves. 
On the Codex Stephani d and 106, our author fays— 


‘ To prove the non-identity of the MS. 106 and Stephens’s 


MS. 9, you have produced nine examples : and five more, to fhew 
' that 
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that the MS. 106 is neither Stephens’s MS. 2, nor any other of his 
manufcripts. In the former fet, the firft, fecond, and eighth, prove 
againft yourfelf, and the ninth is at leaft doubtful : in the latter fet, 
all the five are without exception falfe. Moreover, in one of the 
examples you have mifreprefented Stephens’s margin, in | anotiies 
you have mifreprefented his text.’ Pp. 164. 


On two other manufcripts our author is not lefs decifive— 


* To prove that the MS. 112 is not Stephens’s MS e, you have 
produced eight examples, of which the firft is falfe, and the fifth 
proves nothing. And to prove that the MS. 112 is neither Stephens’s 
£, nor any other of’ his MSS. you have quoted nine examples, of 
which the three firft are falfe, the fourth proves rather againft your 
opinion than for it, and the five laft prove nothing.’ Pp. 176. 


In this there is fo extraordinary an inftance of a total ab- 
fence of judgment, or total ignorance of Greek, that we 
fhould not do juftice to the public if we did not give our au- 
thor’s account of the archdeacon’s mode of collating— 


‘ In the former fet, your firft example is of fo curious a nature, 
that I muft relate the hiftory of it at full length. Robert Stephens 
in his firft edition of the Greek Teftamem had printed the words 
ol anorouSncayTEs or Ev TH Manyyeveria Matth, XIX, 28. without a 
comma between wo: and ey, in the fame manner as Erafmus had 
done, who connected ev t madiyyeveria with of amoasbnoavres 4sot. 
In his fecond edition, Stephens adopted the punétuation of his fa- 
ther in law Colinzeus, and inferted a comma before ev tm mamyye~ 
yecia, Which feparates this expreffion from the preceding words, 
and refers it to waSicecS¢ in the latter part of the verfe. Inchis 
third edition he again followed the punétuation adopted by Eraf- 
mus; but as his five MSS. y, 3; ¢, ¢, «8, had the punétuation of his 
fecond edition, and the pofition of the ftop makes in this place an 
alteration in the fenfe, he thought it neceffary to remark, that five 
of his MSS. had a ftop before ey t™ wamryyeveria, which he has 
exprefled in Greek, in the following manner: [Ipo tov, ev on 
Tamyyeveria, DiarTomnv EX¥TL TO Y, Oy &, fy sB- In decyphering 
thefe words you have unfortunately conftrued the Greek prepofi- 
tion apo like the Latin pro, and have taken it in the fenfe of “ for,” 

or “ inftead of,” which in Greek, fir, is exprefled by av. Hence 
you concluded, that Stephens meant to fay “ inftead of ev’ 7 
Taryyeveria the MSS. y, 2, é, &, iB, read diac Toany EXBTUY,” ’ and have 
accordingly. quoted oi anorgbngavres (40k diaaTOAny EXsTt, oTay, as the 
reading of the Codex Stephani e, which you fay contradiéts the 
reading of the MSS. 112. The learned doétors of the Sorbonne, 
in examining the very edition, in which you have been fo unfor- 
tunate, fell into the contrary miftake, and took the various readings 


in Stephens’s margin for the annotations of the editor, which they 
condemned 
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condemned as. containing heretical doctrines. But the writer of 
the Codex Corfendoncenfis met with the very fame accident as 
yourfelf: and, as it is always a comfort to have a‘companion jn 
diftrefs, I will relate to you the whole ftory. The commen text 
at 2 Cor. VIII. 4. 5. is deEacSar nuas, mai « xaSu¢ namicayey: but 
the beft, and moft numerous authorities reject deFacSai fyuas, which 
is probably an intérpolation. The proprietor.of an ancient MS, 
fromy which the Codex Corfendoncenfis was copied, knowing that 
deacIas yuas was contained in fome MSS, but rejected by others, 
and wifhing perhaps to refcue thefe words from the charge of {pu- 
rioufnefs, wrote, with a reference to deagrSa nuas, the following 
note in the margin: sy qwoaaois Tav avTiypapay ovtws evpntat. The 
induftrious {cribe, wlio wrote the Codex Corfendoncenfis, taking 
thefe words for a part of Holy Writ, which had been omitted in 
the text and fupplied in the margin, transferred them into’ the body 
of his own work, and wrote as follows ; deéacSau nuceg. ev WoAAIS THD 
GVTIYpAPaY OUTWS EUpNTaL, Hal & Kadus NATITamev.’ P. 170. 


In the fame manner our author ‘purfues his antagonift 
through his other collations, and concludes his fubje& in the 
following manner— : 


* Here I would willingly clofe this fubjeét : but as you yourfelf 
are fo extremely liberal of cenfure, even in cafes where you ought 
rather to applaud, you muft not expect to efcape, where cenfure is 
juftly due. The expreflion “ fhameful debility,” which you apply 
to Le Long, Wetftein, and Griefbach, might be retorted not. four 
but fourfcore fold on yourfelf: for of an hundred and thirty ex- 
amples, ‘which you have produced p. 220—241, and which have 
been the fubje& of the preceding inquiry, there are more than 
feventy, which are either falfe, or prove nothing, or prove againit 
yourfelf, When I find you arguing from Stephens’s filence, and 
concluding that his MSS. agreed with his text, wherever.he has not 
{pecified the contrary, or when I fee you gravely copying Ste- 
phens’s own words, and producing them as various réadings of 4 
Greek manufcript, I have no other fenfation than that of pity for a 
man, who has imprudently engaged in facred criticifm, without 
poflefling the neceflary qualifications. But when I meet with af+ 
fertions that cannot be afcribed to want of knowledge, when I find 
you quoting Stephens for evidence, which he has not given, and 
fuppreffing that which he_really has, and confider that there are in- 
{tances of the former kind, in which you could hardly have been 
taken by furprife,. and examples of the latter, in which you neither 
could have been ignorant of what Stephens had quoted, nor of the 
impoffibility of concealing that quotation without leading your 
readers into error, it is really difficult to avoid giving way to the 
fuggeftions of a juft indignation, But as I fhould think it a very 


unbecoming liberty in me, to make ufe of the fame language to 
' yous 
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you, fir, which you think yourfelf warranted to ufe toward your 
adverfaries, I will fay only of your,collation, Valeat in opinioni- 
bus et fermonibus imperitorum, ab ingeniis prudentium repudietur ; 
vehementes habeat ét repentinos impetus, {patio interpofito et caufa 
cognita confenefcat.’ P. 238. 


. 


We will not, in this flage of the difpute, interpofe our 
judgment. We will wait for the archdeacon’s reply,—we 
will then weigh with the utmoft attention the arguments on 
both fides, and fhall not, upon a fair eftimation of them, hefi- 
tate in giving a decifive opinion. We will not, from the 
prefent appearances, condemn a perfon accufed of high crimes 
in the republic of letters by a man, of noted learning and in- 
duftry ; but we fhall wait for the defence, of which the pub- 
lic muft be in as anxious expectation as ourlelyes. A {fatis- 
factory account muft doubtlefs be given of the ftrange mil- 
take above mentioned, ‘in fuppofing a remark of Stephens’s to 
be part of Matthew’s text; or the collator muft reft contented 
under the imputation of fuch ignorance as rendered him in- 
capable of performing the tafk, which on other grounds we 
fhould fay he had at leaft very imprudently undertaken. 

In the fecond number of the Appendix, is given an ample 

account of the famous or rather mfamous Berlin manufcript, 
or Codex Ravianus,—an impofture upon the public, which no 
man of letters ought to have quoted in fupport of any reading 
whatever, as there cannot be a doubt of its being merely a 
copy from the Complutenfian edition. 
_ In the third number, the Velefian readings are treated at 
large, and in a very fatisfactory manner. | It is an excellence 
of our author (though fome may find fault with his prolixity), 
that he leaves no. {tone unturned to give fatisfaction to his 
reader. A very large colle€tion of readings is given, which 
prove entirely to our fatisfaction that the marquis de Velez 
did not take his readings immediately from Greek or Latin 
manufcripts, but from Robert Stephens’s edition of the Vul- 
gate, publifhed at Paris in 1540,—that he did this to fupport, 
not the Vulgate in general, but the text of this edition in par- 
ticular, wherever it varied trom the text of Stephens’s in 1550, 
—and that with this view he tranflated into Greek the readings 
of the former, which varied from the latter, except where Ste- 
phens’s Greek margin fupplied him with the readings which he 
wanted, where he had only to tranfcribe and not to tranilate. 

Hence we fhall prefume that from the evidence concen- 
trated in fo able a manner by our author, fome points hitherto 
in difpute will be confidered as abfolutely determined, and 
that no one with any pretenfions to critical {kill will bring 
forward, in fupport of a pofition, cither the forgeries of the 

marquis 
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marquis de Velez, or the {fpurious manufeript under the name 
of the Codex Ravianus. ‘The deeply learned indeed did not 
require fuch ample proofs as have been given by our ‘author; 
but it is a fervice for which the public cannot be too thankful 
to him; for he has placed the fubject in fo clear a light that no 
one with the leaft degree of attention can be hereafter de- 
ceived. This part of his work we recommend ftrenuoufly 
to the clergy of all defcriptions, who cultivate the facred 
writings in the originals, and have a with that they may be 
edited with the care and integrity which fuch writings 
deferve. 

On the other parts of the work, namely, the exact ferutiny 
into the merits of Stephens as a collator and editor, the clerg 
will, we doubt not, fix their attention ; and hence they will fee 
the neceflity of a Teftament fimilar to that which Griefbach is 
now preparing for the prefs in Germany. When we have a 
perfon fo well qualified for the taik as our author, we regret 
that his own univerfity does not reap the benefit of his labours 
by publifhing under his infpe€tion a Teftament which may vie 
with that of a foreign profeffor. The tafk would refle& equal 
honour on the editor and the patrons of the edition. Sucha 
work is much wanted ; and, at any rate, after fo many improve- 
ments in the Teftament, it is a fhame that the books ufed in 
moft ichools, and by a very great part of the clergy, fhould not 
have derived more improvement from the labours of two cen- 
turies. 

We cannot quit this work indeed without recommending it 
to every perfon qualified to be a judge on any critical queftion 
connected with Greek literature. ‘The mode of identifying a 
manufcript, of examining its readings, and the readings of 
early editions of the Teftament, may be transferred to the 
manuf{cripts and editions of the claflics. It may be a guide to 
future editors ; and if they are endued with the fame skill, in- 
duftry, and integrity with our author, we may expect that the 
writings of the ancients may be in no long time delivered to 
us free from the blemifhes of inaccurate tranferibers or care» 
Jefs collators. We fhall repeat it again, that our author de- 
ferves well of the public, at large, as well as of the republic of 
letters ; and that from the fpecimens of his learning and 1n- 
duftry in the work before us, and the tranflation of Michaelis, 
we cannot doubt that he wil! continue to employ his talents 
in a manner to refleQ honour on his country and profeflion. 
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A Vindication of the Duke of Bedford’s Attack upon Mr. Burke's 
Penfion: in Reply to a Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke to a Noble Lord. By Thomas George Street. S8vo. 25. 
Jordan. 1796. 


ISGUSTED with the ftyle of three pamphlets on this fubjeét, 
noticed in our laft Review, we are glad to take up one, which, 
if it does not make any great pretenfions to fine writing, is free from 
abufive language. Mr. Burke is very properly reprehended for his 
perfonalities towards the duke of Bedford, a peer of the realm, acting 
in his official capacity,—is treated with proper irony, for the enco- 
miums he beftowed on lord Grenville,—is extolled for his merits dur- 
ing the American war, for which it is afferted that he deferved a pen- 
fion,x—and blamed for the occafion and mode of receiving his prefent 
penfions. The ground of the prefent penfions is affumed to be, not 
the merits which Mr. Burke boafts of in his work, but the aflifi- 
ance he has given to the prefent adminiftration, by his conduc to- 
wards the French nation; and the mode of receiving his penfions 
is faid to be inconfiftent with his own bills of ceconomy ; for by 
them, * ke ought not to have accepted a penfion, that did not pro- 
ceed from an addrefs to the throne by parliament.’ - Extracts of 
this bill are given; and the impartial muft judge :—but where {hall 
we find the impartial ? 
To Mr. Burke’s language on the nobility, which we confider as 
teprehenfible in the higheft degree, the following queftion, with a 
remark deferving attention, is put— 


* Why, what is all this but the rankeft jacodini/m ? Had it been 
uttered by a common mana year ago, he would have been fub- 
jected to all the pains and penalties of the far-chamber committees 
that have been inftituted amongft us ; and Mr. Reeves and his af- 
fociates would have fulminated againft him their bans and their 
anathemas without number.’ P. 40. 


The ftride of Mr. Burke, from the founder of the Ruffel family, 
to the prefent duke, is properly noticed; and a juft encomium is 
beftowed on the merits of lord Ruffel. It is denied that Mr. Ruf- 
fel was the murderer of the duke of Buckingham ; and on this 
point Mr. Burke would do well to confider his evidence. ~The be- 
flowing of the monaftic lands on the Ruffel family is efteemed to 
be not more improper than the beftowing of them on the bi- 
fhopricks of Oxford, Peterborough, Briftol, Glocefter, and Chefter. 


lhe neceflity of a reform in France is infifted on; and the invec- 
7 tives 
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tives of Mr. Burke on this fubject are paffed over, as the wit, if 
there is any wit in them, of the fhambles. And, inftead of preach. 
ing up eternal war, our author exhorts us to join in defiring a truce 
to the miferies of mankind ; and in the conclufion pays his tribute 
of applaufe to the eloquence of Mr. Burke. The pamphlet con. 
fines itfelf too much, we fear, to found fenfe and plain language, 
to produce, in the prefent irritation of parties, its due effect, 


A Leaf out of Burke's Book: being an Epifile to that Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, in Reply to his Letter to a Noble Lord, om the 
Subject of his Penfion. By M. C. Browne. Svo. 25. Walker, 


1796. 
Mr. Browne fcrutinifes Mr. Burke’s conduét from his firft ap- 


pearance in parliament to the prefent times, with a view to prove, 
that, from his firft entrance into political life, he has conftantly made 
ufe of his fplendid talents not to enlighten the public, but to dazzle 
and dupe it, as beft anfwered his own private purpofes, or thofe of 
the party-leaders, under whofe banners he engaged. 


Hence, to this caufe is to be attributed Mr. Burke’s fupport of the 
principles of this nation’s right to tax America,—the violent cen- 
fures againft Lord North,—the encomiums on Mr. Pitt for ful 
pending the Habeas Corpus Aé&t,—the Bill of G2conomy when out 
of power,—and the accepting of fo large a penfion in dire contra- 
diction to it, on an acceffion of influence,—the rafh language ufed 
by Mr. Burke, which was fo-generally offenfive to the houfe of 
commons, when two of the principal clerks of the paymafter’s of- 
fice were accufed of peculation, and other mal-praétices,—the coa- 
lition with lord North, againft whom fo many philippics had been 
employed,—the virulence of abufe againft Mr. Haftings,—and, 
above all, the unparalleled conduét of Mr. Burke towards the French 
nation, owing, in fome meafure, to his private views of religion. 

Whether thefe charges are true or not, it is not our bufinefs but 
that of the nation to determine ; but we muft fay that the man who, 
to vilify one of the firft perfonages in our lift of nobility, enters in- 
to a ftri€& examination of the merits of a remote anceftor, and cau- 
tioufly hides from the public the worthieft perfon in the line of de 
fcent from him, deferves to have his-own merits feverely fcrutinifed, 
and muft expect to have his own actions brought before the bar ofan 
impartial public. 

From an inquiry into Mr. Burke’s conduét, we naturally exped- 
ed to be led to the duke of Bedford and his anceftry ; and, in com- 
mon with every Englifhman, we rejoiced in reading an encomium 
upon a young nobleman of fuch high rank, derived from one, it's 
faid, who has known him from his infancy. * The fuavity and 
urbanity of his manners can only be furpaffed by the opennefs and 
philanthropy of his heart ; and his eafy and unaffected pee ed 
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flects a luftre on his high and diftinguifhed rank.’ It is furely better 
toerr, even if this were an error, on the fide of praife, than to caft 
about firebrands and death, as it were in fport. The reft of the 
pamphlet is taken up with cenfures on the language ufed by Mr. 
Burke upon the French revolution: but his eloquence, extolled in 
Mr. Burke’s own manner, may perhaps lead: many people to think 
that thefe raptures of eloquence are not of very difficult acquifition. 
Apologies are made for hafte and incorreétnefs ; and if there are 
fome grounds for it, the pamphlet will find readers from its mode of 
examining Mr. Burke’s pretenfions, -and is in itfelf not without 
merit, 2 . 


Sober Reflections on the Seditious and Inflammatory Letter of the Right 
Hon, Edmund Burke, to a Noble Lord. <Addreffed to the ferious 
Confideration of his Fellow,Citizens. By ohn Thelwall. 8wo. 
2s. 6d. Symonds. 1796. 


They who expeét, from the manner in which Mr. Thelwall has 
been treated by the author of the letter (not without fome appear- 
ance of truth, in the title-page, called feditious and inflammatory), 
that the virulence of Mr. Burke’s language muft in this pamphlet 
find a rival, will be difappointed. ‘There are indeed many fober 
reflections, but they are the reflections of a mind endued evidently 
with great energy, and fenfible of the injuries it has received. Mr. 
Thelwall fhrinks not ‘ from the imputation of being a democrat, a 
jacobin, or a fans-culotte;’ but declares himfelf, at the fame time, 
‘ambitious of emulating the chivalrous fpirit of our ancient he- 
roes, I can venerate,’ fays he, * the talents of enthufiafm employed 
againft my own caufe, and (in the more liberal acceptation of the 
phrafe) as Shakefpere expreffes it— : 


‘* Envy their great defervings and high merits, 
Becaufe they are not of our determination, 
But ftand againft us as an enemy.” .P. 3. 


This fentiment feems to have guided the author’s pen throughout 
his pamphlet. He attributes much of the rancour of Mr, Burke to 
an evident diftemper of his mind; and if he. ufes the ftrong meta- 
phor of the hydrophobia of alarm, it is not in the bitternefs of 
malevolence, but in the kindnefs of pity. 

‘I would not willingly,’ he adds, * even if my feeble lance were 
capable of piercing the feven-fold fhield of literary and ariftocratic 
pride, by which my opponent is defended, I would. not wantonly 
tear with frefh wounds a breaft already bleeding with the keeneft 
anguifh of paternal affliction.’ In another place he thus compli- 
ments his rival. , * I bow with veneration to the gigantic powers of 
his unwearied intelle& ; I gaze with rapture upom the fplendid ef- 
fufions of his inexhauftible fancy, and I have not the favage igno- 
rance to fuppofe, that if 1 had the will or the power to deftroy his 
reputation, I could transfer his genius to myfelf, or plant his ho- 
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nours upon my own brow. .... So far is the gall of perfonal ahimo. 
fity from my pen, thatin the fervent finceri of foul, I ¢an éx. 
claim—“ Far, far may that period be removed, when fate or ca- 
price fhall infli€& upon him eitherthe filence of death, or the death 
of filence.” — : 

Similar paffages might be extraéted from other parts of his work; 
and whatever may be our opinion of Mr. Thelwall’s politics, all 
muft agree, we think, in commending fuch generofity of fpirit, af- 
ter he had been ftigmatifed by Mr. Burke, as ‘a wicked pantler to 
avarice and ambition.’ 

The chief points difcuffed in this pamphlet are the rafhnefs and 
intemperance of Mr. Burke’s language, and attack upon the nobili- 
ty, and, indeed, upon all property ; and, in this part, Mr. Burke 
is faid to be ‘the firft complete leveller’ the author ever met with, 
—The neceflity of calm difcuffion, on a fubjecé of fuch great im. 
portance as property, is well infifted on. Mr. Burke’s early educa- 
tion is hinted at; but his zeal for the church is not fuppofed to be 
his ruling motive ; in the late tranfactions of his life he is confidered 
as-a republican of the old Roman fchool, redeemed by the patron- 
age of lord Fitzwilliam from being a public lecturer at a provineial 
univerfity, and, from his connections, attached to an ariftocratic 
party, more dangerous, in our author’s opinion, than the ancient 
tories.— Hence Mr. Burke’s condué is accounted for in the two 
revolutions of America and France: in the former the oppofition 
made to adminiftration was under the direction of Mr. Burke's 
friends ; during the latter, the lower orders have interfered, and his 
former friends had not much weight in directing the public opi- 
nion.—The abfurdity of Mr. Burke’s attack upon the duke of 
Bedford is then animadverted on, from the obvious circumftance 
that fo many other noble families are in his fituation; and the im- 
propriety of pafling over ah eminent charaéter in the Ruffel family 
is forcibly noticed—The morality of ‘Mr. Burke is called in 
queftion on the grounds of his attack of the duke of Bedford ; and 
fome expreffions, which imply that his grace’s anceftors might have 
refted in quiet if the late penfions had been undifturbed, are treat- 
ed with juft feverity. ‘The penfions, whatever may have been Mr, 
Burke’s merits, it is faid, were not given to him for fuch as he has 
ftated, but for the part which he has taken in the French revolu- 
tion; and to him is attributed much of that alarm by which the na- 
tion, during the laft three years, has been fo intemperately difquiet- 
ed.——T he ftrange jargon of Mr. Burke on Cannibal _philofophers 
(an expreffion which ought not to have come froma man of letters) is 
controverted by an appeal to fa&ts—Firit, that the philofophers were 
not (and, indeed, how can philofophers be) Cannibals, for they 
were deftroyed by the Cannibals: Secondly, whatever thefe philo- 
fophers were, they were not formed by the new but the old govern- 


ment of France.-—The Cannibals of France are reprobated “ 
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juft feverity, and Robefpierre’s character is well- delineated — The 
author vindicates’bimfelf in the conclufion from’ the accufations of 
Mr. Burke, gives fome-accoynt of his leétures, and is not without 
hope, that Mr. Burke may renovate a general -{pirit of i inquiry to 
be ultimately beneficial to the kingdom. 

Upon the whole we may fafely fay, that though there are evident 
marks of hafte in fome parts of this compofition, it is worthy of Mr: 
Burke’s notice: and the advocates for the two parties, of fans-culottifm 
and ancient chivalry, will find matter enough to admire and to cCon- 
demn. An impartial reader cannot fail of deriving fome amufe- 
ment and inftruction from a comparifon of the two pamphlets. On 
the one hand the preux chevalier, Mr. Burke, throws down his glove 
among the fans-culottes in the language fuppofed to be peculiar to 
them ; and, on the other, a fans-culotte takes it up, and enters the 
lifts with the dignity of ancient chivalry. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, in Anfwer toa 
Letter refpefing the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauder- 
dale; to which is appended fome Anticipation of Mr. Burke's 
Thoughts on a Regicide Peace. By the Rev. George, Neale, Au- 
thor of Effays on..Modern. Manuers, Sc. Ge. 8vo.. Od, Darton 
and Harvey. 1796. 


It is greatly to the credit of the duke of Bedford and the eatl of 
Lauderdale, that fo many men of refpeétable character fhould have 
volunteered in their defence, when they were wantonly attacked and 
calumniated by Mr. Burke, only becaufe they fhought an inquiry 
into the nature of .a penfion, granted evidently in contradiétion to 
Mr. Burke’s own bill, a conftitutional object. 

The prefent pamphlet is-femarkable, as being the production of 
a churchman, who is not afraid of incurring the cenfure of his fu- 
periors by giving his tribute of applaufe to noblemen avowedly in 
oppolition to the court. It contains fome good points,—though, like 
moft of the anfwers to Burke (that of the Old Whig excepted), it 
bears evident marks of hafte. 

The ftrongeft part of this letter is that which refpeéts the war; 
and in the. following fentiment, we fear there are few readers whg 
have not caufe to coincide 


* And now, fir, (in allufion to your idea of perpetual war, and 
not on account of what you have been pleafed to fay of the duke of 
Bedford,) I will take one more glance abyour penfion. I fear in- 
deed, while it has fortified you againft any fpecies of public diftrefs, 
(for were all the neceffaries of lifé even ten times dearer than they 
are, it would not preclude you from their regular enjoyment,) it has 
alfo palfied.the dictates of, 1 would hope, a naturally warm and 
fufceptible heart. The rich.Dives thought not of the miferies of a 
Lazarus. You now, perhaps, to'ufe your own language, ‘ have 
nothing to attend to but the lazy enjoyment of undifturbed poffef- 

Carn, Rey, Vou, XVI, April, 1796. li fions ;” 
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. fions;’’ or, as you fee not the diftrefs of the middling and lower 
claffes of people, your own well appointed board, (it is your own 
fault if it be otherwife) has lulled ypu into the idea that no fuck 
thing exifts. _ ** Poor rich man,” (page g,) as you ftyle the duke of 
Bedford in a fuppofed politieal deficiency of knowledge, compared 
with your own attainments, “ poor rich man,” I fay to you in 
comparifon with myfelf in this cafe, you muft indeed have ‘hut 
yourfelf up in your caftle of plenty if thefe things have been hidden 
from your eyes. They are indeed fo notorious, that I will not 
trouble you with any further elucidation.’ p. 26. 


The Politician’s Creed. Being the Great Outline of Political Science, 
From the Writings of Montefquieu, Hume, Gibbon, Paley, Town/- 


end, Fc. Sc. By an Independent., Vol. I, Svo. 7s. Boards. - 


Robinfons, 1795. 


This volume is haxd/omely printed on fine paper. What other 
merit it may poffefs, is difficult to difcover, as it confifts of fele€tions 
from feveral authors, with whofe works all perfons having any pre- 
tenfions to literature are converfant. The profeffed defign of the 
publication is to fhow the fuperiority of our mixed form of go- 
vernment, by exhibiting the defeéts of other political fyftems. 
Such an object, in point of intention, would be entitled to our warm- 
eft encomium: but the compiler has rendered the fincerity: of his. 
motive fufpicious by adopting, without comment, part of a celebrated 
eflay in Hume where aé/olute monarchy is reprefented as ‘ the eafef 
death, the true euthanafia of the Britifa conftitution” Whatever pains 
may be taken to inculcate fervility in a nation whofe attachment te 
freedom has hitherto been its honour, we hope that this will never 
be part of the creed of our countrymen. 


For all Ranks of People, Political Inftruftions. Part I, On the Billi 
of Rights. Owthe Liberty of the Prefs. Part If. On a Reform 
in Parliament, and its probable Confequences. Part III. On Po- 
puler Difcontents. On the Mob. On the Deftruction of the Englift 
Conftitution. Svo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


Thefe three pamphlets are extraéted from the “ Politician’s 
Creed,”-a publication which we have already noticed; in the pre- 
ceding article 


Elucidation of Mr. Bowyer’s Plan for a magnificent Edition of Hume's 
Hiftory of England, with a Continuation by G. Gregory, D. D. Se. 
Bowyer. 1795. 

We notice this publication rather with a view to the importance 
of the great undertaking which it announces, than from its intrinfic 
confequence. It contains a plain, and apparently, a fair ftatement 
of the ‘nature of Mr. Bowyer’s defign, which embraces two great 
national objeéts,—the giving to pofterity, in a fplendid and elegant 


form, the work which is naturally moft interefting to every _— 
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the hiftory of his own country; and the encouragement and ims 
ovement of the fine arts. 
With refpeé to the firfl of thefe objeéts, Mr. Bowyer thus ex3 


prefles himfelf— 


‘ To find a Hiftory of England worthy of being adopted as the 

ound of thofe magnificent embellifhments, which it was the de- 
fign of this undertaking to produce, no difficulty could occur, as 
the immortal work of Hume prefented itfelf. This, however, 
comes down only to the revolution ; fince which a period too fer 
tile of events has elapfed to be negleéted; particularly as, approach- 
ing nearer to our own times, we cannot but feel highly interefted in 
their detail. A continuation of Hume was of courfe indifpenfably 
neceflary: and for this continuation perhaps it would not be eafy 
to fele& a perfon more fitted by his candour, impartiality, and the 
courfe of his ftudies, than Dr. Gregory.’ P. 5. 


The embellifiments of the work are explained under the heads, 
“ Hiftoric Subjeéts’—* Portraits’—* Ancient Edifices’’—~ 
“ Vignettes”—* Sea Fights’”-——‘* Monuments’”—~“ Coins and 
Medals”—-“ Mifcellaneous Embellifhments,”—and the “ Typo- 
graphical part.” " 

From the fketch of the propofals at the. end we learn, that 

‘ The whole Hiftory will be publifhed as nearly as can be com~ 
puted in fixty Numbers,. making fix magnificent Folio Volumes. 
Each Number will contain one capital Hiftoric Print, with one or 
more Vignettes, Portraits, Views of Naval Engagements, Monu- 
ments, Ruins, Coins, or Medals. 

‘ The price to Subfcribers is One Guinea each Number; and 
in order to remove every poflibility of doubt refpecting the equita- 
ble and fair delivery of the impreffions of the plates according to 
the order of fubfcription, fuch an engagement is given as will ef- 
fe€tually anfwer that purpofe. 

_ ‘ Adepofit of One Guinea to.be paid at the time of fubfcrib- 
ing.’ P. 3I. 

We are alfo informed that about ten Numbers are to be pub- 
lifhed annually ; and this has hitherto been regularly the cafe. We 
muftadd, in juftice to Mr. Bowyer, that we have infpeéted the Num- 
bers which have already appeared, and in our opinion, they afford the 
moft perfect fpecimen of the typographic art, that Europe has 
hitherto exhibited. As the whole body of Britifh artifts are en 
gaged in the work, the embellifhments muft neceflarily be refpecte! 
able; fome of the hiftorical engravings are indeed exquifite, and alf 
are above mediocrity. Mr. Opie’s pencil in particular, we think, is 
moft happily employed upon this occafion. No undertaking could 
have been devifed fo congenial to his talents. The work indeed 


feems made for him, and he for the work. 
Tia | Pax 
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Pax in Bello; or, a few Refleftions on the Profpeé? of Peace, arifing 
out of the Prefent Circumftances of the War. 8vo. 15, 6d: 
-Owen.. 1796. 

This author fays his objeé&t cannot be miftaken.” “It is, *to fup- 
poit.the public {pirit of the country at this critical emergency,—to 
avert an ignominious, and to pave the way toan honourable peace.’ 
His attempt appears, however, but little calculated to anfwer any of 
the/e purpofes, becaufe he proceeds upon a fuppofition that the 
French are unwilling to enter intoa negotiation. ‘This fhould have 
firft been demonftrated in the cleareft' manner pofflible._ His ob- 
ject we certainly do not -miftake: it is to fupport the meafures of 
the prefent miniftry, and to reconcile the people to another cam- 
paign. ‘To fhow that writers, aiming at fuch an objeét, are not 
yery delicate in the choice of their means, we fhall. exhibit his 
confoling prof{peét—‘* Whatever motives. the French government 
may have for refufing to acquiefce in the univerfal anxiety for 
peace, it is fome con/olation for us, in looking forward to the inevi- 
table continuance of the war, to indulge a reafonable expefation, that, 
in the courfe of the enfuing campaign, the fituation of England 
and. of its allies «vil? de improved, and the means of negotiation in- 
creafed. The late rapid fucceffes of the Auftrians—their vigorous 
preparations for opening the campaign—the effeual afiftance 
which’the final adjuftment of the partition of Poland may enable Ruf- 
fia to afford—the favorable intelligence expeced from the Eaft 
Indies—the probability of fome effeétual efforts being {till made:in 
the Weft—the embarraffed. fituation of the enemy—the {pirit of 
defertiow prevalent in their armies, and of difcoatent in the interior 
—All thefe circumftances contiave to jufify the profped of a rapid 
amelioration in our relative fituation.’ p. 81. The reader will obferve 
fingular propriety in the words continue to jufify: for fuch argu- 
ments were brought to juftify the war from the firft campaign, with 
the exception, indeed, of the confolation which he derives from the 
emprefs’ being now af /ei/ure from her more important avocations 
of dethroning a king and feizing on his dominions. 


Speculations on the Efablifhment of an Uniform Tenure of Land, and 
an Equalization of the Territorial Taxes, including the Tithe, and 
Poor Rate; with Hints towards a Plan for the ReduGion of the 
National Debt. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1796. 

This pamphlet contains fome fketches of plans, the adoption of 
which would perhaps be attended with public utility—but which, by 
encountering the deeply-rooted prejudices and habits of time and 
cuftom, are not likely to do more than difcover the good intentions 
of the author.—The mode by which he propofes to effect an equa 
hifation of the territorial tuxes, is as follows— 


‘ For the pirpofe of an equal taxation, the commiflioners fhould 


be invefted with aiithority to hold a court of the nature of Cou 
ane | Baron, 
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Baron, in which all changes of property fhould be recorded, and 
that mode of tenure called Copy of Court Roll be univerfally: 
eftablifhed, but freed from all feudal incumbrances. The firft ne- 
ceflary ftep would be to give admiflion to the prefenf proprietors, 
the certificate of which.aét.fhould be in future the regular legal ti- 
tle; both this and the record fhould contain an accurate defcription 
of the premifes, and the valuation per annum at which the differ- 
ent afleflments were to be made, while they remained in the tenure 
of the perfon thus admitted; upon each future change, an actual 
furvey fhould take place, if any doubt occurred about the prefent 
value. However incomplete therefore the firft proceedings might 
be, the actual value would foon be acquired.’ P. g. 





‘In regard to taxation, this regulation of tenure would be pro- 
ductive of inyportant effects: on. the proprietor fhould be affeffed 
a duty in lieu of the land tax to which he is at prefent fubjected ; 
on the tenant, or actual occupier, an equal affefiment thould be 
made, in lieu of the multiplicity of impofitions now laid upon him: | 
thus would the wealth of the one clafs, and the luxury of the other, 
each bear its fhate of the publick burden, This is nearly the prin- 
ciple which government has applied to the different taxes alluded 
to; itis only to be regretted, that their variety produces multiplied 
vexations and expences. An equal rate upon the two fpecies of 
property, land and houfes, would be far more equitable, and the ex- 
pence would be confiderably diminifhed, while upon any emer- 
gency the ftate would know where to find a certain and equal fup- 
port.’ P, 12. 


To reconcile the landholders to this plan, the author furnifhes 
them with a compenfation by a reform in the fyftem of tithes, 
and in the poordaws. The latter, we are happy to obferve, have at 
length been brought forward to the notice of the legiflature*, from 
a quarter where authority muft give a powerful {upport to invefti- 
pation. 


The Commonwealth of Reafon. By William Hodgfon, now confined in 
the Prifon of Newgate, London, for Sedition. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Symonds. 1795. 

We can have no objection to a man in Mr. Hodgfon’s fituation 
amufing himfelfin any manner calculated to make his time pais ea- 
fily and pleafantly ; but ‘we are not of opinion that the world at 
large will take much intereft in the wild f{peculations brought for- 
ward in this pamphlet., It does not appear that providence intended 
the prefent life for a ftate of ,perfection; yet, until it is fo, fuch a 
commonwealth as is here propofed would end in the confufions 
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* See the fpeech of the chancellor of the exchequer, on Monday the sth of 
February. 
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that have lately injured the caufe of rational liberty, It is the misfors 
tune of all our modern architeéts of commonwealths, that they at. 

tend altogether to the imaginary grandeur of the plan, and not at all 
to the nature of their materials. 


Belcher’s Addrefs to Humanity: containing, a Letter to Dr. Thomas 
Monro; a Receipt to make a Lunatic, and feize his Effate; anda 
Sketch of a true Smiling Hyena. O&avo. 6d. Allen and Weft, 
1796. 

The fubjeét of this addrefs is the abufes in private mad-houfes, 

We have heard, from other quarters, complaints of abufes in thefe 

inftitutions ; and we think it a fubject not pndeferving the attention 


of the legiflature, 


Letter of a Genevan refiding at London, to one of his Friends, an 
Inhabitant of the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland. Tranflated from 
the French. 8vo. 3d, Vernor and Hood. 1795. 

This letter contains a powerful diffuafive from chimerical changes 

in eftablifhed governments, and ap unfettled revolutionary fpirit,— di. 

rected and peculiarly adapted to the ufe of the inhabitants of Swit. 


zerland. 


Three Letters addreffed to the Bifhop of Llandaff. By William Bur- 
don, M.A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15, 
Shepperfon and Reynolds, _ 1795, 

It is extremely difficult to guefs what Mr. Burdon would be at. 
He feems to have the higheft opinion of the abilities. of the right 
reverend prelate, and to entertain nearly the fame fentiments with 
him on politics; and yet he affects to throw blame upon the bifhop 
for we fcarcely know what. ‘The rancour of this writer is however 
principally directed againft Dr. Kipling, whom he treats, in our opi- 
nion, in a very ungentlemanlike manner. We have before had occa- 
fion to give our fentiments of the doétor’s talents, which we cannot 
eftimate as firftrate. But as Mr. Burdon feems to except againft 
him as incompetent to the {tation which he occupies in the univer- 
fity, we think it was at leaft incumbent upon him to point out 
fome perfon properly conneéted with his a/ma mater, who could 
have filled the office with more ability, and reflected more credit 
upon this ancient feminary. If the bifhop made choice of the 
ableft man he could find as his deputy, the blame does not lie with 
him :—if he did not, what per/fon ought he to have appointed? 


An Addrefs to the Inhabitants of Northumberland and Newcafile 
upon Tyne, who petitioned againft the two Bills lately depending im 
Parliament. By Thomas Bigge, A. M. 8vo. 2d. Johnfon. 

- 1796. 

A calm, argumentative, and feafonable-recommendation of fuch 
legal meafures, as may procure a repeal of the two bills lately pafled 
againft treafon and fedition, mini/terially fo called, He seageere* 
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a mild and tranquil conteft; “ the combat of reafon—the refift- 
ance of opinion—the bloodlefs warfare ef the mind.” 


Something which concerns Every body, at this Awful Crifis ; and which 
ought, therefore, to be circulated throughout the whole Nation. By 


One of the People. 8vo. 15s. Symonds. 1796. 


After deploring the prefent ftate of the poor, arifing from the dear- 
nefs of provifions, Oxe of the People recommends affociations in 
every town, :&c. to inveftigate the real caufes of fcarcity, and that 

arliament fhould make a law prohibiting exportation altogether, 
and fixing the corn at a reafonable price. But from all that he has 
advanced, we are inclined to give more credit to the exiftence of 
the evil, than to the propriety of the remedy. 


A Statement of Fads ; or au Inquiry into the Fuftice and Neceffity of 
the prefent War; in a Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
to which are added fome Reflections on the new Taxes, and the Mea- 
fures to be taken to man the Navy. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1796. 


This author accufes Mr. Pitt of having provoked and entered 
into an unjuft and unneceflary war,—of carrying on and protract- 
ing that war againft the general confent of the people,—and of hav- 
ing brought this once happy and flourifhing kingdom into.a ftate 
of difcontent, poverty, and defperation. Thefe charges are urged 
with fome {pirit, although rather in a vague and defultory way; and 
he brings no proofs that the war (whether neceflary or not) has been 
carried on againft the general confent of the people. Few public 
bodies have petitioned againft it; and the minifter has yet fuffered 
no diminution of that influence which gilds the bitter bill. 


The Alarmifi. No.t. 4to. Is. Owen. 1796. 


The profeffed intention of this writer is to ‘ reveal to the world 
all he knows of this ¢raiterous con/piracy of bad men, denounced to 
the nation by the Committee of General Safety fitting at the Shak- 
ipeare Tavern,’ i.e. the fupporters of the Treafon and Sedition Bills 
lately enacted. The real intention, however, feems to be to cone 
nect the Whig Club-with the republican focieties, and to involve 
all opponents of the - prefent adminiftration in one general odium. 
This is no new attempt; and it would require abilities far furpafling 
thofe of the prefent author, to give it even the appearance of no- 
velty. Calumny is calumny, let it pafs through a thoufand hands. 
Noman can throw light upon a fufpicion which has no founda- 
tion. ; 

Yr 2 ns oe Or Re 


Corfica, a Poem. By Clement Fohn Wa/ey, A. M. of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 4fo. 15.6d. Rivingtons. 1795. 
The author of this poem, after a few defcriptive lines on the facz 


cf the country, and produéts of Corfica, gives rather an hiftorical 
lig than 
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than a very poetical enumeration of the various matters it has been’ 
fubjeét to, and its political ftruggles, to the period of its throwing it- 
felf into the arms of Great Britain, on which event he thus offers 
his congratulations and good wifhes— 
“ Now Cyrnus, fafe from ills and dire alarms, 

In peace reclines in Albion’s parent arms ; 

Now joins in amity the Britifh race, 

While one bleft union, both the ifles embrace ; 

No more of priftine difcord doom’d to know, 

May joy o’er Cyrnus, ag oer Albion, flow, 

In one {weet ftream, by every charm endear’d, 

By all refpected, and by Europe fear’d. 

Thus may thy firength, bleft ifle, feel no decay, 

But laft tili Britain’s felf thall fade away; 

Till the wide globe, in wild deftruétion hurl’d, 

Shrink ’fore the prefence ofa brighter world.’ Pp. 19. 

He then concludes with advifing Britons themfelves to avoid fac- 
tion and fedition. In calling the verfe mediocre, we fhall err, if we 
do err, rather on the favourable fide. The author often ufes the ex. 
pletive dd, and gives fuch lines as the following— 


¢ From Genefe (for Genoefe) cruelty, and with liberal hand’*—~ 

¢ To whom this beauteous ifle was given’— 

© Violence reftrain, and keep in proper awe.” 

Perhaps the author fuppofed, that if fome of his lines were defi- 
cient in fyllables, and others redundant, mattersion the whole were 
pretty well balanced. 


Poems. By. Elizabeth Kirkham Strong, of Exeter. $8wvo. 25. 
Richardion. 1796. 

Thefe poems are prefented to the public with a modefty of pres 
tenfion that entitles them to the moft liberal indulgence of criticifm 
—where both obfcurity of fituation, and literary inexperience, have 
contributed to check the efforts of the Mufe.- The lines in the fol- 
lowing fpecimen are not deftitute of merit. 


* SONNET TO THE EVENING STAR. 


* Bright ftar of eve! refplendent gem of night, 
Beneath thy lucid orb I love to ftray, 
Drop feeling’s tear, and mark thy quiv’ring ray ; 
*Till borne in fancy’s car, with rapid flight 
J mount thy fphere, and tread thy beamy way! 
Or, if perchance I feek the ruin’d tow’r, 
To wafte alone the contemplative hour; 
Wrapt in deep thought, thy fecrets I furvey.—~ 
Methinks my angel Mary’s form glides by, 
And points to thee, her feat of blifs ferene; 
Then bids me hope; nor grieve for joys terrene; 
: Waves 
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Waves her fair hand, and feeks her native fky.— 
Adieu! bright ftar! the-airy vifions fade, 
And leave me penfive in the ruin’d fhade.’ p. 24. 


Things out of Place; or the Parfon, the Bear, and the Butter. A 
Tale. Addreffed 10 the Author of the Maviad. to. 15. 62. 


Bell, 1795. 

If this poem has any attractions, it muft be for thofe who can 
enter into (which we confefs we cannot) the perfonality of the fatire. 
it is very low, very abufive, and very dull. 


The Political DramatifL, in November, 1795. A Poem. 410. 
1s. 6d. Parfons. 


A fevere fatire, not deftitute of fpirit, but totally fo of candour, 
on the man whofe brilliant eloquence, fo lately exerted in the caufe 
of the people, may well be fuppofed to have rendered him obnoxi- 
ous to the other party ; but a party-man who has candour (if, with 
party, candour may confift), will not lightly attribute to Mr. Sheri- 
dan the atrocious defign of throwing every thing,into anarchy, or 
infinuate an invidious comparifon between the late duke of Ore 
Jeans, and the duke of Bedford. The poem thus begins— P 

‘ The houfe was up; the long debate was o'er ; 
And Addington was vocal now no more ; 
Nor voice, nor vote along the benches crept, 
And corn-committees bak’d.their bread, and flept; 
Somnus and Ceres no fage members fcorn, 
But own the poppy grows among the corn, 
His friends from idle terrors to releafe, 
Pitt caft faint gleams of vifionary peace; 
Pleas’d with the diftant ray fome grew content, 
And Wilberforce, retracting, bow’d affent. 
The Attic Fox had pour’d: his throat in fighs 
O’er emigration’s dreadful facrifice, 
And pious drops o’er gallant Sombreuil thed; 
(Burke was not there; and Wyndham fhook his head.) 
Before him rofe to fullen dreary view 
Mifouided plans in treachery’s darkeft hue, 
The Quiberonian Bay, and facred Ife, 
Mifnam’d of God, where heav’n will never fmile. 
While Moira, whofe commanding courfe is run, 
In journies often, but in perils none, 
Surveys his trophies with Rinaldo’s air, 
Breaks through 'th’ inchanted foreft in defpair, 
Low-murm’ring quits Southampton’s armed ftreet, 
And lays his fame at. pious Godfrey’s feet. 

In Perfian wealth elate, and blooming pride, 
For mobs and crewds unthinking Bedford figh’d; 

Nor 
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Nor faw where, hov’ring o’er th’ accurfed tomb, 
Glar’d the red creft of Orleans through the gloom. 
The fullen moody violence of Grey, 

Soften’d by love, in raptures died away : 

While Erfkine, o’er his Hampftead bending down, 
Like Him of Lincoln, look’d o’er half the town, 
Wond’ring with lawyer's leer and felfifh end, 

What new-hatch’d treafon he muft next defend. 
Grant was compos’d, nor fought the applaufe of youth, 
In reafon’s ftrength, in fobernefs of truth; 

Such as from Fox unwilling praife might draw, 
For warmth of eloquence, and foundeft law.’ P, 5. 


With a pencil dipped in gall, he thus delineates the charaéter and 
views of the hero of the piece— 


* Such thoughts awhile the dramatift purfued, 
Of public pleafure and of public good : 
Of fcandal much he mus’d, of treafon more, 
And f{chools for each, and fcholars at his door ; 
Nor portico, nor learned grove he fought ; 
In fquares he preach’d, in theatres he taught, 
With random wit he any thing could hint, 
In verfe, in dialogue, in fpeech, in print, 
In handbills, refolutions, toafts, and clubs, 
With ftatefmen, players, pimps, or dukes, or grubs. 
Chief on the ftage unrivall’d; in that caufe 
None, but the thinking, e’er withheld applaufe ; 
Nor half, nor whole Menander, as fome deem, 
Vice is the prompter of his fubtle {cheme. 
At will he gathers all his various fame, 
By Bacchus arm’d againft the tint of fhame: 
Rich his conception, ready is his phrafe, 
And his the fpeaker’s, his the poet’s praife; 
Round him the Mufes ftrew their flagrant flow’rs 
From Heliconian fprings, and never fading bow’rs. 

From thefe the Dramatift now turns with f{corn, 
For other conquefts, other empire born. 
Before him, in confufion’s order, lie 
Codes and Digefts of direft anarchy: 
How mobs, in act a fenate’s power to wreft, 
Headlefs or headed, ferve a patriot beft : 
The charts of aberration next are feen, 
What ftars are fix’d,; what meteors light the fcene 
With momentaneous glare; what {pells fo proud 
With blear illufion cheat a {pungy crowd ; 
And embryo forms of departmental ftrife, 


Rough fketch’d with Gallic pencil from the life: 
| Infult 








nd 
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Infult with folly leagued, and pert grimace, 

Mock confuls, regal robes, and taudry lace ; 

The trappings of that namelefs monftrous fry, 

Spawn or abortion of democracy, - 
Got by the demon of the dark divan 

’T wixt fleep, luft, blood, and rapine, as it ran.’ P. 9, 


The quotations will fufficiently enable our readers to judge of 
the verfe. The concluding line of the Poem is uncommonly harfh, 


¢ O’er Hope’s famed Cape her bloodlefs enfign waves, 


The Cries of Bellona, an Heroic Poem. By Quintus Perfius, E/7. 
4to. 25.6d. Ridgeway. 

This Perfius, we believe, is not of the fame family with Aulus 
Perfius Flaccus ; or if he refembles him in any thing, it is in ob- 
{curity,—not however from an abundance of fenfe, but of nonfenfe. 
All we can make out of the author’s drift, is, that his poem is 
againit war and foldiers, and that it is addrefled to a friend who was 
writing an epic-poem, for which he pretends to give rules; and 
through the whole piece, affumes a ftrain of irony, which he is very 
little able to manage with any effect. Indeed the whole is beneath 
all criticifm, of which the firft lines may afford a prefumption to our 
readers. 


* Since thy brave heart is fir’d with martial rage, 

And the great frenzy claims an epic page, 

In {welling ftrains, ten founding feet conjure, 
—Writing’s the only fcratch your itch to cure.’ P. 1. 


The poem is, rather unluckily, dedicated to Mr. Wilberforce. 


R E..u 1G. 0.0.8. 


An Hiftoric Defence of Experimental Religion: in which the Do&rine 
of Divine Influences is fupported by the Authority of Scripture, and 
the Experience of the wifeft and beft Men in all Ages and Coun- 
tries, 2Vols. 12m0. 6s. Boards. Johnfon, 1795. 


The difputes on the doétrine of regeneration and {piritual influ- 
ence are well known to the generality of our readers; and upon it 
is founded the praétice, very common among diffenters, of perfons 
drawing up fpiritual memorandums, and edifying, as they think, the 
members of their own communion, by an account of their expe- 
rience in religion, or of the work of God on their fouls. The 
writer of the work before us conceives that good men in all ages 
have thus been aéted upon by the holy fpirit; and he thinks, that 
he can fee traces of it in the lives and writings of heathen philofo- 
phers. We fhall give his opinion, however, in his own words, ex- 
tracted from the Preface— 


‘ The argument is Aiforical; it is contended for as a faé?, that 
good 
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good men in all ages, in all countries, and of every denomination, 
have felt the reality of vital godlinefs—have attributed their expe. 
rience to the agency of the Holy Spirit—and have fan¢tioned their 
teftimony by holy dives and triumphant deaths. ‘Thefe witneffes are 
felected, not from among prophets, apoftles, and divines only; but 
from among the moit eminent characters in every walk of public 
and private life—in every branch of literature and {cience. 

‘ Whatever other defects may attend it, I pleafe myfelf with the 
idea, that my collection is in one refpect like heaven itfelf—it re. 
ceives good men of all fects and parties, as well as of all ages and 
countries, without refpeét to any thing but their piety.’ Pp. v. 


Agreéably to this plan, after having given the definitions of rege. 
neration, converfion, repentance, faith, fan¢tification, -illumination, 
communion, confolation, sGiacsece,— ed dedicated a chapter to the 
teftimony of Jefus Chrift to his principles,—he begins in his fecond 
chapter with the hiftoric evidence. Abel is the firft perfon on the 
lift; Enoch, Noah, and the principal perfonages in the old tefta- 
ment, follow. A very fmall portion of the book is occupied with 
the new teftament charaéters ; and of them, a particular account is 
given only of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John. Among the hea- 
thens, Pythagorzs, Socrates, Plato, Cleanthes, Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Plotinus, are fuppofed to have had a glimpfe of the true doétrine; 
and an account of them is followed by the teftimony of the Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, Perfians, Arabians, Chinefe, Hindoos, and Ame- 
rican Indians. The fathers of the church are now brought for: 
ward ; and the firft volume brings the teftimony down as low as St. 
Thomas 4 Kempis, 

The fecond volume begins with Luther; and the teftimony of 
grown up people fince the reformation ends with that of Selina, 
countefs of Huntingdon. A feétion is given to the converfion of 
children, and one inftance ftruck us not a little. “ Mafter Ridges 
way (fon ofa minifter at Bafingftoke) began to lifp hofannas at three 
years old, and died very triumphant at five.”” .The volume con- 
cludes with a few remarks on the controverfy of grace, from which, 
as well as from the teftimony, a very refpectable clafs of people, de- 
voted to what is called experimental religion, may receive fome in- 
ftruction: but the deniers of {piritual influence will not probably 
allow much weight, on this fubject, either to the fcattered anecdotes 
of di ftinguithed perfons. whofe lives cannot in fo. {mall a compals 
be detailed much at Jength, nor to the arguments of the writer. 
Without deciding at all on the merits of the controverfy, we mutt 
fo far give our opinion, that it would be very unfafe to draw any 
concinfion from the teftimony before us ; and that the truth or falfe- 
hood of the doétrine does not depend on the fentiments or lives of 
ancients and moderns, but on the true meaning of the words of our 


Sayiour and his apoftles. 
Sacrea 
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Sacred Hiffory, in Familiar Dialogues, for the Inftruétion of Children 
and Youth. With an Appendix, containing the Hiftory of the 
Fews, from the Time of Nehemiah to the Deftrution of Fern falem 
by the Romans ‘under Titus Vefpafian. In Sixteen Letters. By 
a Lady. With a recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. Fohn Ry- 
land. 4 vols. 12m0. 10s. Boards. Gardiner. 1796. 


The piety, goad intention, and orthodoxy of the writer, are very 
manifeft in the prefent- work: we cannot, perhaps, give a better ac- 
count of it, than. in the words of the recommendatory preface, by 


the Rev. John Ryland— 


' 6 T think, therefore, my refpeéted friend: has difcovered a pious 
and laudable zeal for the benefit of the youth of both fexes, in form- 
ing familiar dialogues upon all the principal hiftories of the Old and 
New Teftament. Her defign of engaging the attention ‘of children 
to that part of the divine word which feems peculiarly fuited to’im- 
prefs their tender minds, is doubtlefs highly commendable. And 
after perufing the principal part of her manuicript, I own myfelf 
greatly pleafed with the execution of her plan, as uniting much 
entertainment with the moft profitable and evangelica/ improvement 
of the fcripture hiftories. In the latter refpeé& efpecially, if not in 
both, it exceeds any attempt of the kind that I have feen. 

'. © ‘The continuation of the Jewifh hiftory, added by way of Ap- 
pendix, will be very pleafing and inftruétive. It is doubtlefs of pe- 
culiar importance to call the attention of young people to the fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s predictions, concerning the deftruction of Jeru- 
falem; as the judgments inflited on that ungrateful nation, and their 
prefent prefervation in fo difperfed and afflicted a ftate, form the 
ftrongeft external evidences, of the truth of chriftianity. 

‘My knowledge of the author fully fatisfies me, that her great 
end, in this attempt, has been to glorify God, by promoting the beft 
interefts of young people, both within the circle of her acquaint- 
ance, and beyond its extent. The perufal of the work will induce 
every candid mind to indulge the fame opinion.’ Pp. xvi. 


A long lift of fubfcribers is prefixed to this work. 


The Age of Unbelief, a Second Part to the Man of Sin. A Sermon, 
preached in Spring Garden Chapel, on Sunday, February 8, 1795. 
By William Fones, M. A. Fe R. S. Svo. 6d. Rivingtons. 
1795- 

In this difcourfe we find much confufion both of thought and of 
language. The ufe and abufe of reafon are fo far from being di- 
ftinguithed, that both are opppofed to faith, without difcrimination. 
The fecond part to the Man of Sin accords with the firft. 


A Ser- 
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4 Sermon recommending Frugal and CEconomical Management ia 
Articles of Subfiftence. By Fohn Methuen Rogers, L. L. B. Recs 
tor of Berkeley, Somerfet. 8vo, 15. Rivingtons. 1796. 


This difcourfe is written for the purpofe of récommending the 
leaft poflible confumption of the beft grain, to the rich, that a due 
fupply of it may be left for the fuftenance of the poor. It contains 
alfo fome feafonable inftruction to the lower orders of people, ex. 
horting them to confult their own happinefs by adopting thofe 
means, which their fuperiors have applied, for diminifhing the ufe 
of the fineft flour. To fervants alfo it conveys very proper admo. 
nition, inculcating the duty incumbent on them to be careful of 
provifions, and to be thankful for the comforts they in a particular 
manner enjoy in thefe times of difficulty to their mafters. The ob. 
ject of its publication is the good of the community ; and the 
whole profits arifing from the fale are to be a donation to the fund 
for erecting a free church at Bath. 


Outlines of a Commentary on Revelations xi. 1—14. 8v0. Od. 


Johnfon. 


To thofe who believe that God governs the world, that wi/dom 
and might are his, that he changeth the times and the feafons ; removs 
eth kings, and fetteth up kings; and revealeth the deep and Secret 
things; it will not a priori feem itrange to fuppofe, that the great 
events which have happened in France fhould have been amongtft 
thofe which the prophets foretold. How far the application of 
fuch prophecies be juft, remains and deferves to be inquired. In 
this publication, it is right to obferve, that the author hath pro- 
geeded on ftrong ground, and though he profefs to give only an 
outline of his fubjeét, it muft be confefféd, he hath traced it with 
fo bold a hand, as to raife great expeétations of the finifhed pic- 


ture. 


4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Lincoln, at the 
Triennial Vifitation of that Diocefe in May and Fune 1794 
By George Pretyman, D. D. F..R.S. Lord Biftop of Lincolu. 
4to. 15.6d. Cadell and Davis. 


We mutt honeftly confefs, though an augmented price be fet on 
his Charge, we cannot think it will add to his lordfhip’s reputation. 
The introductory part is trite and vague: much of the fequel is 
ill-reafoned ; and it no where difcovers that manlinefs of mind, for 


which the author had acquired reputation. 


Remarks on a Charge delivered to the Clergy of his Diocefe. By the 
Lord Bifhop of Lincoln, at the Vifitation in May and Fune, 1794+ 
In a Letter addreffed to his Lordfip. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. .1795¢ 
Thefe Remarks, proceeding from the pen of an avowed Socinian, 

difcover much fippancy and acutenefs. What relates to the doctrine 


of the trinity, however plaufibly ftated, hath been often wee 
before 
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before it was written. "The obfervations alfo in refpect to the atone- 
ment, have nothing of novelty in them. The defence, however, of 
the Unitarians againft his lordthip’s infinuations is much more in 
point, and fuch as it will not be eafy to repel. 


NOVELS. 


Elvira; or the World as it goes. Novel. By the Author of 
Sempronia. 2¥ols. t2mo. 750 Sewed. Bell. 1796. 


A ftrange farrago of incongruities. Sometimes the author {peaks 
in the third perfon, and fometimes in the firft, making herfelf a 
party with the perfonages of the drama. The ftory is unconnected 
and improbable, without having either incident or fentiment fuf- 
ficient to render it interefting. . Many of the characters in which 
originality is attempted, are abfurd, inconfiftent, and ill fupported, 
Mr, Paradox refembles not any man of literature we have ever met 
with; and fuch a booby as his fon never exifted in a civilifed 
country. Lord Hartley, after being defcribed as a man of confider- 
able probity and talents for fifty years of his life, when habits be- 
come fixed and tenacious, commits the vileft atrocities, on motives 
too flight to have had any permanent effect on an impetuous youth. 
In fhort, infipid as are the generality of thefe publications, we have 
feldom experienced from the perufal of a novel lefs amufement, and 
more difguft and wearinefs.—If this be a true picture of the-world 
as it goes, we need not regret ftudious retirement, for it is a much 
fillier world than ever we had apprehended. That—‘a military 
life is the very one, in which the virtues are generally found more 
pure than in any other profeffion,—(one of our author’s axioms) 
is, we conceive, very difputable, 


Robert and Adela: or the Rights of Women beft maintained by the 
Sentiments of Nature, 3 Fols. 12m0. gs. Boards. Robinfons. 
1795- 

The French revolution has not only afforded an ample field for 
the hiftorian, the politician, and the moralift, but has fupplied 
abundance of matter to the novel-weavers of the prefent times.— 
Robert and Adela are two Frenck emigrants, whofe adventures are 
indeed of a very extraordinary nature. Having happily  efcaped 
the tyranny of Robefpierre, they are received with open arms by all 
the lords and ladies, whofe pretty titles tiffue every page. The 
beauteous Adela is at length kidnapped upon the Welch mountains, 
by the orders of a noble Spanifh donna, who was come to Eng- 
land a-courting to a certain duke, who, fhe has reafon to think, pre- 
fe: the emigrant to her. She wickedly intends fending her rival to 
a Spanifh convent; but a fortunate ftorm difappoints her nefarious 
defigns.—-The boat is overfet—and Adela, inftead of finking in 
, the 
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the manner of common mortals, is carried on the top of the waves 
out to fea, where fhe is picked up by a fhip that * happened to pag 
that way.’ She is put-on fhore near the demefne of a noble earl, 
who foon difcovers that an alliance had in ancient times fubfifted 
between their families, —and, without hefitation, declares Robert 
and Adela the fole heirs of his vaft éftates. In the mean time, as q 
fample of his bounty he fettles the futn of fifteen thoufand pounds 
a year on Robert; and to Adela he prefents the paltry fum of fifty 
thoufand pounds !—The unprecedented condu& of this noblemah 
feems to be viewed by the hero in a proper light, who faid— 


‘ To pafs his large poffeffions to a ftranger, with whom he is to. 
tally unacquainted, by a converfation of hardly more than ten mi. 
nutes continuation, «is wonderful.’ Vol. iii. P. 170. 


What a magnificent idea muft this infpire of the riches and gene- 
rofity of our nobility ! But, alas! if from the letters of the noble 
perfonages who make a figure in thefe menioirs, we were to form 
any conclufions concerning the literary accomplifhments and com. 


mon fenfe of thofe wlio nrove in that elevated fphere, it would 
be a falling off, indeed ! 


The Launch, A Novel. By a Lady. 2 Vols. 12m. 73. fewed. 
Lubbock. 1796. 


This novel foars fo fublimely above all the rules of common ors 
thography, common grammar, and common fenfe,—the cha- 
racters are fo /uper-celeftial,—and the language fo far removed from 
that which cuftom has fanétioned in the daily intercourfes of life,-- 
that, fhould any of our fair novel-readers be endowed with fufi- 
cient patience to labour through the work, they muft have recourle 
to Johnfon’s Diétionary, to difcover the fenfe of nineteen out of 
twenty of the words ;—and, even with this affiftance, we can al- 
ford them but little hope of unravelling the writer’s meaning, as by 
far the greater part.of thefe fixe words are mifapplied. ©The ftory 
is as infipid as the ftyle is affected: —every law of compofition is 
violated, of which perfpicuity is undoubtedly the chief excellence. 
It were to be wifhed, that fome of thefe female novelifis would be 
come readers, before they fuffered themfelves to be feized with the 
thania of writing. : 


Georgina; or, the Advantages of Grand Conne&ions, a Novel. “By 
Mrs. Howell, 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1796. 


This novel is, perhaps, beft defcribed. by negatives. It is not 
ill written,—it neither offends decency, good manners, nor good 
morals, 

The title‘ The Advantages of grand Connexions,’—is, as may 
be fuppofed, ironical. The confequences of diffipation, and the 


manners of high life, are, we believe, truly reprefented, though with 
ne 
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no peculiar force or novelty, In fine, thofe who are not foo faiti- 
dious,—who love to be amufed, while the mind is paflive,—who re- 
quire neither bold images, ftrong emotions, brilliant thoughts, nor 
original conceptions,—may find, in, the perefal of Georgina, an 
agreeable entertainment to beguile the pafling hour. 

The charaéter of Wilmington, tlie political, philofophical, indo- 
lent man of fafhion, though fomewhat heterogefieous, is not ill 
drawn. 


The Fugitives, an Artlefs Tale ; in a Series of Letters. 2 Pols. 
12m0. 78s. Sewed. Richardfon. 1795. 


The Fugitives are French emigrants,—their dangers and efcapes, 
though containing nothing very new or ftriking, are not unintereft- 
ing. The ftory is little tinctured with politics, and wholly free from 
party {pirit. The diftrefles and embarraffments, as is ufval in pub- 
lications of this nature, are principally founded upon artificial re- 
finements and falfe morals, —The tender reader will have the plea- 
fure of finding all the difficulties cleared up in the dénodment. The 
ftyle of the work is not elegant, neither is it incorrect ; and this, for 
a modern novel, is no mean praife.—We would always be under- 
ftood to except thofé produced by a higher clafs of writers. —The 
title, * An ‘Artlefs Tale,’ is appropriate :—many may be entertained 
with it, no one will be offended. 


The Abbey of Clugny. A Novel. By Mrs. Meche, Author of Count 
St. Blancard. 3 Vols. 12mo. gs. Sewrd. Lane. 1796. 


The Abbey of Clugny, without having any claim to originality, 
is fuperior to the common Clafs of novels. —The incidents are well 
connected and interefting,—the ftyle, if not elegant, is unaffeted;— 
many of the obfervations are fenfible and judicious. The ftory is 
not broken in upon by tirefome and impertinent epifodes, fo com- 
mon with inferior novelifts, always tending to weaken, if not de- 
ftroy, the effect of the principal ation. We were much entertain- 
ed by a humourous ftory of an apparition, which does not enter 
merely ‘ to clank its chains,’ but bears a ‘confiderable fhare in the 
winding up of the plot. The author judicioufly retraéts an arifto- 
cratical prejudice, which, if we are not miftaken, appeared in a 
former work—‘ The Count de St. Blancard,’—that ‘ great qualities 
are inherent in, and infeparable from, high birth.’ Idlenefs and 
pampered profperity have but little tendency to produce either 
magnanimous principles, or generous fympathies. King- Lear’s 
apoftrophe to himfelf might, in the prefent day, be applied with 
equal propriety to the opulent and luxurious— 


: Take phyfic, pomp— 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches fee] !’ 


Crit. Rey. Vou. XVI. April, 1796. K k The 
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The Myfterious Warning, a German Tale. ‘ By Mrs. Parfont 
Author of Voluntary Exile, Sc. 4 Vols. tame. 125.° Lane 
1796. 


The modefty with which Mrs. Parfons prefents this novel to the 
public, and deprecates the feverity of criticifm,—the inventive 
powers,—cultivation of mind,—and rectitude of intention, which 
it befpeaks,—-demand and deferve our applaufe. We muft obferve, 
hewever, that both the principal a¢tions, the ftory of the Count 
and Eugenia, equally with that of the hero of the tale, are liable te 
fone objections.—The epifode of the former poffeffes intereft and 
originality : but Eugenia’s early errors were of the moft pardonable 
kind; and her only real vice, the facrificing her own happinefs 
and aétivity, and wounding the peace of her hufband, by a foolifh, 
romantic, monaftic notion of heroifm. 

The ftyle of this novel is not fplendid, yet it is not defeétive; 
the charaéter of count Rhodophil is, we hope, too coldly and de- 
liberatély atrocious to be natural; the myfterious warnings, ar- 
raigned at the bar of a {trict morality, are not perfectly juftifiable ; 
and the myftery is but ill difguifed. ° We have before had occafion 
to obferve, that the novels of Mrs. Parfons wqulid be more intereft- 
ing, if her plans had more unity: when the principal narrative is 
frequently broken in upon by different ftories, however entertain- 
ing in themfelves, attention flags, the mind experiences a kind of 
difappointment, lofes the connection, proceeds languidly, and is 
not eafily reanimated. 

One little grammatical inaccuracy often recurs, neither, or :— 
neither fhould invariably be followed by ner. 

We could not have'felected a proper {fpecimen of this work, with- 


out abruptly breaking the connection, or infringing upon our 
limits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


A Meteorological Fournal of the Year 1795, kept in London, by Wil- 
liam Bent. To which are added, Remarks on the State of the 
Air, Vegetation, Sc. and Obfervations on the Difeafes, in the 
City and its Vicinity. 8vo. 25. Bent. 


This Journal feems to have been kept, like the former ones by 
the fame author, with great care, and, from the peculiar circum: 
ftances of the year 1795, is particularly interefting to all who are 
concerned in fimilar inquiries. In one page are given the height 
of the barometer, thermometer, in doors and out, hygrometer, de- 
grees of cloudinefs, ftate of wind and weather, correfponding to 
every day of the month,—and in the oppofite page, remarks on the 
fiate of the air, vegetation, &c. and obfervations on difeafes in 
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the fame month. We fhall fele& the remarks on one month, and 
on the characters of the whole year. 


Remarks on the State of the ir, Vegetation, Sc, Fanuary 1795. 


s 1, The ground thinly covered with {now that fell a week ago, 
and froft (which commenced on the 1 sth of laft month) increafes in 
feverity.—6. Very fogzy for a week paft, and fome parts of this 
day fo dark, that many people were frequently obliged to burn 
lights. —13. Foggy mornings yet continue, and trees, &c. covered 
with rentarkably ‘thick hyem.—-25. The thermometer ufed in the 
weceding Journal was at 12, and on being placed three ftories 
higher foon fell to g; others in different fituations in town were at 
>, 6, and 4; at South Lambeth 4 below o, and at Clapham 6 be- 
low o: butat Maidftone {thirty miles S. E,) a thermometer laid on 
the fnow was 14 below a, and another at five feet above the fur- 
face 10 below 0; which is {uppofed to be the greateft degree of at- 
mofpherical cold ever obferved in England. —26. Snow and fleet 
changed to rain at noon, and a thaw commenced after a froft of 
42 days.—27. ‘Fhe hygrometer at 91 till near noon, indicating a 
degree of moifture in the air only 9 fhort of water itfelf. Snow all 
gone, and beans and peas, fet in autumn for early crops, look heal- 
thy.—30,. Beans deftroyed by the froft, which returned on the 28th 
at night, but peas not injured.—Rain, 56 hundredths of an inch,’ 
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General Remarks on the Weather, Sc. 1996. 


* This year is remarkable for its coldnefs, and particularly for an 
intenfe degree of it in the month of January ; but though coldnefs 
prevailed in general, the mildnefs of December was probably never 
equalled fince the invention of thermometers. It is alfo remark- 
able for its extraordinary degree of moifture ; the atmofphere being 
{carcely ever free from hazinefs, and the hygrometer never attained 
so (the mean becween the extremes of dry and moift) excepting 
once, the 23d of May, when it did not Continue there above two 
hours.x—Nothing particular occurred refpe€ting difeafes; but mor- 
tality, particularly among aged and confumptive perfons, was very 
confiderable at the beginning of the year, owing to the {everities of 
the weather.’ P. 28. 


Befides the utility of this work to all employed in meteorolggical 
{peculations, it may ferve asa good f{pecimen to thofe who with tq 


einploy themfelves in the fame manner. 


Kke MISCELLA- 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Sele Views of Pidur efque Scenery in Scotland: includit ag the Seats 
of the Nobility and Gentry ; engraved in Aquatinta ‘Sra Original. 
Drawings ; accompanied with Topographical and Hiftorical De- 
Jcriptions, By George Walker, No, 1. Oblong folio, 125, 
Edwards. | 


The prefatory Addrefs will beft explain the defign of this publi- 
Cation— 


‘ The fcenery of Scotland, though furpaffing, in beauty and va- 
riety, that of many other countries that have been highly celebrated, 
being familiar to the eye of the natives, and, till of late, ‘feldom 
feen "by foreigners, has been too much overlooked and neglected, 
Several other caufes, alfo, confpired to prevent the picturefque 
beauties of Scottifh landicape from attaining that degree of cele. 
brity to which they were juftly entitled. For ages, arms and {cience 
engrofled the attention of all men of enterprize ‘and genius.‘ At 
times, indeed, artifts arofe; but, for want of encouragement at. 
home, thefe generally went abroad, where they diftinguifhed them: 
felves among their contemporaries. Nor had they juft caufe-of 
complaint againft their countrymen. Various ahem, interefting 
at the time, but unneceflary to be mentioned at prefent, occupied 
the public mind, and prevented that attention to the fine arts which 
is neceflary to.cherifh and bring them to any degree of perfection. 
But of late, a happy change has taken place. The fifter kingdoms 
no longer contend as hse oras rivals, Liberty, facred and civil, is 
fecured, ° Whatever foreign wars difturb the world, domeftic peaceé 
is enjoyed, and the arts of peace are cultivated. Men of abilities 
have applied to manufactures and to commerce. Induftry has in- 
troduced wealth; wealth has diffufed a more general knowledge of 
convenience, of elegance, and of the principles of tafte. © Strangers 
of diftinétion have come among us. Superior to mean prejudices, 
they felt the power of nature’s charms, even in her wilder graces, 
and have generoufly applauded the beauty of thofe fcenes which 
excited in their minds pleafing emotions ;—fcenes which, they well 
knew, the principles of genuine tafte muft ever approve. 

‘ The art of engraving has been brought to a’ high degree of 
perfection : but, above every other mode of engraving, aquatinta 
produces the‘neareft refemblance of drawing; and is, on that ac- 
count, for the lover of land{cape, preferable-to every other. Though 
it admits not, perhaps, of that fcope requifite to exhibit extenfive 
{cenes to the higheft advantage, it is adeucably well calculated to 
produce harmony and effeét, in engravings of a fmaller fize, fuch as 
may be denominated cabinet pieces. Thefe may be procured at 4 
moderate price, and, if properly executed, by pda to a 
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mind delightful fcenes.though diftant, and pleafing feafons though 
patt, afford a pleafure, elegant, pure, and lafting. 

‘ Thofe who are not proficients inthe att of drawing, but with 
to improve, may derive another advantage, from having views of 
{cenes, with which they are intimately acquainted, accurately drawn 
and engraven in this manner. If they wifh to copy them, they 
have it.in their power to compare them with the original in nature: 
if fomewhat advanced in the art, they can draw from nature, and 
compage their own drawing with the aquatinta print of the fame 
fcene; ftill endeavouring to excel. 

‘ The loveof the art, and a defire to promote the improvement 
of his pupils; induced the publifher to think of exhibiting occafion- 
ally, as his. engagements in the line of his prefeflion would permit, a 
few of the moft picturefque views of Scottifh fcenery. Among 
thefe will be introduced fuch of the feats of the nobility and gen- 
try as are moft remarkable, either for the beauty of the land{cape 
around them, or for their own hittorical celebrity ; the whole in- 
tended to form a colleétion of fcenery the moft ftriking’ and inter- 
efting that this divifion of the Britifh empire is capable of afford- 
ing.’ .P. I, 

This firft number contains Nidpath and Roflin caftles. ‘The 
plates and typography are excellent. 


Familiar Remarks on the different Modes of Education, By Fohn Laue, 
4A. M.. 12mo, 15, Cadell and Davies. 1 795: 


Some ufeful remarks on modern education, which may be read 
with advantage by parents, who have not leifure to perufe larger 
treatifes. We doubt very much the author's pofition, that ¢ it is 
indeed a ferious truth, that fome men are born with a caft and turn 
of mind fo effentially wicked, fo entirely perverfe and difhoneft, or 
wretchedly fordid and low, that all the education, the influence of 
virtuous example, or the incitements of rank, can at the utmoft do 
no more than diminifh the effe&t of fo much conftitutional evil.’ 
P. Q. 3 , ; oy nga 

The refle&tions on the f{tudies of the univerfities are trite, and, 
we believe, not founded on truth. Though mathematical learn- 
ing is much cultivated at Cambridge, the claflics are fo far from 
being difcouraged, that perhaps it will be found on inquiry, not 
only that much more encouragement is given at Cambridge to claf- 
fical merit than at Oxford, but that, notwithftanding thie fiperiority 
in the number of members of the latter feminary, there is at this 
moment an equal if not a greatef number of perfons in England, of 
acknowledged merit in Roman and Grecian ‘lore, from Cambridge, 
than from Oxford. Porfon and Parr were Cambridge men. 

The fuppofed rapacity of tradefinen at the, two univerfities is a 
fubjeét of juft reprehenfion, and-an evil which itis in the power of 
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leges pay the bills of the young men, and are oftentimes very un, 
certain in their payment. Confequently the tradefman’s charges 
muft be increafed. If the bills were audited by the college, and the 
tutors were never fuffered to be more than a half year in arrears to 
the tradefmen, young men would have lefs reafon to lament in after 
life their thoughtleffnefs at the univerfity,—parents and guardians 
would be relieved from much anxiety,—the town would have con- 
fidence in the gown,—and all parties would live together in juft and 
becoming harmony. 


Anecdotes, Moral, Curious, Odd, Original, and Whimfical, Inftruc- 
tive and Amufing. 12mo. 1s. Hamilton. 1795. 


The genius of nonfenfe is with great propriety alluded to, in the 
title-page of this publication. 


Letters, Moral and Entertaining. By Ann Wingrove. 8vo. 35. 6d, 
Wallis. 1795. 


Thefe fetters,—which contain effays on the fubjeéts of novel-read, 
ing, juftice and generofity, humility, wealth, folitude, happinefs and 
contentment,—are all inter{perfed with ftories illuftrative of the fen- 
timents of the author, and with poetical effufions that are not deftitute 
of merit. The defign exprefled in the Advertifement, of convincing 
the youthful reader, * that the enjoyment of pleafure without alloy, 
depends on their being virtuous ;—that beauty wants its faireft or, 
naments, when unaccompanied by piety and difcretion ;—that all 
accomplifhments appear more charming when graced by humility; 
—that the greateft advantages attendant on fortune, rank, and 
power, are the delightful ones of practifing the didtates of juttice, 
charity, and generofity ;—that religion, fo far from depriving them 
of happinefs, is the only certain road that can poffibly lead them to 
it’—is adhered to throughout. For the amufement of our ready 
ers, we felect the following fong— 

¢ Well, friends, I'll begin, as you wifh me to fing, 

And the Mufes will lend their kind aid ; 

If happy for me, I hope ftill to live free, 

A refpeétable little Old Maid. 

Where affections unite, and all things are right, 

No itate with the married can vie ; 

But if pique lead the way, or intereft fway, 

*Tis better unmarried to die. 

If a wife I had prov’d, to a man that I lov’d, 

Whofe adtions bright wifdom had fway’d, 

How happy my life to have been a bleft wife, 

And not a poor little Old Maid! 

But if kind refpeé to his will don’t direct 

Our fteps through the mazes of life, 

You had better live free, an Old Maid like me, 

Than be to a blockhead a wife, 
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If benevolence mild make us fond of each child, 

And good-nature fhould beam on our check : 

Though the rofes may fade in each worthy Old Maid, 
Yet many our friendfhip will feek, 


Then be not difmay'd, each cheerful Old Maid! 
But join in my whimfical fong, 

Live happy, while I will laugh ’till I die 

With thofe that I now fit among.’ Pp. 62. 


Appendix to the Eton Latin Grammar: confifting of Explanatory 
Notes; and other Ufeful Additions to that valuable Work. Com 
piled for the Ufe of Schools. 8vo, 14. . Hamilton. 1796. 


The utility of this Appendix will be obvious to every one cor- 
cerned in the inftruction of youth: We coincide with the remark 
of the editor in his Advertifement, that ‘ the whole may be read 
over once or twice a month with great advantage by all the boys in 
a {chool, who are advanced as far as parfing.’ 


Academical Contributions of Original and Tranflated Poetry. 8v0. 
2s.6d, Egerton. 1795. 

This mifcellany, by various hands, and on various fubjeés, reli- 
gious, moral, claffic, patriotic, fentimental, and ludicrous, fo far 
does honour to thofe junior members of the univerfity by whom 
we are told it is compofed, as it is a proof of their tafte for more 
elegant and improving amufements, than we fear many of the chil- 
dren of their a/ma mater would be found capable of relifhing ; but 
they are not, as yet, caterers expert enough to be able to afford any 
high gratification to the public tafte. We fhall give, as a {pecimen, 
part of an elegy on the tonsb of Juliet at Verona, tranflated from 
the original Latin— 

Alas! rafh youth—why roll that frantic eye! 

Why grafp that cup, fo madly bent to die! 

Could’ ft thou but know, how foon returning life 

Might blefs thine arms with that regretted wife! 

Ah! no—In wild defpair’s o’erwhelming tide 

Sunk the fond hufband and the adoring bride. 

Peace to your fhades! and o’er your hallowed bed, 

Vain fervice though it be, thus let me {pread 

The lily’s fnow, the purple hyacinth’s bloom, 

Sorrow’s own flower, meet offering for the tomb. 

For you, fair bloffoms in life’s opening prime, 

Verona’s hope, to grace the coming time, 

OQ! may your fortunes and affections move 

With kinder chances and as true a love. 

Enough, that hiftory one fad tale can fhow 

Of love like theirs mated with bittereft woe : 

Enough, that o’er their tomb Remembrance keeps 

Her vigils ftill, and, whie fhe watches, weeps.’ p. 70. 


Subjoined 
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Subjoined to the Englith poems, area few in Latin and Greek, 
which, confidered as academical exercifes; do-no difcrédit ‘to > their 
authors. 

Mifcellanies: in Profe and Verfe; written by Thomas Bellamy, 
2 Vols: 8vo. 108. — Boards. Bellamy: ° 1795. 

Thefe Mifcellanies confift of ‘tales, poems, and anecdotes, . the 
greater part of which have appeared in various periodical publica- 
tions. With refpect to the talents of the writer, much cannot be 
faid ; they fearcely amount to mediocritv.. dt is»however to be 
obferved, that his effufions have.2 moral aim, and’that the patron. 
age which to, him would doubtlefs be very acceptable, might be. ins 
mately worfe beitowed. . 


of afifting the Menorils if “Youeh: By W iliam Rosell sf 
xs. -Wilkie. 1795. : sy 
To reduce the dry and abftract rules of Grammar to poetical 
numbers, was, undoubtedly; an arduous undertaking: and the au- 
thor is certainly entitled to forme praife for his patient induftry, 
Harmonious vyerfification, flights of fancy, -and-poetic imagery, 
were not to be expected in.a work of this nature. - The advantage 
propofed by Mr. Rozzell, is the aiffiftance of the memory. He 
obferves in his Preface— | 
© Whoever has devoted much of his time to the reading of verfe; 
‘will acknowledge, that it’ poflefies great advantage over profaie 
compofition, as it refpeéts the memory, and will adinit the juftnels 
of Dr. Watts’s obfervation, that, “ What is learnt in verfe is longer 
retained in memory and fooner recollected. The. like founds, and 
the like number of fyllables, exceedingly aflift the remembrance.” 
P. Vv. Bay. | 
The Gentleman and Lady’s Key to Polite Literature, or Compendious 
DiGionary of Fabulous Hifeory. Containing the, GharaGers and 
principal A&ions afcribed to the Heathen Gods, Goddeffes, Herves, 
€Sc. and the Manner in which the Ancients reprefented the Deities 
and Heroes, Virtues and Vices, in their Paintings, Statues, and 
Gems: together with fome Account of their principal Poets, Ine 
tended for the Afiiftance of thofe who would underfiand Mythology, 
Poetry, Painting, Statuary, and Theatrical Entertainments. 
The Fifth Edition, confiderably improved. 120, 25. 6d. Bound! 
Robinfons. 1796. 7 | 
The utility of this little volume feems already to have given it 2 
fufficient recommendation to the public; the fifth edition is before 
us; and we have only to obferve that the referencesto the clafiic.au- 
thors have the merit of being very correét. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Voyage dans quelques Parties de la Baffe-Saxe, pour la Recherche 
des Antiquités Slaves ou Vendes. Fait en 1794, par le Comte 
Fean Potocki. Ouvrage orné d’un grand Nombre de Planches. 
4to. Hambourg, 1795. | 


A Fourney into fome Parts of Lower Saxony, in Search of the 
Antiquities of the Slaves or Vendes, made in 1794, by 
Count Fohn Potocki; with numerous Etchings. 4to. tl. 14. 
Boards. Imported by De Boffe. 


ATIER avowing it as the defign of this publication, to aid 
the refearches of the curious, or thofe into whofe hands 
any remains of this clafs of antiquities might fall,—and ftating 
his reafon why his work appears in its prefent form of com- 
pofition, rather than as an elaborate diflertation,—the noble 
author proceeds to obferve that the'country of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin was, in the eighth century, inhabited by the Slaves 
Obotrites, and that of Strelitz by the Slaves Rédaires-Tollen- 
ziens, one of the four people named Viizes or Lutices. To 
enable the reader the better to enter into the knowledge of their 
antiquities, what Ditmar of Merfeburg wrote in the begin- 
hing of the éleventh century when the Slaves of Mecklenburg 
were fallen back into idolatry and publicly practifed it, is here 
copied at large. 
From the text then of Ditmar we learn, that, in the country 
of the Rédaires, there was a city named Ridegaft, which had 


_ three horns and three gates, and was furrounded by a gloomy 


foreft, venerated by the inhabitants, who durft not touch the 
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trees that compofed it. Two of thefe gates opened to all whe 
would enter; but the third, which fronted the eaft, was the 
{malleft, and was acceflible only by a narrow path which 
bordered the lake and was horrible to the view. ‘There was 
temple artfully conftruéted in wood, having its foundations 
fupported on the horns of different animals. It was related by 
thofe who had feen this temple, that its courts were adorned: 
exteriorly with the figures of gods and animals admirably 
fculptured, but within ,with idols of their divinities, each in- 
fcribed with its name, having on helmets and cuirafles of a 
terrible form. Of thefe idols the principal were called Luarafici, 
and were honoured by the gentiles more than the reft. Their 
ftandards conftantly remained there, fuch only excepted as were 
neceflary to the military expeditions of the foot foldiers. Mi- 
nifters were appointed to guard thefe things with care. 

When the minifters of religion were affembled to facrifice to 

the gods, or to appeafe their refentment, they fat on the 

round whilft the reft ftood. “They whifpered in each other’s 
ears, {cratched the earth with looks of terror, and after hay- 
ing caft lots, they fought to obtain the folution. of fuch things as 
were doubtful. As many diftricts as the country was divided into, 
fo many temples there were, and particular ftatues of demons. 
The city, however, above-mentioned, was pre-eminent above 
the reft; and when they prepared for war, they went to falute it. 
,On returning from a fuccefsful expedition, they honoured it 
alfo with prefents, which they thought were its due. They 
anxioufly endeavoured, by the cafting of lots or by means of 
the horfe, to difcover what was the proper victim to-appeafe the 
divinity, whofe inexpreflible refentment was propitiated by 
the blood of men or ‘of beafts. 

Upon the laft circumftance in this paflage of Ditmar, itis 
remarked, ‘that lots by the horfe were in great ufe in Pome- 
rania, as may be feen in the Dialogues of the Apoftolic Ex- 
pedition of Otto of Bamberg. Foor illuftrations of' the reft of 
Ditmar’s text, reference is made to the Count’s great work en- 
titled, Chroniques, Memoires, et Recherches pour fervir a? Hif- 
toire de tous les Peuples Slaves, one volume of which was pub- 
lifhed at Warfaw in 1793, and another was printed in 
4794, at Berlin. After obferving that Ditmar pofitively afferts 
the Slaves to have been unbelievers in the immortality of the 
foul, and that to convert them he had told them a hundred 
ftories of ghofts, M. le Comte takes occafion from this intr 
dent,to amufe himfelf with a fneer at the Jewith theocracys 
his ignorance of which would have pafled by unknown, but 
for this petulant and mifplaced obtrufion, 

The firft letter, defcriptive of this tour, begins with re 
marking that Mecklenburg is diftinguifhed from all other 


eountries by the lakes with which it abounds, and which it 
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tnarked ‘by the fettlements of the Lutices, a people who, in 
conjunction with the ‘Tywages, inhabited the Ukraine, and, as 
well as thofe on the Bog, and others on the Dneifter, have an 
exclufive predile€tion for pools of a certain extent, which 
they form by intercepting ftreams, and building villages on 
their brinks. ‘The neat city of Strelitz ftands on a lake, as 
do all others of Mecklenburg. The name of Strelitz is 
Slave, and fignifies a fhooting or hunting fpot. The duke’s 
palace is of a ftructure too flight to give it dignity; but the 


gardens are beautiful, and appear to make part of the city. 


An advantageous character is given of Mr. Mafch, fuperin- 
tendant pi the churches, and of Mr. Wogen, a defigner of 
great eminence for tafte and correétnefs, which he has ex- 
emplified in Mr. Mafch’s treatife on the ido!s of Rhetré. 

From Strelitz to Pentzlin the road is deferibed as _pafling 
over mountains, in which granite difcovers itfelf, and is 
formed of marine fediments, which the raturalift is called to 
account for upon high mountains in the interior of continents. 
From Pentzlin, the Count proceeded to Prilwitz, to fee the 
ancient Rhetré, which, however, he found fo altered fince 
Mafch wrote, that it was very diflicult to difcover the 
names of Rhetraberg and T’empelberg, which are no longer 
in ufe. The foil has been transferred to a neighbouring 
marth, for the purpofe of difplacing the water; the old for- 
trefs is converted into a garden in the Englith tafte; a pleafure- 
houfe has been erected on the fite of the ancient Saxon tower, 
and aSlave burying-ground was dug up, which appears to have 
borne fome refemblance to an Otaheitan Morai. The fepul- 
chral {wells that ftill remain, indicate this diftrict to have been 
the refidence and place of interment of the Slave princes. 
The Count was conducted by M. Schmidt, minifter of the 
place, to Hock-Zyritz, the duke’s pleafure-houfe, and there 
fhown one of the Slavian tombs, which had contained earthen 
urns full of afhes and bones, arid, below, ftones of the fields ina 
pyramidal form, and {till deeper a {pace furrounded by the fame 
kind of ftones of the figure of a parallelopipedon, containing 
afhes, bones, and cinders, which, with the vafes and urns that 
contained them, had undergone fome degree of mineralifation. 
From Pentzlin the Count proceeded to Neubrandenburg, to 
fee the cabinet of Mr. Sponholtz. ‘This city, which is com- 
mendable for its neatnefs, contains ruins of the 14th or 15th 
century. ‘The appearance of the valley in which it ftands 
leaves room to conjecture that in the times of the Slaves it was 
covered with water. Anchors have been found in it, anda 
place not far from it is {till called the Herring-fithery. 

The Count proceeds to account for the fecondary moun- 
tains of the interior of continents appearing to be compofed of 
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marine fediments, whilft the ledges on the fea coaft are of — 
coral, upon the principles of De Lucy; anda verfé of Hefiod ig 
quoted, but notin a way to produce conviction. Returning frong 
this digreflion, the next letter notices the copies made of fix 
idols, eight patere, and as many facrifical knives,—reprefent. 
ing both fides, the idols for the moft part having double faces, 
and on both fides infcriptions. The whole of thofe which the 
Count had copied before, were found at Prilwitz, at the fame 
time with thofe deferibed by Mr. Mafchs but thofe in the 
pofiefion of Mr. Sponholtz are much more maffly and in. 
terefting. Ac firtt, for moral reafons, Mr. Sponholtz did 
not exhibit the greater part of his cabinet, and afterward 
Mr. Mafch had renounced the ftudy. The fecond part of 
Mr. Sponholtz’ colle&tion confifts of urns, paterz, &c. many 
of which {till continue to be dug up in the country inhabited 
by the ancient Redaires. 

The next letter contains a defcription of Ivenach, the res 
fidence of the Count de Pleff¢, and other places in the route of 
the author. This diftri€t is famous for producing the mof 
beautiful horfes in Mecklenburg, which is known to produce 
the moft beautiful in Germany. A defcription of Roftock follows, 
and Warnemunde, whofe inhabitants, being fifhermen,, are 
remarked for having retained the mannefs and cuftoms of the 
ancient Germans, and appearing tobe people of the 15th rather 
than of the :8th century. The inhabitants of Warnemunde, 
whofe population exceeds a thoufand fouls, fuffer net 
ther beggars, nor females of fufpicious character. Amongt 
other privileges, they receive a tribute for the paflage of veflels, 
and for loading and unloading, which is divided amongft the 
inhabitants, fo that even the child in the cradle has its fhare. 
Their wood coftsthem nothing, and they fet what price they 
pleafe on their fifh. But on the other hand they can exercile 
no trade, not even that of a baker. They are fubje& to Re 
ftock, which governs them bya Vogt, or deputy. 

The next fetter, dated 24th of Auguft, from Wifmar, takes 
notice of a hazy caft in the fky, tinged with thofe hues of 
vidlet and citron, which are fometimes feen in the pictures of 
the Dutch painters, and which are thought by the Count to 
be peculiar to the Eaft and North Seas. What, how- 
ever, is called in the Mediterranean, aria infciroceata, and 
exhibits a fhifting of colours from blue to white, is very differ 
ent from it. Other particulars referring to the face of the 
Jand{cape, and the veftiges of its ancient inhabitants, fill up the 
refi of this letter. 

Ii an exeurfion to the Iile of Peul, the Count takes occa 
fion todeferibe a very beautiful zoophyte,—and alfo the por- 


poife, feveral properties of which are noted asanalogous to thofe 
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ef the dog. This ifland is indented by a gulph, a league 
and ahalf deep, at the bottom:of which are two villages, one 
belonging to the king of Sweden, the other to the city of. 
Lubeck, which rules over almoft a third part of the ifland. 
The gulph itfelf is bordered with very beautiful meadows; 
which, when the wind fets in a few days together from the 
North, are covered by the fea. Thefe inundations, how~ 
‘ever, contrary to what we experience from a fimilar caufe, are 
faid to render thefe meadows more falutary and agreeable to 
the cattle that pafture there. The conger eels whicli 
abound in this gulph, are held in high eftimation. ‘The 
church of Peul is built in an ancient fortrefs, which was 
not a work of the Siaves, who, neverthelefs, appear to’ 
have inhabited the ifland, which perhaps anciently was not 
one. 

Raceburg, the place whence the Count next writes, is the 
ancient capital of the Polabes, a Slavifh peopie, once poffeflors 
of the country of the ancient Tranfalbians, and part of the 
Obotrites. ‘The prefent church is fuppofed to occupy the 
fite of the temple of the goddefs Sieva or Sieba. In the li- 
brary of this place many Slavifh antiquities are preferved in 
cabinets of a circular form, and furmounted with idols, ftyled’ 
Radegafts, which give them the appearance of temples. ‘The’ 
contents of the firit have been explained by the Superinten- 
dant Mafch, but in fuch a way as to have incurred a degree 
of ridicule that has brought upon them unmerited contempt. 
The fecond cabinet contains other idols and amulets belonging 
chiefly to the times when the Obotrites abandoned Chrif- 
tianity for their ancient religion, and had loft their ancient 
models. Of thefe Radegaits fome have whifkers, others a 
lock on their chins, and are dreffed like the ancient lords of 
thofe days; whilit others wear crowns, with pointed emana- 
tions, like thofe of king David in Gothic churches. Thefe 
lols, unlike thofe of Prilwitz, have no mixture of the pre- 
cious metals in their compofition, but .the mafs is a fort of 
bell-metal free from incruitation or verdigreafe. 

Writing from Hamburg, the Count obferves, that the an- 
cient Slavifh name of Lubeck was Buckowice, and (a circum- 
ftance lefs known) that of Hamburg was Bochbory, which 
nameispreferved in the Legend of the Martyrs of Eckberfdorf, 
a work included in the firlt tome of Scriptores Rerum Brunj- 
wicienfium. The Chronicle of Bothon intimates that the 
name of Hamburg comes from the God Jupiter Hamoys, who 
was worfhipped by the Slaves. At prefent, when the city of 
Hamburg admits a burgefs, it is requifite that two other bur- ° 
gefles fhould atteft that he is néither Vende nor Goth,—an 
oath which may be very fafely taken, as neither nation has ex2” 
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ifted for many centuries but what deferves to be remarked ia, 
that the Goths, incorporated as a nation, had ceafed to exift © 
long before Hamburg was founded,—fo that this exclufon 
mu(ft have referred to the detached families, and probably 
from. their being, as the whole nation of the Goths were, 
infe&ted with Arianifm. Hamburg, as a feat of commerce, is 
fufficiently known, but is lefs known to the learned for 
pofieffing a library of 80,000 volumes, preferved in the beft 
order, befides manufcripts of fingular value, which is opened 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays. 

Being defirous, before he quitted the borders of the Elbe, to 
vifizthe remnant of the Slaves {till refiding upon it, and who reé. 
tain fomeremains.of their ancient language and manners, Count 
Potocki proceeded to Harburg, on the right fide of the river, 
which the Slaves have inhabited from ages anterior to that of 
Charlemagne. The paflage from Hamburg to this little village 
is about three French leagues over, including the winding ne- 
ceffary to be taken amongit the“iflands, fome of which, though 
fubject to inundation, were covered with cattle; and the reft, 
well peopled and cultivated, prefented a pleafant appearance, 
The intervals between thefe iflets are narrow, and in threading 
them the boats are managed with fingulardexterity. Paflp 
a {mall river, about a league from Harburg, called the Sebe, 
the. Count entered the country named Luneburger Heide; or 
the Heaths of Luneburg, a defolate region, but interefting to 
the inquirer after Slavian antiquities. Luneburg was an- 
ciently inhabited by the Slaves Linons, or Linaa, who were 
driven thence in the fixth. century by the Saxons to the Da- 
nube, whence they probably returned to the Elbe, at.the 
fame timewith the Obotrites and the Lutices,—or perhaps 
part of the Linons only croffed. the Elbe. It is, however, 
certain, that Charlemagne having paffed this river in the en 
virons of Luneburg, found the Linonson the other fide. 

The Count obferves, that this country prefents a very in 
terefting object in the names of its rivers, which were adored 
by the Slaves. The ancients relate that the river Hypanis 
was honoured as a divinity; and the fame river ftill bears the 
name of Bog, which fignifies God. ‘Thus the Sebe, amongft 
the Slaves Seba; but Seba, Seva, Siewa, or Sieba, were 
names of a divinity of the Obotrites, and particularly of thole 
that inhabited Raceburg, that is, the Polabes. The heaths 
aré terminated on the oppofite fide by the Jeffe,. but Jels 
was the Jupiter of the Slaves. his region of heaths is tra 
verfed by a third river, called the Lue, whence, as in the 
fragment of Ditmar, the Slaves denominated their principal 
diyinities Luarafic’, or thofe of Luara: the Count thence 
conjectures the Lwe had its name, 
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Beyond the Jeffe are two other. rivers: the firft is the Zeren 
or Black’ River, from their black god, denominated by the 
Slaves Zeren-Bug. 

' The fecond river is the Bieffe: but Biefly fignifies, in gene- 
ral, genii, or gods. Inthe environs of Luneburg is a village, 
called Radegaft: and as a proof that the heaths were really 
the fcene of devotion, there are a great number of fepulchral 
barrows upon them, grouped inthe fame manner asin the an- 
cient Rhetre. - : 

Count Potocki here cites a paflage from the Chronicle of 
Bothon, to fhew that Luneburg derived its name from the di- 
vinity ityled Luna, the moon. ; 

Proceeding in his refearches, our author went on to Dah- 
lemburg, and thence to Luchau, where ‘he was told'the ancient 
language was fo farloft, that even the oldeft of the peafants re- 
tained but afew words. This abolition had been effected by 
the regericy of Hanover, without, however, eftablifhing the 
Germati in its roum. Thefe peafants, at prefent, fpeak a 
jargon without articles, without conjugations, and almoft as 
unintelligibie as their ancient diale&. 

« Thecharaéter hath alfo furvived the language: the Vendes 

are uniformiy aceufed of a propenfity to infurrection and 
revolt. Though indolent,:and remarkable for diffimulation, 
they are allowed the general chatacter of good foldiers. All 
the barrows in this neighbourhood are faid to contain urns, 
points of lances, and other marks of having belonged to the 
Slaves. : 

M. de Plato, a gentleman in the vicinity of Luchau, com- 
municated to the Count his Vende Vocabulary, .a manufcript 
tran{mitted from his anceftors. ‘The characters areas it were 
of a broken form, no longer ufed in Germany, but very le- 
gible. Of this a copy is given with the correfpondent expla- 
nations in French. ‘The fon of a former minifter of the village 
having furnifhed Count Potecki with the Lord’s Prayer for- 
merly ufed in that country, it is here given: \ 

‘ Nefle wader, tu toy Jifs, wa nebifs hay, fiungta Woarda 
Tygi Cheyma tujz Rick komme. 

‘ Tia wiliz {zymweh, Rok wa nebifs hay kak no zimie. 

* Un wy by doy nam neffe chrech kak moy Wy by dayne 
neflen Chrefmarym. . 

* Ni bringwa nafs na Wafskonie day lizway nes Wit 
Wyfkak chandak. Amen.’ 

At Amtman the Count met with a beautiful cinerary urn, 
of good earth, and yielding a clear filver found. It was re- 
markable for not being friable like the reft of the urns in the 
tombs of the Slaves, but was full of afhes and half-burnt 

nes. 
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Having added a few notes on fome particular words in the 
Vocabulary, an extract from the text of Helmold, with te. 
marks upon it, and fome account of a manufcript. written by 
an ald peafant,—the author, in his return towards Hamburg, 
paffes by the Gtrde, a hunting feat of the eletors of Ha- 
nover, fituated in a country remarkably wild and dreaty. In 
this melancholy retreat the unfortunate queen Matilda {pent 
fome months, at her eftablifhment at Zell. The place by 
her bed was fhown to our author, where fhe hung the profiles 
of her children; and from the frequency of her reforting to 
contemplate them, the tapeftry exhibited yarious marks of 
having been finged by her taper. | 

_ Near the Ghorde, is the corner of a foreft, called the Fam- 
mer-FHoltz, or Wood of Groans. _ George the Second, once 
hunting near it, is faid to have heard, at a {mall diftance, a 
difmal cry, and directing his horfe to the fpot, found a 
Vende peafant, who was burying his father alive. The prince 
fhuddered with horror: but the Vende affured him that he 
was only complying with the practice of his country, which, 
however, required fecrefy, for fear of the Germans.—The - 
Ghorde contains a large collection of hifterical portraits, 
which deferve all the attention of the curious, 

Here the Journal, and firft part, concludes. The fecond 
confifts of extraéts from the ‘text of Helmold and Match, 
which are fingularly curious, and materially illuftrate the. fub- 
jets of the plates, 118 in number, preceded by 2Q pages of 
defcription. 

The divinities reprefented are certainly curious, and, from 
their fimilarity to the gods of the Nile, particularly worthy 
of notice, 
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I] Paradifo Perduto di Giovanni Milton tradotio in Ver fo Ita- 


liano da Felice Mariottim: con varie Annotazion; de? Commene 
tatori Inglefi, e del Traduttore. 


The Paradife Loft of Fohn Milton, Tranflated into Italian 
Verfe, by Felix Mariottini, with various Annotations from 
the Englifh Commentators, and by the Lranflator. Vol. l, 
Sve. 85. Boards. De Boffe, 


fn the varicus inftances of homage which have been 
paid tq our Englith poet by tranilating him into foreign 





Janguages, the verfion into Italian, could he be fenfible of the 
compliment, might be fuppofed to be the moft agreeable tq 
his feelings, from thé predile&tion which it is known he en- 
tertained for that elegant language, and the conneétions he 
jad formed with the’ ‘literati of the country where it is {poken. 
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The. performance of Mr, Mariottini is not, however, the firft 
tribute of the kind which Milton has received. 

The Paradife Loft was tranflated into Italian by Paolo Rolli 
in blank verfe, and dedicated to. Frederic, prince of Wales. 
Another tranflation appeared from the hand of the Abate Sal- 
vini. Whether one is {till wanting, it rather belongs to the 
Italians themfelves, than to,us;.to determine. What appears 
at prefent of Mr. Mariottini’s work, is only the firit book of 
the poem: the whole is to becomprifed in five volumes, It is 
publifhed by fubfcription, ‘To the prefent {pecimen are pre- 
fixed tranflations of bifhop Newton’s Life of Milton, and Ad- 
difon’s critique on the poem, with notes on each by the 
tranflator. Then follows the verfion of the firft book,. ac- 
companied by the Englifh text, and illuftrated by aotes of the 
different Englifh commentators, ‘to which Mr. Mariottini has * 
alfo fubjoined his own., Of the tranflation, we pretend not 
to fpeak with any accuracy of criticifm. It is rather diffufe, 
éfpecially confidering that the verfion is without rhime, and 
that the Italian language impofes fewer fetters upon mere 
verfe, than moft other languages; but it feems to us in gene- 
ral faithful ; and where we might be apt to compiain that the 
{triking metaphor is changed, and the wverbum. ardens. weak- 
ened by the dilution of a paraphrafe, we are ready to grant 
that the finer tact of a native might make him fenfible that 
all has been transfufed of the original, which the genius of 
his language would bear without running into harfhnefs or 
obfcurity.' We admire for inftance the expreflion of darkue/s 
vifible; but we mult not infift on its being tranflated, if we 
are told the idiom of the language will not admit of it. On this 
rounds we think the ttranflator has not improperly blamed 

r. Johnfon for faying what he does of the Ode of Francini, 
written in compliment to Milton, if his criticifm was meant 
to extend beyond the thoughts: and indeed the tranflator fays, 
very juftly, that a poem of this kind may afpire to pleafe even 
without any thing very original in the thought, provided it is 
diftinguifhed by a certain fweetnefs,- harmony, and elegant 
{election of words. The laft ftanza of Francini’s Ode, which 
is the only one commended by Dr. Johnfon, is, we are told 
by the Italian criticy the only faulty one; and we doubt not 
but we may take his word for its defeéts, as well as for the 
judgment he paffes on Milton’s Italian Poems, which, however 
elegant they may appear to Englith readers, he affures us are 
good for nothing. This is not the only occafion on which 
the tranflator has oppofed the fentiments of our great Eng. 
lifh critic.’ In one inftance, however, he endeavours to cor- 
roborate his opinion with refpeét to Salmafius’s ule of the 
word perfona,- by two quotations from Cicero, which he 
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thinks ftrenger than that given by Johnfon,—* Grave eff enim, 
nomen imperil, atque etiam in levt PERSONA pertime citur,” 
and, ‘ 4t in ejus PERSONAM multa fecit afperius.” But we 
do not think either of thefe comes‘up to the point. In the 
firft, perfona might be rendered charafer 3; in the fecond it is 
the perfon of him, which is fomewhat different from ufing the 
word as we do in Englifh, for the man ‘himfelf, @ perfon. 

In the tranflator’s notes on the firft‘book, what chiefly de. 
fetves our notice is, that he has frequently pointed out where 
Milton has taken hints from the Italian poets. It is an incon, 
venience to be noticed, that the Englifh text of the poem, 
which is printed under the tranflation, is not made to’ corre. 
{pond with it ‘by filling the fame page. 
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Leben Schriften und Lehbren Thomas Miintzers des -urhebers des 
baucrnaufiuhrs in Thiringen.  Befchrieben von Georg, 


“ Theodor. Strobel, Paftor in Wobrd. Nurnberg. 1795. 


The Life, Writings, and Doétrines of Thomas Muncer, the 
Leader inthe Lifurreétion of the Peafants in Thuringia, by 
G. T.. Theodors Strobel. 


STROBEL is well known to the men of letters in. Germany, 
“ for his refearches into the hiftory of the,church, and pat- 
ticularly the reformation; and no one was better qualified to 
write the life of the celebrated leader in the infurrection of the 
peafants, than our author; as he had already_given to the 
public fome mifcellaneous remarks on this fubject, dnd was 
well acquainted with the fources whence it | originated.— 
The troubles in France naturally led him to reflect. on thofe 
which at one time had laid wafte a great part of Germany :— 
from the ignorance which univerially prevailed among the 
peafants, their endeavours were neceflarily unfuccefsful; they 
were not able to throw off the yoke of cruel and oppreflive 
landlords, of haughty nobles, and tyrannical princes; but in 
the general account given of the ravages committed by the 
. people in thofe unhappy times, the true authors of them, the 
oppreflors of the people, are fpared; and Muncer has been 
reprefented as a fanatical wretch, carried away folely by re- 
ligious pafhions, and without any of the qualities neceflary for 
the conducting of a great revolution. 

_ Our author is not inclined to be his encomiaft.. He divides 
his work into three parts, of which the firft contains the life of 
Muncer.—Muncer, who is fometimes calied Moncerus and 
Monetardus, was born at the end of the fifteenth century, at 


Stollberg, in the Hartz. His father’s occupation is saat 
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but a tale was in circulation of him, that he underwent ca- 
pital punifhment fothis crimes, and that, on this account, his 
fon was ever defirous of taking his revenge on the government 
of Stollberg. Muncer probably ftudied at Wittenberg, where 
his time was well employed, as Melanchthon bore teftimony 
to his knowledge of divinity, which is confirmed by all his 
writings. By his own account he was in early life affiftantin 
thefchools at Afcherfleben and Halle, in Saxony; and moft 
probably he was then in orders. It is certain, however, that 
he was not pleafed with the fcholaftic theology then in vogue, 


‘but,—running into the oppofite error, likeStaunitz and Luther, 


—hecame attached to the myftics, agd to the wildeft dreams 
of fanaticifm. His principles of religion led him to more acs 
tivity than moft of his contemporaries,—and his mode of 
preaching attraéted the common people, who every where 
gave him the ftrongeit proofs of approbation. His talents 
for preaching difcovered themfelves in his own town of Stoll- 
berg, before he had obtained any ecclefiaftical preferment, 
which he firft entered upon at Zwickau, in the year 1520, 
Here he was violent again{t popery, and but httle contented 
with the reformation by Luther:—the church was,: by the 
Jatter, in his opinion, Only half reformed,~~and a new and 
pure church of the true fons of God remained to be efta- 
blifhed. 

At the time that Muncer was thus divulging his do&trines 
at Zwickau, another fet of men arofe, who gave themfelves 
out for prophets,—received extraordinary revelations,—and 
rejected fprinkling and baptifing of children. . By joining 
himfelf to thefe men, Muncer was_under the neceflity 
of leaving Zwickau, whence he went into Bohemia, in 
hopes of eftablifhing himfeif, among the difciples of Hufs. 
He did not, however, fucceed in this undertaking ; and after 
a fhort {tay in Prague, and fome few journies up and down 
the country, he found a fettlement, at laft, at’Alftadt, in the 
principality of Kifenach. Here he made indeed a new but a 
yery moderate reformation in the fetvice of the church,—ba- 
nifhed from it the Latin tongue, and introduced into every 
part intelligible language. By this reform he’ gained 
great reputation: his fermons were attended by multitudes 
from all parts, who with the greateft pleafure lifteried to the 
fevere, cenfures he conftantly poured forth againit the clergy 
and the government.: Encouraged in this manner, he endea- 
voured, with greater energy, to introduce his favourite opi- 
nions, and to, eftablifh in Alftadt the new kingdom upon 
earth, or a fociety of pious, holy, and awakened people. With 
thefe people he was aceufed, in 4524, of having plundered a 
Church in a neighbouring village, burnt a chapel, and com- 

mitted 
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mitted many other outrages; and as the affair made a great 
noife, he was cited to anfwer to the charges at Weimar. 

At this place he intended to appear: but finding that the 
utmoft feverity was to be ufed againft him, he returned to 
Alftadt, where his companions were fo riotous, that he was 
under the neceflity of removing toa diftance. After fome 
little time he fettled at Nurnberg, where he publithed a yehe- 
ment cenfure upon Luther, which, with fome irregularities, 
occafioned his expulfion by the government. Taking then a 
journey into Swabia, he found every where numerous and at- 
tentive hearers. His ftay in Swabia gave rife to the report 
that he was the author of the famous Twelve Articles of the 

eafants, although it. is very probable, nay almoft certain, 
that he had no part in the iniurreCtion which broke out in 
that part of the country. In the beginning of the year 1525, 
he returned back into Saxony, and was received with great 
favour by the citizens of Muhihaufen, and, againft the confent 
of their council, appointed their preacher. Here his influence 
foon became predominant: the old council was entirely fet afide, 
and a new onechofen :—the monks were driven away, and their 
eftates fequeftered. Muncer himfelf was elected into the 
council, and propofed an equal communication of pro- 
perty,:and fimilar reforms, agreeable to the tafte- of the 

eople. 

The tumults in Swabia and Franconia were the fignal to 
Muncer to attempt the fame in Thuringia. Churches, mos 
nafteries, caltles, were plundered,—and the fuccefs attending 
thefe firft attempts increafed the popular fury,—and the 
monks, the nuns, and the nobility, were the particular objeéts 
of their refentment. It-is unneceflary to repeat here the hif- 
tory of thefe troubles; fuffice it, that Muncer was at laft 
overpowered, and a fimilar revenge was taken on him by the 
nobles, to that which has occafioned fo great an outcry againft 
the French. His head was ftruck off, his body torn to pieces, 
and his head carried upon a pike; and the peafants being then 
eafily brought into fubjection by the united efforts of the princes 
and the nobility, the ufual tyranny was re-eftablifhed. 

The fecond part contains a very good account of Muncer’s 
writings, of which, notwith{tanding their {carcity, the au- 
thor had a good collection, and was thus enabled to give a 
greater value to his work. Among thefe writings, the firft 
three, on the eftablifhing of the new reform at Alftadt, are 
of confiderable value. Our author is of opinion, that the 
grounds of Luther’s oppofition to thefe changes lay in his 
confent not being firft requefted; from which he looked upon 
them as an inroad into his reformation.—There is too much 
probability in this conjecture 5 for Luther’s temper oul nat 
ear 
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heat contradiction ; yet perhaps he might be fearful of the 
confequences which muft attend the impetuofity of Muncer. 

In the third part are teftimonies of Muncer’s learning, 
given by Melanchthon, Luther, Spangenberg, Camerarius, 
and others; and proofs are felected from his own writings on 
faith, on the fcriptutes, and on baptifm. In the Appendix 
are alfo many convincing’ proofs of the dreadful oppreffions 
under which the peafants laboured in the time of Muncers 
from which we have the greateft reafon to conclude that 
there muft have been an explofion even if Muncer had not 
exifted. ‘Tyranny will, in all ages, and in all countries, bring 
mifery, if not immediately upon the oppreflors, yet on their 
children, who fhare in the guilt and the plunder of their 
fathers. ‘It is not the peafants,’ fays Luther, in his exhor- 
tations to peace, on account of the Twelve Articles, ‘it is not 
the peafants, noble lords, who fet themielves againft you; 
it is God himfelf, who fets himfelf againit you, to punifh your 
bloody and ferocious difpofitions,’ 
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THE works of Bacon, Locke, and Hartley have eftablithed 

the reputation of England for depth of thought and 
accuracy of expreflion: it muft however be confefled tliat 
our writers in this department have little claim to ele- 
gance; and we muft be content with exciting the curiofity 
of the learner to explore the mines. of wifdom, affifting him 
in his refearches, and afluring him, under his fatigues, that 
the folid ore, which is to reward his labours, is far more va- 
Juable than the fcattered fragments on the furface of the 
mountain. The writer of thefe letters has evidently ex- 
plored the mine himfelf; he has undertaken one of the mott 
dificult tafks in the whole circle of metaphyfics; and, if 
he does not convince, he every where amufes and. in- 
{tructs. 

The nature of the human mind is the objec of his inquiry ; 
and he thinks, on good grounds, that the powers of the ima- 
gination have not been fufficiently anaiyfed and explained. 
He conceives the thinking principle to be a fimple one, from 
which all the fappofed faculties of the mind are derived. ¢ It 
appears,’ fays he, * natural enough to prefume—-(for what do 
we know ?)—it appears natura! enough to prefume, with the 
greater part of our modern metaphyficians, that there is one 
principle alone for all our intelle€tual faculties, and that the 
different 
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different powers or faculties, as they’have long been called, 
of our foul, are only different modifications or different modes 
of action of the fame principle. But, of thefe modes, we are 
not acquainted (or, to {peak more-properly, we have not ate 
tempted to be acquainted) with more than two or three. We 
have tried to know in what manner our ideas are derived, 
how we retain them in our memory, and by what means we 
may combine them fo as to derive new refults; in a word, 
we have advanced a few fteps in the ftudy of the procefs by 
which the moft fenfible developement, the moft regular con- 
tinuation of our calculations and reafonings, are determined. 
But is .it certain, that, for the few truths which we have ag 
yet difcovered, we are indebted to thofe calculations or rea. 
fonings with whofe nature we are beft acquainted? For the 
progrefs, which does it moft honour, is the human mind 
obliged to the fyllogiftic art, fo well developed by Ariftotle, 
and voluminoufly commented on by the teachers of his 
fchool? I appeal to the manes of Leibnitz, of Newton, of 
Euler, of Corneille, of Racine, of Moliere. Were their 
thoughts raifed to the grandeur of their fyftems, to the fub- 
lime creations of genius, by following the track laid down by 
art ? Or by following fimilar roads, do we arrive at the fim- 
pleft, but at the fame time the moft ufeful inventions ?’ 
Upon ‘this ground, our author is tempted to fpeak very 
flightingly of principles and axioms, in which, however we 
_ may agree with him in fome parts, we cannot but think that 
it is ufeful to have fome firm foundations, on which to build 
our reafoning, and to refer to as allowed criterions on a difpute 
able queftion. On this point, he obferves, that ‘ by thus ex- 
amining, without fuperititious prejudice, all the elements of 
our art of reafoning, it feems impoffible not to acknowledge 
that the art, of which we are fo vain, is weak, uncertain, de- 
fective. The only methods which it has raught us, are, if 
well examined, only a fpecies of forms miore or lefs ingenious, 
proper to bring impreffions to our recolle¢tion, to clafs them 
wich fome order, to ailift by thefe means our memory, fo far 
cilitate, if I may thus exprefs myfelf, the play of the internal 
movements : vague, however, are the conjectures which we can 
form on the nature of a mechanifm fo fimple, perhaps in its 
means, but affuredly more wonderful {till’in its effects.’ 
Though we are not arrived at the utmoft limits of 
fcience, yet we muift admit that fomething has been 
done, and are anxious to. proceed farther when the road 
is pointed out. ‘The fimple principle we have yet to learn; 
and till its nature is entirely known, we muft content our- 


felves with the author’s term ‘ our internal fenfe.’ ‘ Our 
memory, 
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memory, our judgment, our reafon, fee and determine often 
jike our eyes and ears. A variery of things purely intuitive, 
andthe fublimeft and moft aftonifhing inventions of genius, 
are almoft always the fimple apprehenfions of our internal 
fenfe, as a beautiful picture of nature or art is to our 
eyes. : 

This idea is by no means new: but at feveral of the infer- 
ences drawn from it, fome of our readers will itart. After 
examining the ftate of our mind in fleep or watchfulnefs, and 
confidering the different images .obferved by this internal | 
fenfe in thofe two ftates, our author refers to the fame fenfe, 
qualities fuppofed to be very different:—‘I am perfuaded,’ 
fays he, ‘ that devotees, lovers, prophets, the enlightened, 
the Swedenborgians, owe to the illufions, of which this 
mode of exiftence makes us fufceptible, all the miracles of 
their prefentfments, of their vifions, of their prophecies, of 
their intercourfe with celeftial beings, their journeys to hea- 
ven and hell,—in a word, all the extravagances and all the fu- 
perftition of their contagious reveries. ButI fhould not 
hefitate in faying alfo, that, perhaps in the very fame {tate of 
mind, men of. genius have conceived the chief beauties in 
their works: the geometrician has difcovered the folution of 
a problem, by which he had been for a long time embarrafled ; 
the metaphyfician has perceived the moft ingenious of his 
fyftems ; a poet the beautiful verfe which was efcaping him; 
a mufician, the moft expreflive and moft brilliant movement ; 
a ftatefman, thofe decifive refources, which, hitherto, the 
painful attention to his calculations had not difcovered ; a ge- 
neral, that vaft and rapid coup d’ceil, that eagle’s eye, which 
determines the fate of a hattle, and fecures to him the vic- 
tory.’ 

Much therefore depends upon the lucky moment; and, by 
our author’s hypothefis, more perfons are endowed with in- 
{piration, than even the quakers will allow. Indeed, he goes 
fo far, that the fecond fight of the Scotch does not feem to 
him very improbable: and, whether’he has formed a proper 
notion or not of the internal principle, all perfons who have 
been pan, Gy in education, muit be fenfible that there is 
fome truthin the following remark—‘ Simple as thefe obferva- 
tions are, I dare believe, my dear Hippolytus, that we may 
draw from them the moft important conclufions for the de- 
velopement of our intellectual faculties. Theile obfervations 
prove that the fureit method of teaching us any thing is, firit 
to excite the attention of our internal fenfe ; to intereft it ac- 
cording to our character and fituation, by means adapted to 
direct +e one end rather than to another; to place, in fhort, 
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the objects with which we ought to be occupied, or rather (9 
place ourfelves with regard to thofe objeéts, in fuch a manne? 
that we cannot fee them without being ftruck by them: Per 
haps even, according to character and circumftances, it is eft 
fential, that we fhould not fix ourfelves too long on them at 
once, that we may have a moré lively defire of feeing then 
again, and that we may confider them with attention at dif. 
ferent intervals, without having had time to feel fatiety. 
The great care of. inftructors, which they difcharge in gene. 
ral fo ill, is to follow nature; our deltiny often takes 
this upon itfelf; and-on this account, from that fource is de. 
rived almoft always the only education which fucceeds, 
Another fervice for which we are indebted more to chance 
than the fkilfulnefs of our matters, is, that it engraves more 
deeply on our memory certain firft impreffions, which in 
fome meafure draw over others, attach them, and chain 
them down one to the other by ties, whofe fubtilty efcapes 
us, and which we can neither comprehend nor define.’ 

If it is neceflary for an inftructor to be thus careful in 
placing proper objects before the learner, and to excite ats 
tention, no lefs pains fhould be employed in fuiting the fu- 
ture occupation of life to the character and extent of our fa- 
culties. ‘This thought is well purfued by our author; and 
he brings us now to his leading point, that the faculty which 
has the greateft effect on our conduct, our fentiments, and 
the developement of our ideas, is the imagination, for whole 
conduct many juft regulations are given. We fhall fele€ one 
of great importance. ‘* As the prefence-of a certain obje@ 
has a greater power than the remembrance of it, there is 
fome other recollection or fome aflociation in cur memory, 
which becomes ftronger than the prefence of this objett. 
The art of oppofing by turns our impreflions to our remems 
brances, our remembrances to our impreflions, is the only mean 
which we have either to combat or moderate them,--to annihilate, 
or direét them to a reafonable end. This, then, is the moft im- 

ortant fecret in the grand fcience of happinefs and virtue.’ 
All this is to be effefted by the power of imagination, which 
induces ourauthor tg fay, that ¢ our virtue and our mortality de- 
pend lefs on the wifdom of our principles, than on the intens 
fity of our meniory, and the activity of our imagination.’ 

On thé force and extent of firft impreflions, we fhall feleé 
the example given by the author in the developement of 
Rouffeau’s genius. ‘ When the academy of Dijon propofed 
the fubje& which has been rendered fo famous by the elo- 
quence of the citizen of Geneva, this great man, although id 


the vigour of his age, had compofed only fome bad os 
al 
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find fome bad verfes. He acquainted Diderot with his inten-. 
tion of being acompetitor, who cries out, “ Well, what fide do 

ou mean to take’ ?”” “ That of the fciences,” was the anfwer. 
«“ Take care,” replies Diderot : * by fuch common-place you will 
pain nothing: fupport the contrary opinion; you will find in 
it abundant matter, better calculated for the chara€ter of yout 
genius, your humour, and your talents.” The advice was too 
good to be negleéted. Roufleau’s forgetfulnefs of this anec- 
dote was not afterwards lefs profitable and fuccefsful. A few 
days after the publication of his work, Baron d’Holbach 
meeting the author on the walk, complimented him on his 
ingenious manner of fupporting the ftrangeft paradox. Rouf- 
feau received his compliments politely, at the fame time al- 
lowing, with tolerable grace, that his work was only a jeu 
defprit. A month after, when public opinion had confirmed 

the judgment of the academy, and the Genevefe philofopher 

was inebriated himfelf as much as any of his readers, he met 

D’ Holbach again, who, congratulating him with his ufual 

warmth on the fuccefs of his difcourfe, {poke of it in the 

fame terms as before. Roufleau,—far from replying then in the 

fame tone,—was angry, was in a paflon, was exceedingly 

hurt, that any one fhou!d for a moment fuppofe that he was 

eapable of playing fo bafe a trick on his readers, as to defend a 
fyftem of whofe truth he was not firmly convinced. 

‘ D’Holbach and his friends have often related to me this 
trait, as a remarkable proof of Rouffeau’s impoftures. I have 
not the leaft doubt of the fact; but you will permit me to fee 
itin avery different light. I,can- conceive that the Genevefe 
philofopher was himfelf deceived by his own imagination ; 
that, warmed with meditating on the paradox which he had 
maintained, what he firft looked upon as an opinion in fome 
refpects plaufible, became at laft an objet of perfeét convic- 
tion; and this conviction might have been ftill more ftrength- 
ened by the brilliancy of his fuccefs, by the general enthu- 
fiafm which his difcourfe had excited, and even by the con- 
tradi€tions it had met with from. many writers, who, too 
weak to contend with him, had only prolonged his triumph 
by the eafe of their defeat. I am confirmed in my opinion 
by all the works which he has fince publifhed: for, on analyfing 
them, you will find them to be only a developement more or 
lefs philofophical, more or lefs eloquent, of his firft para- 
dox.—Thus we fee the furprifing effet which was produced 
on a mind almoft barren, by a firft idea adapted to the par- 
ticular character of the man, and his organifation, his fpleen, 
his humour, his tafte, and the paffions of his former life. 

* To the advice on the beft mode of carrying away the 
prize of a provincial academy, you are indébted for the Difs 
App. Voi. XVI, New Arr. Mm courfe 
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courfe on Inequality, Julia, Emilius, the Social Contraéty 
the Letters from the Mountain ;—and, if you provoke me, § 
fhall prove to you, without much trouble, that you are alfe 
indebted to this advice for the troubles in Geneva, the par- 
tition of Poland, the independence of the United States of 
America, the overthrow of the moft antient and moft flou- 
rifhing monarchy, and the prefent tottering fituation of.all the 
thrones and governments in Europe.’ 

The limits of our Review will not permit us to go into the 
detail of thefe proofs: yet a conjecture of our author’s, on the 
melancholy of Rouffeau in the latter part of his life, may 
afford matter for ferious refle€tion. This melancholy is at. 
tributed to a prefentiment of the dreadful confequences of his 
paradox, to all the powersin Europe,—which made Roufleau 
moft ferioufly imagine that all the kings and minifters were 
confpiring to deftroy him.—Princes, indeed, troubled them- 
felves very little about his reveries: but if the conje€ure is 
true, with what ,earneftnefs fhould we not entreat philofo- 
phers to beware of that bafe and immoral conduct, the fup~ 
porting of any opimion which they do not believe to be founded 
on truth;—and when paradoxes do find their way into the 
world, fovereigns fhould meet them, not with fines, imprifon- 
ment, perfecution, which give a greater energy to a perni- 
cious as well as a true opinion,—but with the means which 
they have moft amply in their power, the encouragement of 
good writers, who, without flattery either to the chiefs or the 
people, will difplay truth m its proper colours. 

The effects, good or bad, of the imagination are farther 
defcribed in a variety of particulars ;—one, every man of a 
hiberal education has had too much reafon to lament— If 
there are many, who from want of culture have no imagina- 
tion, there are others, in whom the efforts of a premature 
education, or the labours of a barren and dry ftudy, muft have 
ftifled or extinguifhed it. How many children, born to be 
poets, have not their inftructors been fkilful enough to make 
difgufted with La Fontaine, Racine, Horace, and Virgil! J 
have been for fome time reconciled, with the utmoft good 
humour, to all our claffical authors. But I am afraid that I 
fhall never be able entirely to forgive Cicero for all the cha- 

rin and ennui, which, at the age of nine years, I experienced 
.. his fineft orations, and his fublime treatifes on Old Age 
and Friendfhip. ‘The beft of fathers took, however, all the 
pains pofltble to make me comprehend and love them.’ 

From thefe fpecimens, however obfcured bythe tranflation, 
our readers will fee the general turn of this writer’s talents. 
His ftyle is eafy and familiar; his work is enlivened with fre- 
quent anccdotes;~—even to deep thinkers, many fubjects are put 
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in-a light, which might otherwife have efcaped them,—and 
the fuperficial may be induced, from this little work, to pay 
more attention to what pafles in their own minds, and 
thence be qualified to encounter the deeper metaphyficians. 
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Differtations on Ruffian Antiquities, containing the Ancient My- 
thology, Pagan Rites, Sacred Feftivals, Games, Oracles, 
Ancient Mufic, &c. compared with thofe of the Ancients, 
particularly the Greeks. By Matthew Guthrie, Counfellor of 
the Court of her Imperial Majey, Phyfician to the Corps of * 
Noble Cadets, &Fc. With Six Plates. 8vo. Peterfburg. 
1795. 5s. Boards. Imported by De Boffe. 


N the dedication to the emprefs, Dr. Guthrie compliments 
her on her {kill in the fubje@ which he difcuffes; and a 
Greek epigram in praife of the author follows, written by 
Eugenius, a Greek archbifhop, who has tranflated the Georgics 
and A€neid into’ claflical Greek. ‘The Preface, among other 
topics, prefents an apology for the work, as the production, 
not of a profeffed man of f{cience, but of a cafual author, oc- 
cupied with other purfuits. 

The learned reader may indeed wifh for more profound re- 
fearch, and more exact quotation,—above all, for more know- 
ledge of what has been written on the Gothic and Slavonic 
nations :—but, upon the whole, this is a pleafing and intereft- 
ing production, and does honour to the author’s tafte and 
talents. 

The firft differtation is on the inftruments of mufic ufed by 
the Ruffian peafantry, compared with thofe of the Greeks. 
The author too much indulges his favourite idea of deriving 
Ruffian manners from the Greek, while numerous cuftoms 
are common to all nations. The Greek empire forms a great 
object of ambition in Ruffian politics; and the identity of re- 
ligious faith may induce a hope that the Greeks might be 
happier under the Rufhan fway: but for any further approx-- 
imation, there feems no authority,—the Ruflians being a Sla- 
vonic nation, and the Greeks of quite a different extraction. 

The author proceeds to inform us that the Ruffian inftru- 
ments of mufic remain in their priftine fimplicity. He begins 
with wind inftruments. The Rojock correfponds with the 
paftoral reed of antiquity ; the Dudka is the common flute : 
the Gelaika or Sipouka, a double flute, which correfponds ex- 
actly with the ancient figures. | 

‘ If I might hazard my opinion on another fubje@ difputed 
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by the learned, I thould be induced to believe that the right 
flute, the left flute, the unequal flutes, the double flute, all fo 
celebrated among the ancients, were only the fame inftru- 
ment under different denominations, which varied according 
to circumftances. In fact, when the Ruffian double flute is 
ufed, one conceives that thefe three denominations are equally 
applicable to it, in only fuppofing that one of the flutes was 
conftantly held in the fame hand,—an arrangement which ap- 
pears to me to have been indifpenfable in diftinguifhing the 
firft flute from the fecond, when an indication was nei 
in this way, when the firft flute, for example, was meant, it 
was termed the right flute, andthe other the left. As to the two 
other denominations, the Rufhan flutes are at once unequal 
and double, as may be feen in throwing an eye on the 
plate.’ 

The Swirelka is the fyrinx or reed of Pan of the ancients, 
formed of feven unequal pipes: it is ufed by the Coffacs, but 
now neglected by the Ruffians. Under this head Dr. Guthrie 
gives a defcription of a grand mufical inftrument invented 
fome years ago by the grand huntfman of Rufhia, M. de Na- 
rifchkin, which confifts of a great number of copper pipes of 
unequal length and fize, arranged horizontally on fupporters of 
convenient height, fo that when placed in order they refem-_ 
ble a battery of cannon. On each pipe, the mufician founds 
but one note; and the players and pipes amount to thirty or 
forty: but fuch is the effect, that the moft difficult pieces of 
mufic may be perfetly executed. Marfhal Raffumoufky had 
a fet of forty pipes, and forty players, his vaffals, and fold the 
whole for forty thoufand roubles to prince Potemkin. | 

The Rog is a kind of trumpet; the Volynka, or the Pilai, 
of the Fins, a rude bag-pipe. 

Of the ftringed inftrumentsthe Palalaika is the moft fimple; 
and feems the anceftor of the lute and guitar, as the Goudok 
is of the violincello: the Gou/li has fome affinity to the hori- 
zontal harp; as the Lo/chk: has to the Greek Crotola. 

The fecond differtation is on the fongs in chorus of the 
Ruffian peafants, and the national mufic in general, com- 

ared with that of the Greeks. Dr. Guthrie finds a {triking 
refemblance between the Rufhan mufic and the fragments of 
ancient Grecian, publifhed by Kircher and others. * Mr. 
Pratch, a German, and compofer of mufic, refident at Pe- 
terfburg, aflures us in the preface to his curious collection of 
ancient Ruffian fongs, that thofe of the Ruffian villagers in 
chorus havea ftriking refemblance to the odes of Pindar, not 
only on account of their divifion into two parts, but in the 
meiody, compofiion, and form;—in a word, that the 
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Greek and Ruffian fongs are in the ftyle which the Italians 


tetm canto fermo.” | 

Mr. Pratch teftifies great aftonifhment on being able to 
difcover only two paftoral fongs among the Ruflians: a fin- 
gular phenomenon, as moft of the ancient fongs were com- 
pofed while the Ruflians were a paftoral people. Dr. Guthrie 
thinks this fingularity may be explained by fuppofing that 
the Ruffian fhepherds, expofed to the danger of conftant in- 
vafion, were prevented by their fears from enjoying or de 
fcribing the charms of a paftoral life. He obferves that in 
mountainous countries the fhepherds are more fafe,—and con 
cludes with Sicily and Theocritus. But query if any thepo. 
herd in any country ever compofed a fongf Theocritus was” 
if we recollect aright, enjoying himfelf at the court of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus when he fet the example of paftoral poetry,—- 
certainly not tending flocks in Sicily. Philofophic and poetic 
ideas are very different. It is the evnu: of refined life that 
begets paftoral :—a fhepherd would paint the happinefs of the 
town; for no life is happy to thofe who enjoy it. In plain 
Englifh, Ruflia has no paitoral poetry, becaufe fhe did not 
happen to produce a poet in that line. — 

The fimilarity:between the Perfian and Greek mufic (P. 48) 
is another proof of the opinions advanced by the author of 
the Differtation on the Goths, and by fir William Jones, 
that the Greeks were of Perfian extraction. 

Differtation the third is on the ancient mythology, pagan ce- 
remonies, fettivals, facred games, oracles, modes of divina- 
tion. ‘The Peroun or Vhunderer of Ruffia is the Jupiter of 
Greece. Volo/s is Pan, the‘ hairy protector of the flocks. 
Suetouide ¥s Apollo, or the Sun: his oracle. was confulted on 
the fubject of peace or war, by means of a white horfe kept in 
his temple : if the fteed leaped clear over three lances held 
horizontally, the omen was happy. Human-victims were fa- 
crificed to this deity upon a victory. 

Silvoy Bog, or the ffrong ged, was Hercules, reprefented 
with a globe and javelin, ‘and trampling on the heads of a 
man and a lion. ‘The other gods correfpond fufficiently: and 
perhaps thefe and other hel/eni/ms were derived from the 
Greek colonies among the Sarmatians, the anceftors of the 
Kuflians ; concerning which, Herodotus and others may be 
confulted. ‘The Lada, or Venus of Ruffia, had three fons, 
Lelio or Cupid, Dido, or Anteros, Polelia, or Hymen. 
Your was the Ruffian Priapus. Seva was Pomona. Znitch 
was Vefta, and was worfhipped by perpetual fire. 

- In proceeding to the feftivals, Dr. Guthrie begins with the 
emic. 


The ancient feftival of Semic was celebrated in honour of . 


Mm 3 - Tour 
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Tour or Priapus, nearly at the fame feafon that the Floral 
games of Rome were held, or about May-day. It refembled 
thofe games much, and did not yield to them in liberty or in 
voluptuoufnefs. For the five days it lafted, the ladies, crowned 
with flowers and foliage, received the embraces of the men, 
and chaunted, in honour of the divinity, fongs which would 
have hurt the modefty of Cato, as much at Kiow as at Rome, 
and led him to deteft the games of Tour as much as thofe of 
Flora. It is ftill retained at the fame feafon, and for the fame 
number of days; but the country girls are moft innocent of 
its meaning. Dr. Guthrie gives the fong or little drama 
chaunted by the young men and girls on the occafion; but it 
is 00 long to extract. 

The Kolada was the Saturnalia: the Koupala belonged ta 
the fummer folftice. The letter of Q. Cicero, quoted P. 76, 
is, we believe, a fabrication : the paflage of Seneca refers to 
the Macedonian kingdom of Bactria. The TZrifna are the 
funeral games. 

On the Ruffian mythology our ingenious author acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the work of Popoff. 

The fourth differtation concerns the circular dances in cho- 
tus, games, diverfions, marriages, drefles and cuftoms of the 
Rufhan peafants, compared, as ufual, with thofe of the Greeks. 
That dance, properly termed the Ruffian, correfponds in Dr. 
Guthrie’s opinion, with the lonian dance of the Greeks: it is 
akin to the Fandango. The other dances Dr. Guthrie mi- 
nutely defcribes, and then proceeds to the village games and 
diverfions, all which are alfo collated with the Grecian. The 
Ruffian villagers retain the ancient drefs, the oriental caftan, 

irded with the Greek zone: the winter bonnet is the pa/lio- 
fum,—the fummer hat, the peta/us. In the Ruffian covering 
for the feet, Dr. Guthrie finds a ftri€&t correfpondence with 
that of the ancient Greeks; and this leads him to confider the 
relation between the ruftic plays of Ruffia and the ancient 
Greek drama. 

‘ The Greek peafants having been the firft actors, and hav- 
ing worn the fame coverings for the feet and legs as the Ruf- 
fian peafants now, it is natural to fuppofe that they alfo, 
like the latter, took off the cords and bandages, to give to the 
mufcles of their legs all their natural elafticity, and thus be 
more able to execute with agiliry the animated movements of 
comedy,—and that, for the contrary reafon, they kept the co- 
vering complete for the reprefentation of crepeays the gra- 
vity of which neither exacted nor admitted fuch activity. In 
thus interpreting the difference, it. is eafy to perceive how 
this variation in the form of the covering, at firft adopted 


to act with more facility oppofite parts, fhould afterwards be- 
: come 
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come the diftin€tive fign of comedy and tragedy,—an origin, as 
appears to me, as fimple as natural, of the /occus and cothur- 
NUS» 

In the female drefs, Br. Guthrie finds the fola in the fara- 
phan, and the vitte in the lenta. The fata is the recinium 
of the ancients. The Ruffian women of common rank paint 
themfelves like the Greeks. The defcription of a Ruffian 
marriage is curious, and in fome points it approximates to the 
Grecian form. The fitra, or kifs of love, is performed in 
taking the lady by the ears, a fingularity known to Theocri- 
tus, Id. 5. Tibullus, lib.ii. el. 5. and Cicero, Ep. Fam. 27. 

The fifth differtation prefents mifcellaneous remarks. ‘The 
_ Ruffian repafts are blended with Grecian cuftoms, the pre- 
deipnon, the amyftis, &c. Like thoie of the ancients, they com- 
monly begin with eggs, and end with apples. The myttoton 
of the Greeks is ftill eaten by the Ruffian peafants, who com- 
pofe it of onions, beer, cold meat, bread, &c. all mingled 
together; and it is devoured from the old rude wooden 
trenchers of Sparta. The petch or ftove of the Ruffians cor- 
refponds with the Greek /ampter. They alfo ufe the chiro- 
graph or fignet-ring, and apply it, like the ancients, to bits of 
foft wax faftened to a cord, when they would fecure a door, 
cheft, &c. 

The paramythia of the Greeks may be traced in the women . 
hired by the rieh to repeat tales at night till their mitreffes fall 
afleep : there are printed collections of thefe Aa/ki or tales; 

and a feleétion of the beft would be acceptable in a tranfla- 
tion. ‘The anagnofte or readers are alfo found, being flaves 
retained in great families. Dwarfs are likewife favourites; 
and Dr. Guthrie mentions one yet alive, who was known to 
Peter the Great, and is now near a century old: the is not 
higher than a child of five or fix years of age. 

The military cuftoms, cognomina, &c. of the -Rufhans, are 
then collated with thofe of the ancients. The: qguadrige of 
the ancients, or carriages drawn by four horfes in front, are {till 
found on the highways of Ruffia. And our ingenious author 
indicates many other refemblances. 

The Appendix contains feveral tranflations of Ruffian fongs, 
illuftrative of the topics treated. We regret to fee the ridi- 
culous cant concerning Offian, whofe antiquity is now con- . 
fined to a few partifans, ftain a work written in a foreign 
language, and printed in a foreign country. If truth mutt 
facrificed to Scotland, a little more decency and propriety 
might be obferved; and the immortal works of Homer ought 
never to be infulted by a collation with dull, melancholy, and 
monotonous rhapfodies, which only gained a temporary repu- 
tation by their novelty, and will never bear a fecond ae 
: M m 4 oft 
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‘ the f ef be. Ruffian fongs are in the allegorical'ftyle, - Hoye 


One voice. 


? 
pe high thy flight falcon, take thy flight falcon; fly high, 


Chorus, > 


© Fhe falcon has flown high, but the white fwan has . 


flown yet higher: the falcon has met the white fwan, and has 


afked him where he has been: the white {wan anf{wered him, 
**In the Blue Sea.’’ 


This fong is efteemed the moft ancient that remains; and 
Pratch has collated its mufjc with that of Pindar’s Pythia, 
The apologue or allegory feemsto refer to alover, the falcon, — 
and his miftrefs, the fwan. The Blue Sea is not ex- 
plained. 7 , | 

The fifth isa marriage fong 





* From a high mountain covered with dark forefts, have 
arjfen a troop of fwans, and a troop of grey geefe ; a young 
{wan quitted her troop to pafs into that of the geefe; then the 
troop began to peck at and expel the ftranger. 

‘ Upon this the fwan exclaimed, “ Do not maltreat me, grey 
geefe. [ am not come among you of my own accord, but am 
forced by the tempeft.”” Thus the amiable Ninilutka, finding 
herfelf feparated from her companions in a ftorm, was brought 
into the midft of a group of wedding-folks : when they began 
to maltreat and {cold her, fhe cried, ** Donot ufe me harfhly 
pond people, Ihave not come among you of mylelf, but th¢ 

tfes of Auftin have brought me.” _ 





“A modern fong 


‘ When the young girls affembled near our great court, to 
determine what game they fhould play, fome propofed blind- 
man’s-buff, fome the game of the cord, when fuddenly one of 
the group burft into tears, faying, ** Play by yourfelves, my deat 
companions; for, young as I am, games have no charms for 
me. A young man has gained my heart, to break it: my only 
defire 6n earth is to be beloved by him. Ah! had I known 
that his heart was {truck by another object, I fhould have 
fhunned his dangerous looks. Vain hope, thou haft deceived 
me, ‘thou haft deceived me, and permitted me to know my lot, 
‘alas, too late: but I know who has captivated my lover: 4 
certain girl feparates us.” , 


Anancient wedding fong— 
€ It is not the peacock who walks fiercely in the courts jt 


js not from the peacock that the feathers fall: it is the fai 
Aphroy 
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Aphrofinifka who walks around herelevated manfion and pror 
zounces thefe words: 

“Undo my padlock of German fteel, and take away my 
brazen chain; Open my cyprefs door, and draw the em- 
broidered curtains of my bed. 

“ Awake, awake, my dear parents ; it is not for ever that I 
fhall remain with you; it is not for another year, it is not for 
another month, it is not for another week: it is but for an- 
other night, which, alas, I muft pafs in tears. Shall I em- 
ploy it in atking advice of my dear parents? Shall I employ it 
jn prayers, or withthe tender companions of my youth ?” 

Another marriage fong, to be fung at the time of the pater- 
nal benediction, fuppofing the father dead— 

‘ The young oak has many branches adorned with plenty of 

teen leaves; but its head is not covered with gold, as it ought ‘ 
tobe at this feafon. 

‘So the beloved Mary has many relations and friends, but 
notender father, as-the unfortunate maid fhould have at this 
important crifis ; for there is no father to blefs the fair Mary: 
but the good people have blefled her; fhe has been blefled by 
thofe who are as her father and her mother.’ 
~ We thail clofe our extraéts with another ancient fong— 


‘In the green meadow grows the filky plant with blue 
flowers; there for my dear father fhall I feed a horfe till hig 


hair {hall fhine. 
‘O my tender father, do not compel me to wed an old man, 
whom Icannot love, and with whom I fhould be afhamed to 


appear in public.’ 





Der Teutfche Objigartner oder gemein niitziges magazin des 
° obfibaucs in Teut{chland’s fammtlichen kreifen; verfafJet von 
einigen practi/chen freundern der Objispflege und heraufgece- 
ben von ‘Ff. V. Sickler, pfarrer zu klein Fabnern in Thiz 
ringen mit au/gemahlten und [chwarzen Kupfern. Weimar. 
The German Fruit Gardener, or Univerfal Magazine on the 
Culture of Frnit in the Circles of Germany, drawn up by 
fome Pra&ical Friends to this Culture, and publifhed by ‘f. V. 
Sickler, Minifier at Little Fahbnerh, in Thuringia, with 
plates, coloured and plain. 2 Vols. 8v0, 11 Sewed. Im- 
ported by Efcher. | 
THIS is a very ufeful popular work for all perfons in Ger- 
many engaged in the culture of fruit trees, and for 
thofe in England who with to be acquainted with the names 
and qualities of the German fruit. ‘The work is publifhed in 
humbers, eight coming outin a year, which make two vo- 
| sea Cte a ate ~  Jumes, 
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lumes. ‘Fo each number are affixed three coloured prints of 
fruit, and one plate, delineating the chief properties of the 
ftem, the branches, the twigs, and the limbs of the trees 
One part of each number is dedicated to the defcription of the 
different {pecies of fruit trees, and the other to mifcellaneous 
remarks. A work like this cannot fail to be of advantage to 
the country for whofe ufe it is principally compofed; and 
Germany has perhaps the advantage over our own and mof 
other countries, that even fcientific works may, from the na. 
ture of their language, be adapted, with great eafe, to the 
meaneft capacities ; and the number of readers alfo is fo con. 
fiderable, that ufeful writings may there be very generally 
diffufed, which here, for want of patronage, would foon fall to 
the ground. In the defcriptions of the Linnzan fyftem, our fair 
countrywomen mutt be puzzled with the terms derived from 
a Grecian fource ; in Germany the commoneft lad in the 
village would underftand it, from the eafe with which it 
is defcribed ; and the work before us is intelligible to every 
German journeyman gardener. 





Thefaurus Numi/matum, ex Auro, Argento, et Aire, Graecorum, tt 
Romanorum, nec non Mediiet Recentioris AE vi, qua, dum visit, 

' collegit illuftriffimus atque excellentiffimus Dominus Dn. Otto 
Comes de Thott, in Gaunfe Strandegaard, Linderfvold, Ordin, 
Elephant. Equ. Aurat.&&c. ce. Hafniz. — 


A Catalogue of the Coins, Gold, Silver, and Brafs, of the Greeks 
and Romans, with thofe of the Middle Age and later Times, 
colleied by Otto Count de Thott, &c. In two volumes. 8vp, 
Copenhagen. 


(PoE catalogue here announced was publifhed preparatory 
to the fale of the cabinet it was defigned to defcribe. But 
though, in ancient medals, many others are more rich,—in thofe 
of later times, it ftands unrivalled. From the excellence of the 
engraved coins prefixed to the fecond volume, we are {ory 
that more plates were not given ; for no where have we feen3 
better execution. Whether however the firft reprefentation 
(of which Dr. Hunter’s cabinet contains likewife a {pecimen) 
be, as is ftated, of Acanthus a city of Macedonia, notwithftand- 
ing a coin in Pellerin, correfponding in device, exhibits tha 
name, we have good reafon for doubting. 

The contents of thefe volumes are claffed under the follow. 
ing heads—Ancient Greek and Roman. 1. Coins of Spain; 
2. of Gaul; 3. of Italy; 4. of Sicily, to which thofe with 
Punic characters are fubjoined; 5. of Dacia; 6. of Morfia; 
4. of Thrace and the adjacent iflands; 8. of ae 
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9. of Theffaly ; 10. of Greece and the Grecian iflands; 
r1. of Afia; 12. of Africa; 13. barbarian; 14. uncertain; 
15. the oldeft Roman; 16. of Roman families; 17. of Ro- 
man Emperors, under which for the fake of brevity the coun- 
terfeits of them are inferted ; 18. fpurious; 19. of illuftrious 
perfonages of both fexes. Thefe are followed by the golden 
coins of the middle and lower age in the fubfequent order: 
1, Roman-German Emperors; 2. thofe of Ruffia; 3. of 
Kings; 4. of Electors; 5. of Pontiffs; 6. of Archbithops ; 
7. of Bifhops; 8. Magiftrates of different orders; 9. Princes 
of Anhalt ; 10. Dukes of Bavaria; 11. Margraves of Brand- 
enburg; 12- Dukes, with Landgraves of Heffe Caffel, Arch- 
dukes of Auftria, and Princes of Tranfylvania; 13. Princes; 
14. Counts; 1§. Barons; 16. of Italy; 17. of Switzerland; 
18. of the United Provinces; 19. of various cities; 20. of 
Afia; 21. of Africa; 22. uncertain; 23. various. 

On the whole, this catalogue, which is drawn up with confi- 
derable precifion, will be found to deferve a place on the fhelf 
of every numifmatic colleCtor. 





LesChevaliers du Cygne, ou la Cour de Charlemagne; Conte Hi/- 
torique et Moral, pour fervir de Suite aux Verllées du Chateau, 
et dont tous les Traits, qui peuvent faire Allufion a la Revolution 
Frangaife, font tirés de ? Hiftoire. Par Me. de Genlis. 


Hambourg. 


The Knights of the Swany; or the Court of Charlemagne; a Mo- 
raland Hiftoric Tale, intended as a Sequel to the Tales of the 
Cafile, and of which all the Faéts allufive to the French Re- 
volution are founded on Hiftory. 3 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. fewed. 
1795. Imported by De Boffe. 


HE age of chivalry is over ; and there are perfons of fome 
degree of literary fame in this kingdom, who lament its 
fall—who are fhocked thar ‘ ten thoufand fwords did not leap 
from their fcabbards,’ to revenge the infults offered to a wo- 
man, perfectly correct, it may be, in her morals herfeif, yet, 
tothe world, certainly of a fufpicious character,—who, fo far 
forgetting every principle of chriftianity, could indulge in the 
hopes, that this unfortunate woman might efcape from the 
fury of her irritated fubjeéts, by a mode, not unfrequent in 
the ages of chivalry, felf-murder. ‘To perfons carried away 
by the wildnefs of fuch an imagination, and incapable, through 
their prejudices, of contrafting the advantage3 and difadvan- 
ages of mankind placed in different periods of the world 
under very different circumftances, it muft be of fervice to 
be amufed with an accurate account of their favourite heroes, 
Rote . Bie Sia and 
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and to have, concentrated in a narrow compafs, the chief 


traits of that period of hiftory, which, without regard to the 
fage advice in the holy ferigcweens they are fo fond of pre. 
ferring to modern times. adame-de Genlis, with whom 
moft of our readers, we prefume, are well acquainted, has un. 
dertaken this tafk ; fhe has collected together a variety of 
hiftorical facts, which fhe has worked up into a pleafing ro. 
mance; fhe has defcribed in lively colours the romantic ya 
Jour of her knights, their enthufiafm in love, their fupertti. 
tion in religion, their teats in tournaments, and their adven. 
tures in defence of diftrefled damfels, the virtue of the ladies, 
and. alfo their frailties (for even in thofe pure times the frail 
ones were as frequent as in modern courts), the affaffinations, 
the poifonings, the enchantments, and the actions of cow. 
ardly knights, which the police of modern times makes us 
fufpect to be fabulous ; and in the difcourfes of the knights of 
the fwan and their companions, fhe has contrived to inter- 
weave fome fentiments, which may correct the prejudices of 
the favourers of the prefent revolution in France, as much 
as her defcriptions of knight-errantry are calculated to deftroy 
the folly of its late champions. 

The knights of the court of Charlemagne are the moft ce; 
Jebrated in the annals of romance; and Oliver, one of the 
moft renowned, is the hero of the prefent ftory. Ifambard 
and he, friends at arms, are, from their armour, called 
knights of the fwan; and with their adventures we are 
chiefly entertained. Celanira, the only daughter of the great 
Vitikind, the virtuous Amalbeye, and the beautiful Armofleda, 
are the diftinguifhed fair ones at court. The ftory begins 
with the departure of Ifambard for the court of Conftanti- 
nople, where his feats of valour naturally place him at the 
head of knighthood. Two months after his departure, the 
court of Charlemagne was under the greateft diftrefs. Cela- 
nira was found aflaflinated in her father’s garden, and Oliver 
at her feet, with a fword run through his body. The at 
count given by Celanira, on her death bed, was, that Oliver 
had fuffered in her defence; and, on his recovery, he ob- 
tained leave from Charlemagne to retire from court; and 
nearly at the fame time Armofleda difappeared. 

Ifambard, on his return, is diftrefled at the recital of thefe 
trayical events; and, as foon as the ceremony of in{tituting an 
academy of fciences by Charlemagne was over, he departs m 
queft of his friend. Oliver was found by him in the mo} 
wretched ftate; terror and defpair feemed painted in his 
countenance; and his actions fhowed that he was overwhelmed 
by the wildeft diftration. At night, on feparating, Olivet 


withed his friend that reft, which was loft tohimfelf, he faid, fo" 
evel; 
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ever; and Ifambard, anxious to difcover the caufe of this 
extraordinary ftate of mind, contrives to place himfelf in fuch 
a fituation, that he could hear every thing that paffed in his 
friend’s chamber. He foon heard the door open, and the 
noife of a woman’s heels on the floor: a foft voice followed, 
‘Oliver, in vain doft thou flee from me: I will follow thee 
every where.’ Ifambard, difgufted at himfelf for difcovering 
what he thought to be an affair of gallantry which his. friend 
had ftudioufly concealed from him, retired: and the next 
day, Oliver, appearing in his former wretched ftate, declared 
that he muft travel, and Ifambard immediately agrees to ac- 
company him. ‘They go on their journey. At night Oliver 
takes unufual precautions to fecure his room; but. Ifambard 
hears his groans, and the fame female voice, ‘ Oliver, in vain 
doft thou flee from me: I will follow thee every where,’ and 
at the fame time Oliver exclaims *O cruel Armofleda.’ Ifam- 
bard is ftill-more puzzled, not conceiving what could be the 
reafon of thefe groans, or what pretext there was to com- 
plain of cruelty. 

The next day.they fleep at another inn, at a great diftance 
from each other; and on the following morning Ifambard 
hears, that a knight had been affaflinated in his bed. The 
magiftrates infift on vifiting all the apartments; and Oliver’s 
was found bathed in blood, while he himfelf lay on the bed 
ina kind of lethargy, with all the figns of remorfe on -his 
countenance. ‘This was enough to excite a fufpicion, which 
the wildnefs of his language confirmed. His friend, however, 
clears the room, aid is altonifhed to hear Oliver declare him- 
felf guilty of affaflination, and unworthy of longer friendfhip ; 
but, on the name of the deceafed knight being mentioned, 
finds that his friend was totally unacquainted with the cir- 
cumftance, and that the blood in his chamber flowed only 
from a vein, which had been opened in the day time, and not 
properly confined. Still he was furprifed to hear a confeffion 
from his friend, of affafflination, and was now determined to 
watch him moré narrowly: andas they were not to depart tiil 
the morrow, Ifambard found means to conceal himfelf at 
night behind the tapeftry of his friend’s apartment, in fuch a 
manner as to be witnefs to the following {cene. 

_ Oliver, having fhut his door with great care, threw himfelf 
into a chair, and wept inceffantly. Half an hour after, he 
began to undrefs, looking around him frequently with horror 
and difmay. He then fell on his knees, and made a lon 
Prayer, interrupted by groans and fobbings; after which he 
threw himfelf on the floor, and remained a quarter of an hour 
in that attitude. Then arifing, he poured feveral bottles of 
water on his hands, crying out, ‘ Great God! what horrid 
preparations !’ 
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preparations!’ Then carrying the bafon of water to the beg 


fide; he lifted his hands up to heaven, extinguithed the ]j t 
and laid himfelf down. At midnight Ifambard heard the he 
open, the found of heels as before, and the voice diftin} 
© Oliver, in vain doft thou flee frem me: I will follow thee 
every where.’ ‘ Pardon!’ exclaimed Oliver: but fobbings 
prevented farther words. Ifambard, loft in his refle€tions, xe. 
mained in his pofition, and when the day began to break, 
prepared to quit his place. At that moment he heard the 
noife of the fuppofed Armofleda, leaving the bed of Oliver: 
but, who can exprefs his horror, when, inftead of a beautiful 
woman, he faw a fkeleton traverfe the room, leaving long 
traces of blood behind, and at laft vanifhing in the air? [fam- 
bard burfts into the room, rufhes into the arms of Oliver, and 
{wears that he will not quit him; and Oliver promifes now to 
give him the relation of the whole of this myfterious appear. 
ance. 

The hiftory is detailed at different intervals during the 
journey. Oliver acquaints his friend with his firft attach. 
ment to Armofleda, who is difcovered at laft to be as fraila 
. female as any upon the town; he repeats the acknowledge- 
ments made to him by Vitikind, for his generous conduét ina 
battle. Vitikind’s daughter, Celanira, foon after came to 
the court of Charlemagne, having been previoufly engaged to 
Albion. Oliver is in love with her, and fhe is not infenfible 
to his paflion ; he refufes the emperor’s daughter, and, in con 
fequence, is obliged to quit the court. After a fecret inter 
view with Celanira, he takes the road for Saxony, to vilit the 
former habitation of his miftrefs, and meets with the ufual 
quantity of adventures. He delivers Albion and the damfel 
Ardelia, in a foreft, out of the hands of banditti; he vilits 
Celanira’s manfion, and the tree which fhe had confecrated 
to the preferver of her father’s life,—is alarmed at the account 
given of a itorm which took place at this confecration,—has 
the ufual frenzy of love under the tree,—is in danger of his 
lifeas a fpy, but is preferved by the beautiful Ordelia,—del- 
vers a young man and his mother, whom a guard of twelve 
men were carrying to inftant death as confpirators, — receives 
a letter from Celanira,—returns to the court of Charlemagne, 
—is well received by the emperor,—finds Celanira exceed- 
ingly ill,—is witnefs to the curious adventure of the pmvy 
counfellor and the emperor’s daughter, whom the latter, om 
account of the {now, carried back to his apartments on her 
fhoulders,—is, on the recovery of Celanira, fecretly married to 
her,—cannot difpel her fears and apprehenfions of her father’ 
difpleafure, which continually prey upon her mind,—*® 
worked up into a fit of jealouly by Armofleda,—is a 
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by her to the country houfe, to which Celanira had retired,— 
fees Celanira in a pavilion clafping the hands of a young man, 
who efcapes on hearing the voice of Oliver,—rufhes upon Ce- 
janira coming forward into the garden, with his fword drawn, 

lunges it into her breaft, and in defpair falls upon his fword. 
Mhree days after, when he was in fome degree recovered, a 
ftranger is admitted to his bed-fide, prefents a letter to him 
‘from the dying Celanira, acknowledges that he was in the 
pavilion wit her, and confirms at the fame time her inno- 
cence by declaring that he was her brother. 

Driven to defpair, Oliver would have put an end to his 
exiftence, if it had not been for a charge in thé letter, to pre- 
ferve his life, and expiate his offences. And on that night he 
began to feel the agonies of mind of which Ifambard had been 
a witnefs; and at midnight the fpectre made its Fates 
pronouncing, in the tones of Celanira’s voice, ‘1 am con- 
demned by eternal juftice to purfue thee clofely in every 
place.—Henceforward thy refignation and thy virtue alone 
can fhorten thy chaftifement and mine.—Adore, and fubmit.’ 
After thefe words it took its place in his bed, and at the fame 
hour every night renewed its vifit. Soon after he recovered 
from the wound which had confined him to his bed, and 
taking the firft opportunity of quitting the court, was found 
by Ifambard in the fituation already defcribed. 

The recital of this hiftory is interrupted by a variety of epi- 
fodes, refulting from the adventures which the two knights 
met with on their journey. Our popular ballad of Old Robin 
Grey is converted into a fimilar ftory, with the conclufion 
only more defcriptive of conftancy in love. The lover turns 
hermit, and his cell is near the houfe of old Robin, Here he 
lives unknown to his miftrefs till the death of Robin, when he 
throws off his difguife and is married to her. The ballad is 
very prettily parodied, the burden of the fong is— 


‘ Mon bon Robin, mon doux Tobie, 
Ah! combien vous troublez ma vie!’ 


and as Tobie is reptefented to have made himfelf known to 
her only once after her marriage with Robin, and to have de- 


fired only one falute, the conclufion is favourable to both 
parties— 


* Helas! que ne puis-je oublier 
Cette rencontre et ce baifer? 
Mais, malgré l’amour qui m’enflamme, 
Puifque je trouve dans mon ame 
Et l’innocence et la vertu, 
Le bonheur peut m’étre rendu; 
Avec 
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Avec le tems, Robin, Tobie, 
Cefferont de troubler ma vie.’ 


The two knights arrive at the ruftic manfion of Ogier, thé 
famous Dane, who had changed his fword for the thepherd’s 
crook, and gives his guefts the reafons for his preference of q 
country life, which, however, he foon after quits, for camps 
and warlike buftle. From Ogier’s houfe they purfue their 
journey to the defence of the duchefs of Cleves, who ig 
clofely befieged by a confederacy of kings and princes, deters 
mined that fhe fhall not keep her territories, but by marrying 
one of them. ‘This pretext for war is perhaps juft as good 
as any which our enlightened times have difcovered. In their 
way they deliver Ordalia and her hufband Diaulas from the 
caitiff knight, Rothbold, who had confined them both in 
dungeons, and wifhed to force Ordalia to a marriage with 
himfelf. ‘Their adventures are in confequence related; and 
Diaulas, having been thus been delivered by Oliver, is recon- 
ciled tothe murderer of his fifter Celanira. Before they arrive 
at Cleves, Giaffar joins company with them. This knight,in 
difguife is the famous Barmecide, vizir of the caliph Aaron 
Alrafchid. His hiftory, related privately to the two knights of 
the fwan, brings back to our memory many traits in the life 
of the famous caliph, and fhows in proper colours the defpot- 
ifm which prevails in the eaft. Giaffar is going to the camp 
of the confederate princes: but this circumftance does not 
interrupt the friendihip which fubfifted between the three 
knights. 

The knights of the fwan arrive at Cleves: the celebrity 
of their names enfures them the moit honourable reception. 
Oliver. is {truck with the refemblance of the duchefs to Celas 
nira; and Beatrix, as may naturally be imagined, foon be- 
comes enamoured with this glory of ancient chivalry. We 
now plunge into the mid{t of warlike preparations on an eml- 
larged fcale: the days of truce bring the knights of each 
camp to aclofer acquaintance, and confequently to a recital 
of their refpe€tive adventures; fingle conibats and pitched 
battles by turns occupy our attention: the palace is one 
night on fire, and Beatrix is refcued from the flames by Oli- 
ver, Armofleda makes her appearance at this court, and de- 
{troys her beauty, but does not finifh her difgraceful hiftory, 
by drinking that poifon prepared for others, which a page, in 
love with her, had ignorantly given her for a very different 
purpofe. Giaffar, or Barmecide, difcovers his wife, the 
filter of Alrafchid, and his fon, who after many difficulties 


are brought to this fcene of perilous adventures : the confede- 
as is ufual in 


sate princes are bafied in their attempts, and, . 
fuc 
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fuch confederacies, after quarreling with each other, retire 
from the fcene of action. Some time before this event took 
place, the horrid fpeétre ceafed to torment Oliver, and he re- 
covers his former ferenity. Beatrix, .in compliment to Oli- 
ver and his friend, inftitutes the order of the knights of the 
fwan, after the retreat of the confederates; but the joy of the 
feftival is, by a tragical adventure, converted into mourning. 
The king of Pannonia fent a private challenge to Ifambard; 
this was intercepted by Oliver, who determines to take his 
friend’s place, and meeting the king, difcomfits him; but 
when humanely endeavouring to raife him from the ground, 
receives a mortal wound from the concealed dagger of the trai- 
terous king. Oliver’s friends carry him back to the palace, 
through the crowds who were finging his triumphs; Bea- 
trix and Ifambard ate in a ftate of diftraCtion: they promife 
obedience to his dying words; they are married in his 
prefence, and the warlike knight quits the world with joy, 
that his crimes were expiated, that he had died for his friend, 
and that he had left him in poffeflion of the greateft heroine 
of the age. ' 

Each volume is accompanied with judicious notes refefring 
to real faéts in ancient hiftory, which’ refemble the adyen- 
tures of our heroes ; and, as it is natural to expe&t from the 
fituation of madame de Genlis, many allufions are made to 
characters and events which have lately attra€ted fo much of 
the public attention. 

Opportunities naturally prefented themfelves, of fatirifing 
fome of the prevailing faults on the continent ; we wifh that 
there was no reafon to believe that if the fame mode is not 
ufed, the fame difpofition alfo did not exift in our own 
country. On Charlemagne’s fpeech to the academy, it is ob- 
ferved, § My memoirs have not informed me whether Charle- 
magne had diftributed tickets of applaufe, or whether he 
had the prudent precaution to obtain before-hand a hundred 
or two {pectators, to admire and clap their hands whilft he 
was reading his difcourfe.’ The parafites in ancient Rome- 
performed this office; and in France, under the old govern- 
ment, the performances of great characters were fure to meet 
with that applaufe in their fele&t meetings, which was too 
frequently denied them afterwards by the public. 

The late events in France could not but produce a fenfible 
effe€&t on a mind fo interefted in them. Oliver had refcued 
afemale republican from a fet of banditti. Ina converfation 
fhe exclaims, ‘ I obferve, with forrow, that my deliverer is 
the partifan of kings.’.—* Relinquifh that error,’ he replies. 
‘ Believe, on the contrary, that I admire Charlemagne fo much, 
only becaufe he is different from the generality of kings. I 
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know indeed, that kings in general efteem themfelves prea 
and powerful, only becaufe they are abfolute, that is defpots. 
Charlemagne received a crown with unlimited authority: he 
had genius and greatnefs of foul to feel that arbitrary power 
is as weak as it is unjuftifiable ; he defired to reign only by. 
Jaws; there were no laws, and he alone in his vaft domi- 
nions was capable of compofing fo great a work ; but in de- 
voting himfelf to this great-enterprife he referved to himfelf 
the labour and trouble, and wifhed to give to the nation all 
the glory of his undertaking. He aflembled around him the 
deputies of all the provincés ; the people, to that time debafed, 
and whofe fuffrages were of no avail in the eftimation of any 
other king in France, were invited by him to fend their repre- 
fentatives. Charlemagne, thus furrounded by his fubjects, res 
quefted their advice, propofed his laws, fubmitted them to 
general difcuflion, then retired from the affembly, to leave it 
at entire liberty to modify, to reject, or to ratify them; and 
when the laws were fan¢ctioned by the plurality of votes, they 
were promulged in the name of the whole nation, reprefented 
by the deputies of all the orders in the ftate. Yet this is a 
prince whom you call a. tyrant.’—* Sir,’ replies the lady, 
‘whatever you may fay, people who obey kings, are always flaves.’ 
—‘ No,’ fays Oliver : ‘not fo when the throne is eftablifhed on 
laws. As the people form the moft numerous clafs in the 
ftate, the laws ought to be made entirely for them. ‘The 
great end of legiflation is their happinefs and profperity. 
But without education and knowledge, the people cannot go- 
vern themfelves; they muft have chiefs: and as to happinefs, 
of what confequence are the titles and names of thefe chiefs ? 
if the chief is not abfolute, if his power is not arbitrary, 
what fignifies his denomination? the magiftrate of a republic 
may be a tyrant; the fovereign of a great empire may be the 
moft worthy of its citizens.’ 

In-another place the character of the late unfortunate mo- 
narch of France feems to be not unhappily defcribed. ‘ Our 
fovereign exercifed an arbitrary power, of which we began to 
be weary; he was a defpot by habit, not by character; his 
principles were good, but he wanted knowledge, and left him- 
felf to the government of others ; by changing often his mi- 
nifters, and being always guided by them, he committed an 
infinity of errors, fo much the more dangerous, as there was 
often little connection between them, and oftentimes they 
were contradictory. Ihe derangement of his finances gave 
him the idea of forming numerous aflemblies of his fubjects, to 
expofe to them his wants, and to offer to them fome reforms : 
he propofed taws, but he called for money. A fupreme legif- 
lator, the true.image of the divinity, who fhows himfelf on 
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the earth to enlighten mankind, ought to prefent himfelf 
under the auguft form of a difinterefted benefactor ; then he is 
heard and received with tranfport; every thing is reformed by 
his powerful voice; he has the fublime right of re-eftablifhing 
order and peace, of reforming manners; he commands vir- 
tue, and is obeyed. It was not fo with the unfortunate Hu- 
naud, they mifconceived his intentions; they mifreprefented 
his motives: he' offered to abandon fome of his rights, and 
foon they wifhed to deprive him of all, becaufe they attri- 
buted his facrifices to neceffity alone, and doubted always of 
his fincerity. Fa€tions were formed, and he was their victim.’ 
—The fquire of Oliver had given him fome account of the 
troubles in a country under a revolutionary government ; 
which makes him tell his companion, ‘I fighed on the recol- 
le€tion that I had left my friend in the-midft of a deceived 
people, perfuaded by ambitious chiefs that the reign of li- 
berty can be eftablithed only by intolerance and terror,—that 
indulgence and humanity are weaknefles,—and that impla- 
cable vengeance, ingratitude, and impiety, are republican 
virtues.” 

The crimes of fa€tious chiefs are every where ftrongly 
and defervedly pointed out: the errors of fovereigns are no 
iefs judicioufly marked. ‘* By idle artifices, bad faith, pride, 
and the !frivolous and culpable ambition to reign defpotically, 
fovereigns ruin themfelves. You, prince, are too much en- 
lightened not to perceive that there is no lawful king, but he 
who commands in the-facred name of the Jaw ; that there is 
neither ability, greatnefs, nor fecurity in conducting ftupid 
flaves, and that of all the vile men in a degraded nation fub- 
mitting to the yoke of tyranny, the moft abfurd and the moft 
contemptible being is he who governs fuch a people.’ 

The nature of defpotical government is well defcribed in a 
fhort converfation between Barmecide and Alrafchid. ‘ Be- 
lieve me,’ fays the -caliph, ‘ it is very dangerous to teach the 
multitude to reafon: we fhould very foon lofe their obedience.’ 
* Your friend,’ fire, replied Barmecide, ‘your hero, Charle- 
magne, is of a very different opinion. You know with what 
zeal he endeavours to diffufe knowledge.’ ‘ The greatnels of 
his mind leads him aftray,’ faid the caliph. ‘Hearken! do 
you think that we ought to with for genius and underftand- 
ing in the animals who quietly fubmit to our yoke ? Do you 
believe that it would be of any great advantage to us, that ca- 
mels and elephants, endowed with ftrength fo prodigious, and 
{o ufeful to our wants and our pleafures, fhould be made ca- 
pable of reafoning and refleCing?’ Shocked at the bafe prin- 
ciples of a converfation, which includes all the politics of a 
defpot, I learned, ina few moments, in what eftimation a fo- 
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vereign defpot holds the.people who are the objeéts of his go» 
vernment.’ ° | 

‘The humanity of the days of chivalry is contrafted with the 
horrors which have prevailed in modern times. In one of the 
dkirmithes the prince of Greece was taken prifoner.—‘ Beatrix 
placed him at table by her fide, and treated him with the 
native generofity of her chara€ler, and according to the man- 
ners of thofe times. For to re{pe&t a conquered enemy, to 
foothe his misfortunes by the moft delicate teftimonies of 
efteem, to combat with intrepidity, and to triumph with 
modefty, were principles with thofe ancient warriors, who, 
though void of all philofophy, regarded them as duties the moft 
facred and indifpenfable.’ - We fhall obferve here, that philo- 
fophy is a word now as much abufed as chriftianity was for- 
merly, and that thofe knights, if they had really been in- 
ftruted in true philofophy, would not only have preferved 
the principles’ above mentioned, but would have been freed 
from the innumerable vices inherent in their fyftem, and 
which have given way to the improvement of modern times, 

On the generofity of the heroic ages, we have 4 remark, 
which, however, we might contraft with better inftances of 
benevolence. ‘ Oliver, before he retired to reft, ordered his 
{quires to conduct to the tent of Roger the fuperb horfe 
which he had taken from prince Adalgife. ‘This magnificent 
prefent Roger accepted, with proper acknowledgement, and 
without embarraflment ; for, at that time, the richeft knight 

ave without haughtinefs to the pooreft, who received a gift 
without humiliation. That falfe delicacy, fo deftru€tive to 
friendfhip, fo irkfome to generous fouls, and which pride 
and avarice have fince converted into a virtue, was not then 
known.’ We would by no means detraét from the merit 
of generous fentiments inany age: but we muft obferve here, 
that the generofity of knights was, in thofe days, chiefly 
confined to their own order: and yet the fentiments with 
which they were infpired, in this refpe&t, cannot be too often 
repeated in a nation which. has fo contemptuoufly been 
called fa nation boutiquiere,—which makes every thing bend 
to the fhrine of wealth—which in all its purfuits is too at- 
tentive to the fordid motives of profit and lofs,—where-a 
gambling f{peculation in a loan gives the higheft rank and im- 
portance,—and where genius, virtue, and talents, unaccom- 
panied by wealth oroutward diftinCtion, are laughed out of all 
good company. 

Weare too much interefted in the fate of madame de 
Genlis and her amiable pupils, not to be deeply affected by 
a note of hers on the departure of a youth forthe army. ‘lt 


was a Common cuftom, in thofe times, to fend very young 
perfons 
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erfons to battles and fieges. This example has repeatedly 
con followed, and even in our own days. ‘The prongs of 
my unfortunate pupils (M. de Beaujolois) made his firft cam- 
paign in the prefent war, and in various bloody battles dif- 
played that intrepidity and a@tive courage, which, among fo 
many other virtues, eminently diftinguifhes his brothers$ and 
at that time he was only twelve years of age. What young 
men of their age have fhown more courage, activity, zeal, I 
might fay, talents, or more difintereftednefs, and true love of 
their country ? But what has been their recompenfe? Ah! 
fhall I not.be pardoned for a refleétion mifplaced here, with- . 
out doube? but alas! every fubje&t excites regret, occafioned 
by fo natural and deep a forrow.’ | 

In the departure of the prince of Greece from the grand al- 
liance, fome attempt may be difcovered to palliate the con- 
duct of the prefent king of Prufia. Accufed of treachery ard 
cowardice ‘ the prince of Greece perfifted in his refolution : 
he reafoned upon good grounds, that when we have had the 
misfortune to undertake an unjuft war, honour and humanity 
command us to facrifice every thing to break fo deftructive an 
engagement: for thefe leagues of murder, thefe warlike al- 
liances, are only horrible affociations, when they are not formed 
on the néceflity of felf-defence. They can be jutftified only 
by the intereft of the people: equity alone can make them in- © 
violable.’ ) 

We might fele&t many more extracts to form the reader’s 
judgment on the fentiments which pervade this work; but the 
above will fuffice: and for the ftyle and language, madame de 
Genlis is fo well known to the public, that it will be needlefs - 
here to expatiate on thofe otherwife neceflary parts of our 
Review. The tale is well told; and for the continual inter- 
ruptions in it, fhe has authority from all the writers of ro- 
mance. We cannot, however, excufe the fiction of the 
fkeleton, as it is not accompanied with a fufficient number of 
other prodigies, and fome regard fhould have been paid to 
probability. That the two heroes fhould, night after night, 
have been tormented by an apparition, which was alfo to take its 
place in the fame bed with them, does not only ftrike every — 
reader as a thing out of charaéter, but the grand defign of 
the work might be carried on without it, Macbeth’s queen 
can feel ail the horrors of guilt, though no apparition is be- 
fore her; and Oliver might have been {truck with all the re- 
morfe of confcience, affecting him exactly in the fame manner, 
without a fkeleton to,make the floor refound with its fteps, or 
to leave it flained every night with blood. In this refpect 
Mrs. Radcliffe might have fhown her a better example ; for the 
prodigies related by. the Englith novelift have the merit not 
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only of equally affecting her heroes and heroines, but of bee 
ing eafily accounted for when the myftery was unraveled by 
natural caufes. 

Bravery and gallantry were the great chara¢teriftics of the 
heroical ages. Ifthe former is difplayed in its proper colours, 
we could have -wifhed, at times, that a ftronger veil had been 
thrown over the frailties of our heroines. Armofleda’s cha- 
racter was by no means fingular in the court of the prince 
whofe daughter had been diftinguifhed by her ingenuity in con- 
cealing an intrigue : yet the exceffes of Armofleda might have - 
been thrown into the back ground inftead of occupying fo 
much of the picture., That the fair damfels of thofe days of 
chivalry would fometimes creep to the beds of the heroes,— 
that they were not all equally diftinguifhed for chaftity any 
more than all the knights for bravery,—is a thing well known; 
and the contraft fets the virtues of the chief heroes and he- 
roines in a better light: but in days like ours, when the 
paflions are fo eafily inflamed, Armofleda’s converfations in 
the bed-chamber of the hero whofe virtue fhe attacks, might, 
without injury'to the work, have been omitted: the efcape of 
another knight from her charms, part of whofe bed fhe had, 
in the difguife of a page, occupied, feems rather too wonder- 
ful: and the laft difguftful tale of the means fhe took to fatisfy 
her luft, though perfectly compatible with the {pirit and man- 
ners of former ages, is not well calculated for either the real 
or affected delicacy of modern times." 

In other refpects this work may be recommended as worthy 
of its author, as giving a juft account of thofe times when 
bravery was the great requifite to form a character, when, inftead 
of towns regulated by a good police, each hamlet almoft' had its 
caftie, and knights were to be met with ratnbling about the 
country in armour, who would now, before they ‘had traverfed 
fifty miles, be put a dozen times into the ftocks. ‘The fenti- 
ments which they occafionally exprefs aré many of them 
drawn from the events of later days; and'in them the au- 
thorefs appears to be the true friend of liberty, equally re- 
moved from the licentioufnefs of the old court of ‘France, and 
the defpotical principles which not long ago feemed likely to 
gain ground in the new republic. For the frequent enco- 
miums’on French valour, our authorefs cannot be blamed? 
in fpite of the ill ufage fhe has met with from fome of her 
countrymen, the love of her country will break out ; and be- 
fides we believe them to have been founded in truth. What- 
ever we'may ‘think now of French valour, the heroes of 
France in ‘the reign of Charlemagne were diftinguithed 
above all others in the world. hadk lathe : 
. Our readers therefore, who have been entertained with the 
former works of madame de’ Genlis, will be naturally rejoiced 
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te add this to their collection: they may not be at all wearied 
with the number of fimilar tales, which we confefs rather 
overpowered us:° they will find their memories refrefhed by 
the incidents brought together of former times: they will 
learn to form a true judgment of the age of chivalry from the 
murders, aflaffinations, and rapes, which it was intended to 
fupprefs : they will be imprefled with trye fentiments of li- 
berty from obferving theabufes of it in all ages,—and, in fhut- 
ting the book, will be tempted to thank God that the age of . 
chivalry is over. 
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Wenceflai Trnka de Krzowitz Hifloria Hamorrhoidum omnis 
Evi Obfervata Medica continens. Operis pofthumi Editio- 


nem procuravit Francifcus Schraud. _ Vindobone. 


The Hiftory of Hemorrhoids, containing the Medical Obfervar 
tions of all Ages on that Subjegét, Sc. Vol. I. Bvo. Os. Od. 
fewed. Imported by Efcher. 1795. 


"THE volume before us, containing the hiftory of the various 

kinds of hemorrhoids incident to the different ftages of 
life, and through all ages of the world, as we read in the 
title, is the pofthumous work of a noble profeffor of phyfic 
at the univerfity of Peft, in Hungary. The definition of 
Hemorrhois, from aiva, fanguis, and pew, fluo, is firft laid 
down; and then, —after fhowing that every other hemorrhage, 
or flux of blood, comes under this denomination, as well as 
the piles,—the hemorrhoidal veins and arteries are moft ac- 
curately defcribed,—the gnatomia pathologica of the internal 
and external hemorrhoids of the aus is fatisfactorily ex- 
plained, and fome reafons are given for believing the arteries 
alone, and not the veins, to be the veffels that occafion the 
piles ; the different kinds of hemorrhoids are pathologically 
defcribed,—their caufes in general are briefly ftated,—and 
fhort hiftories of the manifold caufes of this difeafe in va- 
rious perfons, through the different ftages of life, fram the 
age of three to fixty years, are drawn from the works and 
medical publications of the moft eminent phyficians upon re- 
cord. It is fairly proved in this volume, that there is no ex- 
ceffive ficknefs or commotion of the human frame that does 
not occafion hemorrhoids of fome kind or other: and exam- 
ples of cafes are drawn from the works of the greateft phy- 
ficians of all ages, 

The influence of air, climate, place of abode, feafon of 
the year, nurture, habit of body, temper, mixture of the 
fluids, motion pf the body, &c. are particularly attended to; 
and the cafes of many perfons are concifely ftated, in order 
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to fhow the neglect and abufes which bring on this very pain» 
ful and troublefome diforder. 

The Hamorrhoides fuentes, ceca, [purie indoles, rubra, 
alb@, copia parca, moderate, nimia, critica, complicate, &c. 
are carefully defcribed, and different examples and opinions 
in fimilar cafes, taken from the works of eminent men,—and 
the choice of materials is fo judicious that we have been 
highly entertained and inftructed in perufing them. 

This is perhaps the only book of its kind that fo completely 
explores the theory and practice of our predeceflors, and that 
fhows us the manifold ways and means by which we may ins 
cur this complicated evil. But we imagine in the mean time, 
that the plan and order of this work would be more fimple, 
more natural, and more in{ftructive, if the methods of cure had 
been annexed to the different examples and cafes brought for- 
ward, and the confequences of thefe different methods judi- 
cioufly and impartially inferted. Every difeafe deferves the at- 
tentive confideration of the phyfician ; and it muft be acknow- 
Jedged that both the theory and practice in this diforder are 
yet deficient. 

It is well known that the piles and the gout are confidered as 
generally incurable, and fometimes abfolutely healthful. ‘Thofe, 
who are troubled with either of them, generally recur to the 
remedies of old women, or impofing quacks, rather than to 
the fyftematical care of regular and well inftru€ted phyficians. 
During an excurfion on the continent, we recolleét meeting at 
Leipfic with aScotch nobleman, who travelled in-company with 
a chofen friend; his lordfhip was fubje& to the gout, and his 
friend to the. white mucous piles; although they lodged in 
the houfe of a profeflor of phyfic and botany, when either of 
them had a ft of their particular complaint, they always con- 
fulted the profeffor’s wife rather than himfelf. 

The attention which has latterly been paid to morbid dif- 
fection, has been of fuch importance to phyfiology and anato- 
mical pathology, that both the theory and the practice of phy- 
fic have taken a more confiftent, a more rational, and a lefs 
complicated form than formerly. The theory and practice of 
our predeceflors alone cannot and fhould not fatisfy us now, 
when the proper objects of medical attention are more accue 
rately afcertained, and the human mind is liberated from in- 
veftigations to which its natural powers are unequal. It is not 
upon’ our morality and temporal concerns alone, that this 
fhould have its influence, but alfo upon our corporal and phy- 
fical welfare. Although we have reaion, on the whole,. to be 
highly pleafed with this,firft volume of the Hungarian pro- 
feflor’s work, we flill hope to fee fomething more decifive, 
more original and new, in the fecond volume, which we rie 
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foon to obtain. As an example of the ftyle and language of 
this author, we cite the following paragraph: 

‘Pathemata animi. perinde haud infrequenter hemorrhoides 
vel inducunt vel canker vel anomalas reddunt: in primis 
jra, terror, mzerorque afliduus; ifte biliofum fyftema tur- 
bando, heparque obftruendo ; ille humores a peripheria cor- 
poris, et € minimis vafis ad majora compellendo; ira denique 
fanguinem rarefaciendo, ac bilem commovendo, alterando ; 
omnes autem fimul fpafmos abdominales producendo. P. C, 
Stockhaufen notavit in viro 40 annorum ire dedito, dum ali- 
quando exarfit, mox poftridie gravativum levi hypochondrii 
dolorem nafci cum murmure circa umbilicum, unde noétu 
crebrius dejiciens ineunte die tertio hemorrhoidali fe fluxu 
laborare obfervabat.’ P. 88. i 


Tranflation. 


‘ We frequently obferve that great commotions of the mind 
occafion, exafperate, or abate the piles, particularly wrath, 
terror, and conftant grief; conftant grief occafions them b 
difturbing the biliary fyftem, and producing obftruction of 
the liver; terror occafions them by driving the fluids from 
the furface of the body, and from the {maller into the larger 
veflels; and wrath, finally, by exciting the bile and rarefy- 
ing the blood ; all three combined, bring them on, by occa- 
fioning abdominal {pafms. Dr. Stockhaufen knew a man of 
40 years, much given to wrath, who the next day after a fit 
of anger, felt an oppreffive pain in his left fide, with a mur- 
muring noife about his navel, after which, having had a 
laxity of the bowels in the night, he was on the third day 
{eized with the piles.’ 

We cannot forbear mentioning the following recital, which 
our author has taken from the works of the celebrated Dr. 
Storch, and which will ferve to fhow the dangerous effects 
which are apt to follow the ufe of thofe drugs which are em- 
ployed for the wort of purpofes. 7 
_ © J. Storch curandam habuit mulierem juvenem cholericam 
in abfentia viri ab alio ingravidatam, que cum ad excutiendum 
per catamenia foetum largas balfami fulphuris dofes et frigidum 
fabine in aqua infufum ufurpaffet, non modo menfes (at il- 
lefo & jufto dein tempore edito feetu) inde nacta eft, fed etiam 
hemorrhoides tumentes zeque, ac fluentes cum vehementi te- 
nefmo ac dolore, alvo rara, dura & ad fyncopen ufque dolori- 
fica, ventrifque méteorifmo, Menfibus autem deinceps non 
reverfis eo acrius hxmorrhoides afflixere, quoad peperiffet.’ 
P. 70. stytt 

T yanilation. 
§ Dr. Storch of Viennathad once under his care a young 
; married 
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married. woman of very warm paflions, who in the abfence of’ 
her hufband had been impregnated by a paramour, and had 
ufed the violent means of taking fuch large dofes of balfam of 
fulphur and cold infufion of favin leaf, that in the courfe of a 
fhort time it not only brought on her menfes (though with- 
out producing abortion), but occafioned the running piles ac- 
companied with violent pain and irritation, together with 
fuch painful, hard, and unfrequent ftools as to throw her 
into faintings and diftenfion of the bowels. The regular 
courfe of her menfes having totally defifted, the vehemence 
of the piles increafed, till fhe was delivered.’ 

The late profeffor Delius, of Erlangen, had attended a ftout 
young foldier, who inadvertently drank fome broth which 
certain females had prepared for themfelves, in order to bring 
on abortions. ‘This terrible dofe threw the poor man into 
{uch a cachexy and hemorrhoidal fluxes, that the great abili- 
ties of the profeffor had much to do in faving his hfe. 
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Effays on Painting, by Diderot. 8vo. Sewed. 5s. Paris. Fourth 
| Year (1795). Imported by De Boffe. 


"HSHE name of Diderot will ever infure a favaurable re 
ception ; and this work bears evident marks of his genius 
and ftrength of mind. It confifts of two parts :—firft, the 
Effays on Painting, which fill 117 pages 5 and fecondly, Ob-, 
fervations on the Exhibition of the Painters at Paris, in 1765, 
which extend through the remainder of 406 pages. Both 
prefent the free thoughts of a man of letters, and a philofo- 
pher, on a fubjet too much confined to the quackery of com 
noifleurs, 
The contents of the Effays on Painting are— 
*Chap.1. My odd Thoughts on Defign. 
My little Ideas concerning Colouring. 
All that I have comprehended in the courfe of 
my Life, with regard to Chiaro-Obfcuro. 
All that all the World knows of Expreffion, and 
fome Things that all the World does not know, 
A Paragraph on Compofition, in which I hope te 
{peak of it. | 7% 
My Word on Architecture. 
. A little Corollary from what goes before.’ 
¢ The ftudy of the fkinlefs figure has without doubt its ad- 
3 vantages ; 
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vantages : but is it not to be feared that this figure may remain 
fixed in the imagination,—-that the artift may become intoxi- 
cated with the vanity of appearing learned,—that his cor- 
rupted eye may not be able to ftop at the fuperficies,—that, 
in {pite of the fkin and fat, he may be peeping at the mufcle, 
jts origin, and infertion,—that he may exprefs too ftrongly,— 
that he may prove: hard and’ dry,—and that I may find this 
curfed figure without fkin even in paintings of women? 
Since I only want the outfide, I fhould prefer feeing that well 
done, and difpenfing with g perfidious knowledge which f 
muft forget. | 

‘ But you fay this figure is only ftudied to learn to obferve 
nature: yet it is proved by experience, that, after this ftudy, 
one is apt to fee it otherwife than it is, ) 

‘ None but you, my friend, fhall read thefe papers; and I 
may of courfe write what I pleafe. And thofe feven years, 
employed at the academy to draw from the model,—do you 
think them well employed, and do you wifh to know m 
thoughts? ‘They are, that it is there, and during thot 
feven painful and cruel years, that a painter becomes a man- 
nerift. All thofe. academical pofitions, conftrained, pre- 
pared, arranged,—all thofe actions coldly and aukwardly ex- 
prefled by a poor devil,—and by the fame poor devil, hired to 
come three times a week, to {trip and become the jack-a-dandy 
of a profeflor,—in the name of fenfe what have they to do 
with the pofitions and aétions of nature? What connection 
is there between the man who draws water from the well in 
your court, and him who, having no real weight to draw up, 
aukwardly imitates that action with his two arms elevated, 
and ftanding on a fchool-bench ? What refentblance between 
him who pretends to die there, and him who expires in his 
bed, or who is killed in the ftreet? ‘That man who implores, 
who prays, who fleeps, who reflects, who {woons, at pleafure, 
what has he to do with the fatigued peafant, extended on the 
ground,—with the philofopher, who meditates by his fire- 
fide, —with the ftifled man, who faints in acrowd? Nothing, 
jny friend ; nothing.’ iad | | 





© It has been faid that the moft beautiful colour in the 
univerfe was that amiable tinge, with which innocence, youth, 
health, modefty, and fhame, adorn the cheeks of a girl; and 
the faying is not only elegant, affecting, and delicate, but 
true ;—for it is the flefh which is difficult to exprefs. It is 
that un€tuous white, uniform without being pale or dead,— 
it is that mixture of red and blue which infenfibly tran/pires,— 


it is the blood, the life, which are the defpair of the colourift. 
poe fa | He 
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He who has even acquired an idea of flefh has made a great 
progrefs :—the remainder of his art is nothing in comparifon 
A thoufand painters have died without knowing flefh ; anda 
thoufand others will die in like ignorance.’ 

On the difficulties of the chiaro-obf{curo, our author pre. 
fents the following refleQions— 

‘ Imagine, as in Cavalieri’s Geometry of Indivifibles, al] 
the depth of the canyas divided in any way into an infinity of 
parts infinitely {mall. The difficulty is the juft difpenfation of 
the light and fhades, both upon each of thefe parts, and upon 
each divifion, infinitely fmall, of the objeéts which occupy 
them ; and the echoes, the reflections, of all the lights upon 
each other. When this effect is produced, (but when and 
where ?) the eye is fatisfied, it repofes ; it advances, pierces, 
returns. All is connected, all is united. The art and artift 
are forgotten. It is no longer a canvas,—it is nature,—it isa 
portion of the univerfe before one.’ 

We have given this paflage as literally as we can ; but it is 
obfcurely exprefled. 

‘ My friend, fhades have alfo their colours. Look atten- 
tively on the limits, and even the mafs, of the fhade of a white 
body, and you will difcover an infinite number of black and 
white points interpofed. The fhade of a red body is tinged 
with red; it feems that the light, in ftriking on the fcarlet, 
detaches and carries with it fome particles. The fhade of a 
body, with the flefh and blood of the fkin, forms a faint yel- 
lowifh tint. The fhade of a blue body affumes a degree of 
blue; and the fhadows and the bodies mutually reflect on 
each other. It is this infinite refleCtion of fhades and of bo- 
dies, which produces that harmony on your defk, where la- 
bour and genius have thrown the pamphlet befide the book, 
the book befide the ink-horn, the ink-horn in the midft of 
fifty objects, different in nature, form, and colour. Whois 
it who obferves,—who is it who knows,—who is it who exe- 
cutes,—who is it who blends all thofe effets together, —who 
is it who knows the neceflary refult ? Its law is peverthelefs 
very fimple ; and the firft dyer to whom you carry a pattern of 
clouded ftuff, throws ‘the white into his kettle, and draws it 
out dyed as you with.’ 





‘ One fometimes forms one’s own phyfiognomy. Ths 
countenance, accuftomed to aflume the character of the ruling 
pailion, preferves it. Sometimes one receives it from nature, 
and it muft remain. It has pleafed her to make us good, and 
give us bad faces; or to make us wicked, and give us the 
features of goodnefs. 
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© I have feen at the bottom of the Fauxbourg St. Marceau, 
where I lived a long time, children of the moft charming 
faces. At the age of twelve or thirteen, thofe eyes full of 
{weetnefs became intrepid and ardent that agreeable little 
mouth was ftrangely altered; that neck fo round was {welled 
with mufcles; thofe cheeks, broad and even, were fprinkled 
with hard elevations. They had affumed the phyfiognomy 
of the fith-market. By means of irritating each other, calling 
names, fighting, crying, tearing each other’s hair for a far 
thing, they had contracted for all their lives an air of fordid 
felf-intereft, of impudence, of anger.’ 





© Stop, my friend: perhaps what follows may lend verifimi- 
litude to ideas, which have hitherto only amufed you as an inge- 
nious dream, as an ingenious fyftem. If ourreligion were not 
a melancholy and flat mafs of metaphyfics, if our painters and 
flatuaries wete comparable to thofe of antiquity ([ mean the 
beft, for of them alfo fome muft have been bad, juft as Italy 
produces the beft and the worft mufic), if our priefts were 
not ftupid bigots, &c.’ 

But we muft ftop; for the paflage would offend all modeft 
and ferious readers. 

On the fubje&t of compofition we fhall extra& with more 
pleafure— ‘ 

* Does the artift wifh to know if there remains nothing 
equivocal, and undecided, on his canvas? Let him call in 
two men of {fkill, who may explain to him feparately, and in 
detail, all the compofition. I hardly know any modern com- 
pofition which would ftand this trial; out of five or fix figures, 
hardly two or three would efcape the fpunge. It is not 
enough that you have wifhed that this one fhould do fuch a 
thing, and that one fuch another; your idea muft have been 
jut, and confequential; and you muft have exprefled it fo 
clearly, that no miftake can arife to me, nor others, to the 


| prefent-age nor to pofterity.’ 





‘ It appears to me that there are as many kinds of painting 
as of poetry; but this is a fuperfluous divifion. Portrait- 
painting, and the fculpture of bufts, muft be honoured by a 
free country, where it is proper to attach without ceafing the 
attention of the citizens to the defenders of their laws and 
liberty. In a defpotic country the cafe is different: there is 
only God and the king.’ 

The Effays on Painting, full of original genius and vigour, 
are thus clofed— 

* Reafon fometimes reétifies the rapid judgment of ye 
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lity ; it appeals from it. Hence fo many productions, almsf 
as foon forgotten as applauded,—fo many others either unper. 
ceived or difdained, which receive from time, from the progrefs 
of knowledge and of the art, from an attention more com. 
pofed, the tribute which they deferved. 

‘ Hence the uncertainty of fuccefs in every work of genius, 
It ftands alone. It is only to be appreciated by referring it 
immediately to nature. And who can afcend fo far? Another 
man of genius.’ 

The chief painters whofe works are reviewed are, Car] 
Vanloo,—Chardin,—Le Prince,—Baudouin, — Greuze,—Ver- 
net,— Drouais, — Lepici¢, — Fragonard,—with Falconet and 
other fculptors; and the engravers Cochin,—Le Bas,— 
Wille, &c. 

€ Carl Vanloo defigned eafily, rapidly, and grandly. He, 
painted broad, his colouring is vigorous and modeft : much of 
the practical, little of the ideal. _He was difficult in pleafing 
himfelf; and the pieces which he deftroyed were often the 
beft. He could neither read nor write. He was born a 
painter, as one is born an apoftle. -He did not difdain the 
advice of his difciples, whofe fincerity he fometimes rewarded 
with a flap in the face, or by a {winging blow: but a mo 
ment after, the warmth of his temper, and the fault of his 
work, were repaired.’ 

regia is highly applauded for his productions in fill 
hfe— 

‘ This man is the chief colourift in the exhibition, and 
perhaps one of the firft colourifts in the hiftory of painting. I 
fhall never pardon that coxcomb Webb, for writing a treatile 
on the art without citing one Frenchman. Nor {hall I par- 
don Hogarth, for faying that the French {chool had not even , 
a middling colourift. You have lyed, mafter Hogarth ! It is 
dulnefs, or ignorance, on your fide. I know well that your 
nation has a trick of difdaining an impartial author who has 
dared to praife us; but, muft you meanly pay court to your 
countrymen at the expenfe of truth? Paint, paint better; 
if you can. Learn to draw, and do not write. The Englifh 
and we have different manners. Ours is to overvalue the 
Englith produ€tions; theirs is to undervalue ours. Hogarth 
was alive two years ago; he had been in France ; and Chardin 
has been a great colourift for thirty years.’ 

The article on the paintings of Greuze is thus sntro- 
duced— 7 
_ © Tam perhaps a little prolix: but if you knew how much 
I amufe myfelf in wearying you! You will tell me that this 
is the trick of all tirefome people; they fatigue others without 


perceiving it themfelves. However this may be, behold ne- 
verthelefs 
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¥erthelefs more than one hundred and ten pictures defcribed, 


and thirty-one painters judged. 
‘ Behold your painter, and mine; the- firft among us who 


‘attempted to give manners to the art, and to enchain events, 


from which it would be eafy to delineate anovel, Our painter 
is indeed a little vain; but it is the vanity of achild, the 
intoxication of talents. ‘Take away from him that naiveté 
which leads him to fay of his own work, ** Look here ! This 
is fine!” You injure his vein, you extinguith his fire, you 
eclipfe his genius. Iam afraid that when he fhall become 
modeft, he fhall have reafon to be fo. Our qualities, at leaft 
fome of them, border on our faults. Moft modeft women 
have cro/s moments. Great artifts have a little crack in the 
fkull. Almoft all women of gallantry are generous: the de- 
yout, and even the good, are no foes to fcandal. It is difficult 
for a mafter; who feels his worth, not to be a little defpotic. 
And whofe faults fhali we pardon, if not thofe of great men ?” 

Speaking of paintings in churches, M. Diderot thus pro- 
ceeds— 

‘ Supprefs all fenfible fymbols, and the reft will foon be 
reduced to a metaphyfical jargon, which will aflume as many 
forms, and ftrange diftortions, as there are heads filled with, 
it. Suppofe for an inftant that all. mankind had become 
blind, and I wager that, before ten years had expired, they 
would difpute, and exterminate, for the form, effet, and 
colour, of the moft familiar objects in nature. So in religion, 
fupprefs all reprefentations and images, and they will foon 
contend with each other, and cut each other’s throats, on 
account of the moft fimple articles of their faith. ‘Chofe ab- 
{urd rigorifts in religion are ftrangers to the effect of external 
ceremonies on the people. ‘They have never feen our adora- 
tion of the crofs, our Good-Friday, the enthufiafm of the 
multitude at the proceflion of the Féte-Dieu,—an enthufiafm 
which fometimes feizes myfelf. I have never beheld that long 
train of priefts in facerdotal habits ; thofe young acolytes in 
white, girt with blue fafhes, and fprinkling flowers before the 
holy facrament ; that crowd which precedes and follows them 
in religious filence, fo many proftrating themfelves on the 
ground; I have never heard that grave and pathetic chant, 
founded by the priefts, and affectionately anfwered by infinite 
voices of men, women, girls, and children, without feeling my 
very bowels thrill, and without tears bur{fting from my eyes.’ 

A painting of Fragonard,—the high prieft Corefus facrific- 
ing himfelf to fave Ecilithos,—is mentioned with great ap- 
plaufe ; and a dialogue follows on the fubject, between Di- 
derot and Grimm his friend, - 
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In proceeding to the fculptures, Diderot difcuffes feveraf 
important topics—  , 

The third :—‘ Why the ancients always ufed the drapery 
of wet linen ? 

¢ It was becaufe, whatever labour is employed to reprefent 
a ftuff in marble, one never fuceeeds but imperfectly ; that a 
thick and coarfe ftuff conceals the naked graces; that {culp. 
ture is more defiraus of expreflion than painting, and that, 
whatever may be the truth of its folds, it will preferve a kind 
of heavinefs, which, united to the nature of ftone, would give 


the whole an appearance of rock.’ 





The fifth is—* What would be the effect of the moft beau. 
tiful and faithful colouring ona ftatue ? 

© Bad, I think. In the firft place there would be, all around 
the ftatue, only one juft point of view for the colouring: in 
the fecond place there_is nothing fo unpleafant as the contraft 
of the true, placed by the fide of the falfe; and never will the 
truth of colouring correfpond with the truth of the obje& 
itfelf. ‘The object here is the ftatue, alone, folid, ready to 
move.... Take out the eye of a ftatue, and fill it with one 
of enamel or coloured ftone, and you will not be able to bear 
its afpe€t: of this the ancients were not ignorant. We even 
perceive, by moft of their bufts, that they preferred Jeaving 
the eye uniform and folid, to tracing the iris,’ &c. 

In a note, Diderot obferves, that unity of imitation is as ne. 
ceffary as unity of aétion. An object in relief muft not be 
coloured; one coloured muft not have a real relief. A new 
and juftremark. In page 380 he introduces this anecdote— 

© The publifhers of the Encyclopedia recompenfed the do- 
meftic of the Chevalier de Jaucourt with a decent fum, for 
errands during twelve or fifteen years, relative to that work. 
This fervant, of his own accord, and ‘without his mafter’s 
knowledge, recolleéts that mine had had nothing, and had 
laboured more than he; he comes, without even knowing 
him, to offer half the reward.’ 

The French exhibition admitted engravings, which ours 
rejects; and Diderot’s remarks on this art are not unin- 
terefting— 

‘ There is a method of eafily acquiring fome {kill in en- 
gravings. It is to compofe a port-folio of felect prints; and 
not many will be wanting. The fole portrait of the marfhal 
Harcourt, ftyled the cadet with the pearl, will teach you how 
feathers, flefh, hair, Jeather, filk, embroidery, linen, cloth, 
metal, and wood, ought to be treated. This morceau is by 


Maffon, and is of a bold durin. Add to it the pilgrims of 
Emmaus, 
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Emmaiis, called La Nappe. Collect fome capital pieces of 
Edelink, of Vifcher, of Gerard Audran, &c. above all omit 
not Truth fupported by Time, the work of the latter. For 
{mall fubjects, take fome prints by Callot and De la Bella; this 
laft is rich and warm.’ | . 
Diderot then proceeds to the invention, progrefs, and va- 
rious kinds of engraving. ‘The engraver in tai/lle-douce as 
the French affectedly ftyle a copper-plate, is, fays he, a tranf- 
latory who renders-a poem from one language into another. 
But when he remarks that the ssickents Rat no materials to 
ftamp_ copper-plates on, and that the invention of paper of ne- 


ceffity preceded that of engraving, he ftrangely forgets that 


- copper plates may be impreffed on filk or vellum, in a fuperior 


manner to the effe& of paper. 

In page 396 he obferves that the Englifh excel in mezzo- 
tinto, a ftyle not ufed at Paris in 1766. Engraying in chalk 
he abfurdly mentions as a modern French invention, while it 
is of remote antiquity. We are furprifed, by the way, that 
Mr. Gilpin, in his Effay on Prints, has omitted the chalk 
manner, now fo univerfally ufed in portrait, as it exprefles 
the flefh and minute features better than engraving in ftroke. 

Count Caylus ordered in his will that an Etrufcan urn - 
fhould be the fole ornament of his tomb. ‘The manufacturer 
one day meeting a philofopher in the ftreet, faid, * You muft 
give us an infcription for the urn of count Caylus.” Well, 
(the philofopher anfwered) infcribe on it this couplet : 

Ci git un antiquaire, acariatre et brufque. 
Ah! qu'il eft bien logé dans cette cruche Etrufque !” 

Upon the whole, this is a fpirited and ingenious work, and, 
amid fome ignorant and fuperficial things, prefents many ideas. 
that are new and important. 





Reponfe aux Memoires dy General Dumourjez. . Deux Parties. 
Sie. 55. De Boffe. 1795. 


An Anfwer to General Dumouricz’ Memoirs, &c. 


THE editor of this work informs us that it wes compofed 
and printed a long time ago, but has not hitherto been 
publifhed in England. {tr had fcarcely been printed abroad, 
when the town where the edition was depofited was taken by the ~ 
Frepch, and the author has heard no tidings of his books. He 
was induced to publifh it in its prefent form, partly at the in- 
itance of fome friends, and partly c the publication of Dumous 
nez’ voluminous memgirs. Such is the only account we have 
of the origin of this production, or of its author. Now; although 
App, Vou. XVI. New Arr. Oo a name 
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a name does not always carry conviction, yet it is, at leaft with 
refpect to character, a kind of letter of reference; and we could 
have wifhed thathe who came forward to give the lie to Dumou- 
riez in all the moft material parts of his narrative, had furnifhed us 
with fome of thofe common prepofleffions, without which, brpad 
aflertion muft be allowed but little weight. As the matter ftahds, 
however, the following is the fubftance of the attack. 

When the ftates general met, Dumouriez was Jieutenant 
de roi at Cherbourg, where his only employment was thit of 
a fpy, for he never had any diplomatic rank, as he pretends. 
He adopted ariftocratic prejudices very early, but in time 
learned to fide with the party which acquired the greateft 
power. He had often faid to his particular friends, that the 
rabble of Paris only could effect a revolution ; and he became 
accordingly one of the hotteft and moft zealous of the Jacobin 
club, all of whofe crimes he partook of. Of this we fhall be 
convinced if we reflect upon the attachment which fubfifted 
between them, till the fociety found Dumouriez to be more 
wicked and ambitious than itfelf,—on the fubmiffivenefs with 
which he behaved towards them, till he had gained their confi- 
dence,—and on the fplendid reward they beftowed on him :— 
the firft minifter they had it in their power to make was Du- 
mouriez, with the furname of the ‘Zacobin miniffer. In re 
Jating this part of Dumouriez’ hiftory, he {peaks vaguely: in 
fa&t, he had a difficult tafk to perform: but could he have 
avowed that he held this diftinguifhed fituation of the jacobins, 
whofe barbarous and diforganiling principles (if he may be be- 
lieved) he always held in abhorrence? Ought he to have be- 
come the creature of a fociety which never beftowed the 
{malleft department of government unlefs to thofe who came 
to fay, ‘ We deteft kings, and have committed fuch a crime; 
behold our right ! we {wear and promife in the fincerity of our 
hearts to become regicide parricides,—to turn ‘into ridicule 
religion, by propagating impiety,—and in a word to affift every 
fcheme which your bloody phrenzy may contrive to prolong 
‘your power ?’? Could he fay that his birth marked him out for 
this office ? He has not concealed that his birth was common; 
did it entitle him to military dignities? He held only fubaltern 
fituations till the moment that Louis XVI. on his vifit to 
Cherbourg, made him marefchal de camp. The blackeft 
ingratitude was wanting to complete his crimes; as the re- 
ward of that bounty, he conducted his fovereign to the 
fcaffold ! | 

This accufation is ftrengthened by the following circum- 
ftances. When Dumouriez commanded the twelfth divifion 
of the French army, he vifited the different garrifons of his 


divifion to provoke infurrections, and infinuate among the 
3 foldiers 
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foldiers that while they kept their. old officers; they were un- 
worthy to be admitted into the clubs. One day, among others, 
he fent for'the officers of the fifty-firft regiment, and ordered 
them to make their appearance the fame evening at the aflem- 
bly of the Jacobins. ‘I"he commander of that corps obferved 
to him, that fuch aflemblies were contrary to the fidelity which 
the military owed to the king, and to Pood difcipline; and he 
refufed to comply with orders which he did not think the 
general could ifflue. Dumouriez replied, “ Sir, the king is a 
traitor. Your attachment to him will render you fufpected by 
the nation. What is it to you that we have Louis XVI. for 
king, more than any other? The nation has judged him cul- 
pable; you ought to think with the nation. It is to him 
whom the hation fhall appoint king, that you ought to be obe- 
dient; in the mean time forget a traitor, and follow the ex- 
ample which I give you.”” ‘The commander of the corps, and 
his officers, had neverthelefs the firmnefs to condemn Dumou- 
riez’ treafonable behaviour, who difmiffed them with thefe 
words, * To night I fhall give an account of your conduét to 
the Jacobins. Your foldiers will appear there in fpite of you. 
Depend tomorrow on not having one of your foldiers to obe 
mei? Behold the man who meant well, and who loved his 

ing 

When Louis XVI. was ftopped at Varennes, Dumouriez 
was at Nantz. He called an extraordinary meeting of the Ja- 
cobins, to declare the king ftripped of his authority. It was 
in the midft of this regicide fitting that he pulled off his crofs 
of St. Louis, and trampling it under foot, faid that it fhocked 
him to bear a mark of honour given him bya traitor. The af- 
fembly applauded his infamy, and wifhed to make this fame 
crofs of St. Louis a mark of triumph. A deputation brought 
it to him the next day, appended toa tricolor ribbon. Du- 
mouriez received it with tranfport, kiffed the national ribbon, 
and for a long time carried his crofs fufpended to that emblem 
of rebellion. 

It became a part of the Jacobin fcheme to involve the nation 
in fome extenfive mifchief which could be turned againft Louis 
XVI. the chief object of their averfion; and nothing feemed 
fo likely to anfwer this purpofe as a war, France at this time 
was almoft without the means of defence: her army was with- 
out difcipline and without officers, and the firft misfortune 
might eafily be imputed to the king, as having betrayed the 
intereft of France. Dumouriez was the inftigator of the war; 
yet his propofition was rejected in the council. What he him- 
felf relates on this fubject deferves the moft fovereign contempt. 
It is generally acknowledged that the virtuous and wife Louis 
XVI. who faw the impofiibility, at «hat time, of making head 

Oo2 againft 
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againft the powerful enemy who was in a condition to employ 
the moft formidable force againft France, gave in writing 2. 
declaration, that, if they verlifted in going to war, it was againl¥ 
his opinion; and all the other minifters were on his fide: bug 
this had no weight; a war promifed well for the barbarous 
projects of the Jacobins, and it was declared a fhort time 
after. Our author concludes this part of his work, by adding 
that he cannot deign to notice the pitiful reafons which Du- 
mouriez offers in his own juftification; they are not even 
fpecious ; the anecdote of the bonnet rouge iS as Contemptible 
as it is laughable. 

He next proceeds to examine the operations of the firft cam- 
paign, at which it appears he was prefent ; and he contradiéts 
Dumouriez’ narrative in various inftances. But as, without a 
comparative review, this part of the work would not appear to 
much advantage in an extract, we fhall content ourfelves with 
referring to it in the original, where the reader will find a very 
high panegyric on the virtues of the emigrants, and on the 
minifter of Great Britain, ‘ who has proved to the univerfe 
that where nature beftows great talents and fuperior faculties, 
on peut fe paler de P expérience !’ For our own parts, we have 
no conception of arly talents fo great as to enable any man to 
act independent of all the wifdom to be learned from experience. 
—From our:author’s account of Dumouriez” condué after the 
retreat from Champagne, and his laft refidence in Paris, we can 
only gather that his intentions to fave the king were fallacious, 
and that his conneétions with the Jacobins rendered it impofiible. 

The panegyric given of Louis is certainly at variance with 
even the molt Candid account given by the oppofite party: and 
as far as we Rave been enabled to afcertain the truth upona 
fubject which, though relating to an individual, is certainly 
important, we cannot help thinking it extravagant and_impro- 
bable in many refpects, although by no means unjuft in others. 
‘We cannot rave about his * fublime foul,” nor think him ‘ fent 
into the world to be the model of kings,’ or that he poffefled 
* the attributes of perfection.” In this chapter, indeed, the 
author is fo abforbed in his admiration of Louis, that he feems to 
forget every other contideration. His death is reprefented as 
an event not to be paralleled in the hiftory of the moft barba- 
rous nations (not the Englifh, in 1648!) and he regrets that 
there was no other way of punifhing the corrupted French than 
. by the ignominious and unjuft death of the beft and moft vir- 
tuous of kings. He even abufes Dumouriez for prefuming to 
fpeak well of Louis—‘ Zu l’as fenti, vil intrigant.’ From this 
mixture of admiration and contempt, we eat the following 


anecdote, which the author avers from good authority; and we 
have 
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have no reafon to doubt it, becaufe it accords with many ac- 
counts of Louis’ natural difpofition. 

‘ When the aflembling of the ftates general wa® firft pro 

pofed; the king faid to Mr. de Ch——, “ You fee me unhappy, 
Ch——. It is becaufe things do not go on agreeable to 
my views. Yet I hope to accomplifh the happinefs of my 
people: I can be happy only by that means. My council re- 
prefent the holding of the itates general as dangerous : what 
can a good father have to fear in the bofom of his family? If 
they can provide for the welfare of France, I am determined on 
their being called. Perhaps they may leflen my power; but 
the love, the gratitude, the felicity of my people will recom- 
penfe me a thoufand fold.” 

He is of opinion, that if Louis could have kept M. de Ca- 
Jonne in countenance, the revolution might have been avoided: 
but Calonne was unpopular. ‘Ihe king knew that, and com- 
plied with the popular opinion in difmiffing him from the de- 
partment.of finance. He fought a Sully; and the public voice 
gave him Necker, who is here reprefented in terms not the 
moft favourable. ‘The chief fault feems to be, that he had 
popuiar talents, or -thofe qualifications, which, fixing popularity 
cna minifter, fometimes takg it from the king. He aiflerts, 
that, after being difmiiled by the king; all good principles left 
him, and he became lefS delicate-in the means, to gratify his 
ambition. . This picture of Louis’ character concludes with aa 
addrefs to his departed fpirit, in which the author fancies he 
fees him foliciting mercy for his enemies. ‘ But the decree is 
paft; that criminal city (Paris), fo famous for its vices and its 
outrages, cannot efcape its deferved fate. In vain do you fo- 
licit its pardon; Babylon perifhed, and was Jefs guilty than 
her,’ | 

From this eulogium on the king, our author paffes to re- 
view Dumouriez’ tranfactions in the Netherlands. Here, al- 
though he is compelled to acknowledge the fuccefs of the hero 
of Gemappe, he {truggles hard to take from him as much re- 
putation as circumftances will permit; and he concludes with 
what he calls political and moral reflections on the jituation of 
Europe. In thefe we perceive not the-reflections either of a 
thinking or a prudent man, but the enthufiafm of French 
monarchical principles in ‘all their wildnefs. The author, 
indeed, is fo befet with prejudices, that it is impoffible to 
pay him any greater compliment than that he has pronounced 
a lively and fentimental e/oge upon the departed glory of the 
French court. As an anfwer to Dumouriez, the merit of the 
pamphlet can be judged of only by acareful comparifon. It ap- 
pears to us, that Dumouriez writes with an eager defire to be 
believed,—This author, in many sefpects, feems to require 
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affent without examination. His language is very abufive, 
abounding in epithets of the greateft contempt,—a mode which 
can never give a favourable opinion of his underftanding, and 
renders any caufe fufpicious. Nor does it convey any informa. 
tion to his readers, to be told, as they are very frequently in 
this work, that he defpifes what Dumouriez afferts on fuch a 
fubje&t :—his bufinefs was, not to defpife, but to refute. Upon 
the whole, we cannot but think that Dumouriez is defervin 
of confiderable credit, and that he has himfelf afforded to an 
attentive reader the beft means of comprehending his charac. 
ter: and it is much to the credit of his candour, that, after all 
the pains he has taken to difplay it to the greateft advantage, 
no man can fay it is a favourable one. , 





— —— 


Condorcet’s Outlines of an Hiftorical View of the Progrefi of 
the Human Mind. 


(Concluded from Vol. XV. p. §45-) 


N the fecond and third feétions, the want of a reference to 
divine revelation renders nugatory and bafelefs the whole 
fabric of M. Condorcet. Whatewe have in the records of hif- 
tory, he endeavours to fupply by conjecture; and we mutt fay 
that thefe fections are exceedingly loofe, trite, and inconfift. 
ent. . 

In his Fourth Epoch, after fome trite and not well founded 
remarks on the origin of the Greek republics, we find a few 
obfervations on the early philofophy of Srepte, which are more 
confiftent with truth— | 

‘In the mean time their learned men, their fages, as they 
were called, but who foon took the more modeft. appellation 
of philofophers, or friends of fcience and wifdom, wandered 
in the immenfity of the too vaft and comprehenfive plan which 
they had embraced.” They were defirous of penetrating both 
the nature of man, and that of the gods; the origin of the 
world, as well as of the human race. They endeavoured to 
reduce all nature to one principle only, andthe phenomena of 
the univerfe to onelaw. They attempted.to include, ina fin- 

- gle rule of conduct, all the duties of morality, and the fecret 
of true happinefs. 

‘Thus, inftead of difcovering truths, they forged fyftems; 
they. neglected the obfervation of facts, to purfue the chimeras 
of their imagination; and being no longer able to fupport 
their opinions with proofs, they fought to defend them by fub- 
tleties. 

‘Geometry and aftronomy, however, were cultivated with 


fuccels by thefe rw Greece owed to them: the firft i 
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of thefe fciences, and even fome new truths, or at leaft the 
knowledge of fuch as they had brought with them from the 
Eaft, not as eftablifhed creeds, but as theories, of which they 
underftood the principles and proofs. : 

‘ We even perceive, in the midft of the darknefs of thofe 
fyftems, two happy ideas beam forth, which will again make 
their appearance in more enlightened ages. 

‘ Democritus confidered all the phenomena of the univerfe 
as the refult of the combinations and motion of fimple bodies, 
of a fixed and unalterable form, having received an original im- 
pulfe, and thence derived a quantity of action that undergoes 
modifications in the individual atoms, but that in the entire 
mafs continues always the fame. 

‘ Pythagoras was of opinion that the univerfe was governed 
by a harmony, the principles of which were to be unfolded by 
the properties of numbers ; that is, that the whole phenomena 
of nature depended upon general laws capable of being afcer- 
tained by calculation. . 

‘In thefe two doctrines we readily perceive the bold fyftems 
of Defcartes, and the philofophy of Newton. 

‘ Pythagoras either difcovered by his own meditation, or 
learned from the priefts of Egypt or of Italy, the actual difpo- 
fition of the heavenly bodies, and the true fyftem of the world. 
This he communicated to the Greeks. But the fyftem was 
too much at variance with the teftimony of the fenfes, too op- 
pofite to the vulgar opinions, for the feeble proofs by which it 
could then be fupported to gain much hold upon the mind. 
Accordingly it was confined to the Pythagorean fchool, and 
afterwards forgotten with that fchool, again to appear at the 
clofe of the. fixteenth century, {trengthened with more cer- 
tain proofs, by which it now triumphed not only over the re- 
pugnance of the fenfes, but over the prejudices of fuperftition, 
{till more powerful and dangerous. 

‘The Pythagorean fchool was chiefly prevalent in Upper 
Greece, where it formed legiflators, and intrepid defenders of 
the rights of mankind. It fell under the power of the tyrants, 
one of whom burnt the -Pythagoreans in their own {chool. 
This was fufficient, no doubt, to induce them nor to abjure 
philofophy, not to abandon the caufe of the people, but to- bear 
no longer a name become fo dangerous, or obferve forms that 
would ferve only to wake the lion rage of the enemies of liberty 
and reafon.’ P. 71.) 

It is fomewhat extraordinary that our author’s prejudices 
would not permit him to fee, from the wanderings of thefe ex- 
alted minds, the neceflity which mere human reafon has of 
fome affiftance from a fuperior power,—of fome rule or crite- 
tion of morals, eftablifhed on a: better bafis than the fallible in- 
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tellect of man. Again our author ftates, that Pythagoras 
* learned from the prieffs of Egypt or Italy the actual dif. 
pofition of the heavenly bodies, and the true fyftem of the 
world.’ We mutt afk, how came thefe prieffs to be fo much 
wifer than the reft of mankind? He might perhaps have found 
the true reafon in the well-eftablithed fat, that all falfe reli. 
gions are only corruptions of the true one; and there is the 
faireft reafon'to conclude, from the refearches of Mr. Bryant, 
fir W. Jones, Mr. Maurice, and others, that the early priefts 
of all nations collected the great mafs of their knowledge from 
traditions which were handed down from the patriarchal 
ages, and derived their origin ftom divine revelation. 

In the fucceeding fection we find, among other fubjects, a 
pretendéd hiftory of the origin and progrefs of the Chriftian 
religion, which however ferves only to evince our author's en. 
tire ignorance of the fubject. To this caufe he abfurdly attri- 
butes the decline of learning, and forgets that (not to {peak of 
St. Paul) La¢tantius, Chryfoftom, Gregory Nazianzen, Eu- 
febitus, and many others of the moft eminent of the fathers, 
were deeply verfed in all the learning of their times, and culti- 
vated even the arts of rhetoric, and a tafle for what is called the 
belies-lettres, with indefatigable zeal. He ‘forgets that there is 
nothing in chriftianity nor in the bible, hoftile to real f{cience; 
that, on the contrary, there are the moft powerful recom- 
mendations of it; and that, among the Jews. themfelves, the 
two molt refpected characters were Mofes and Solomon, men 
verfed in every branch of -fcience, and confeffedly matters of 
all the learning of their refpective times. Every fchool-boy 
in fact could tell him, that it was’not owing to the conver- 
fion of the ‘Romans to chriftianity, but to the influx of the 
barbarous nations, that literature and fcience were for fome 
ages involved in a dark cloud. Thefe favage conquerors nei- 
ther efteemed. nor encouraged literature; they deftroyed its 
monuments, and exterminated its profeflors; and defpotifm 
perpetuated, what war and conqueft had unfortunately begun, 
—the reign of ignorance. In the midft of this prejudice, M, 
Condorcet does one act of juftice to the -Chriftians, in attri- 
buting to them the overthrow of domeftic flavery, which, ke 
confeffes, ‘ proved the generative principle of a revolution in 
the deftinies of mankind.’ 

It is a point on which all friends of liberty are agreed, that 
@ nation can never be enflaved, but by the medium of a /fand- 
ing military force. On this fubje€&t our author’s obfervations 
are pertinent and ufeful— 

‘ Thefe barbarian nations had all nearly the fame form’of 
government, confifting of a common chief, called king, who, 
with a council, pronounced judgments, and gave <, 
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that it would have been dangerous to delay; of an aflembly 
of private chiefs, confulted upon all refolutions of a certain 
importance ; and, laftly, of an affembly of the people, in which 
meafures interefting to the general community were delibe- 
rated. ‘The principal difference was the greater or lefs degree 
of authority affixed to thefe three powers, which were not di- 
ftinguithed by the nature of their functions, but by the rank of 
affairs confided to them; and, above all, by the value of that . 
sank in the minds of the majority of the citizens. 

‘ Among the agricultural tribes of thefe barbarians, and 
particularly thofe who had already formed an eftablifhment on 
a foreign territory, thefe conftitutions had aflumed a more re- 
guler and more foljd form, than among paftoral tribes. The 
individuals of fuch tribes alfo were difperfed over the foil, and 
did not live, like the others, in encampments more or lefs nu- 
merous. ‘The king therefore had not always an army aflem- 
bled about his perfon; and defpotifm could not fo immediately 
follow upon conqueft, as in the revolutions of Afia. 

‘ The victorious nation was thus not enflaved. At the 
fame time, thefe conquerors kept the towns, but without in- 
habiting them. As they were ‘not held in awe by an armed 
force, no permanent force of that kind exilting, they acquired 


a fort of power; and this power was a point of {upport for the 


liberty of the conquered nation.’ P. 141. 

From this to the gth Epoch, we find little but trite obferva- 
tions and well-known facts. The following {hort account of 
the philofophy of Leibnitz, and the fyftem of optimifm, will 
poflibly however be acceptable to fome readers — 

‘ In Germany, however, a man of a vaft and profound ge- 
nius laid the foundations of a newtheory. His bold and ar- 
dent mind difdained to reft on the fuppofitions of a modeft 
philofophy, which left in doubt thofe great queftions of fpiri- 
tual exiftence, the immortality of the foul, the free will of 
man and of God, and the exiftence of vice and mifery ina 
world framed: by a being whofe infinite wifdom and goodnefs 
might be fuppofed to banifh ghem from his creation. Leib- 
nitz cut the knot which a timid fyftem had in vain attempted 
to unloofe.. He fuppofed the univerfe to be compofed of 
atoms, which were fimple, eternal, and equal in their nature. 
He contended that the relative fituation of each of thefe atoms, 
with réfpect to every other, oceafioned the qualities difting vifh- 
ing it fremy all others ;>the human foul, and the minute(i par- 
ticle of a mafs of ftone, being each of them equally one of 
thefe atoms, differing only in confequence of the refpective 
places they occupy in the order of the univerfe. 

‘ He maintained that, of all the poffible combinations which 
could be formed of thefe.atoms, an infinitely wife being had 
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preferred, and could not but prefer, the moft perfect ; and 
that if, in that which exifts, we are afflicted with the prefence 
of vice and mifery, ftill there is no other poffible combination 
that would not be productive of greater evils. 

‘ Such was the nature of this theory, which, fupported by 
the countrymen of Leibnitz, retarded in that part of ‘the 
world the progrefs of philofophy. Meanwhile there ftarted 
up in England an entire fect, who embraced with zeal, and 
defended with eloquence, the fcheme of optimifm: but, lefs 
acute and profound than Leibnitz, who founded his fyftem 
upon the fuppofition of its being impoflible, from his very na- 
ture, that an all-wife being fhould plan any other univerfe than 
that which was beft, they endeavoured to difcover in the terra- 
queous part of the world the proofs of this perfection, and 
lofing thereby the advantages: which attach to this fyftem, 
confidered generally and in the abftraé, they frequently fell 
into abfurd and ridiculous reafonings.” P. 243. 

We could wifh that our author had been more full in his 
remarks on a clafs of writers (the economifts) with whom our 
countrymen are butlittle acquainted, and from whom fome Eng- 
lith writers have ftolen much without underfianding the whole 
of the fyitem, on which they committed partial depredations. 

¢ This admirable fyftem, fo fimple in its principles, which 
confiders an unreftricted freedom as the fureft encouragement 
to commerce and induftry, which would free the people from 
the deftructive peftilence, the humiliating yoke of thofe taxes 
apportioned with fo great inequality, levied with fo improvi- 
dent an expence, and often attended with circumftances of 
fuch atrocious barbarity, by fubftituting in their room a mode 
of contribution at once equal and juft, and of which the bur- 
then would fcarcely be felt; this theory, which conneéts the 

ower and wealth of a ftate with the happinefs of individuals, 
and a refpect for their rights, which unites by the bond of a 
common felicity the different claffes into which focieties natu- 
rally divide themfelves; this benevolent idea of a fraternity 
of the whole human race, of which no national intereft thall 
ever more intervene to difturb the harmony; thefe principles, 
fo attractive from the generous fpirit that pervades them, as 
well as from their fimplicity and comprehenfion, were propa- 
gated with enthufiafm by the French economitls. 

‘ The fuccefs of thefe writers was lefs rapid and lefs ge- 


neral than that of the philofophers ; they had to combat preju- 
dices more refined, errors more fubtle. Frequently they 
were obliged to enlighten before they could undeceive, and tg 
inftruct good fenfe before they could venture to appeal to it as 
their judge. 
* If, however, to the whole of their doctrine they gained 0" 
aima 
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a fmall number of converts ; if the general nature and inflexi~ 
bility of their principles were difcouraging to the minds of 
many ; if they injured their caufe by affecting an obfcure and 
dogmatical ftyle, by too much poftponing the interefts of poli- 
tical freedom to the freedom of commerce, and by infifting too . 
magifterially upon certain branches of their fyftem, which 
they had not fufficiently inveftigated ; oF neverthelefs fuc- 
ceeded in rendering odious and contemptible that daftardly, 
that bafe and corrupt policy, which places the profperity of a 
nation in the fubje€tion ang impoverifhment of its neighbours, 
in the narrow views of a code of prohibitions, and in the petty 
calculations of a tyrannical revenue.’ P. 251. 

In the following comparifon between the American and 
French revolutions, there is fome truth. But the author has 
omitted one circumftance which operated more than any other 
to give a different character to the two revolutions; and that 
is, that the French were rafh, hafty, and violent in the altera- 
tion of their government; they pulled down the whole edi- 
fice, before they began to build up any part, and thought it 
neceflary té reduce the nation to anarchy, before they could 
reform the conftitution. The Americans on the contrary 

urfued their obje& by wife and temperate fteps. They re- 
formed rather than inovated,—and, inftead of looking for the 
vifionary perfectibility of M. Condorcet, made the moft of 
their prefent advantages. \ 

‘ It (the French revolution) was more complete, more entire 
than that of America, and ef confequence was attended with 
greater convulfions in the interior of the nation, becaufe the 
Americans, fatisfied with the code of civil and criminal legif- 
lation which they had derived from England, having no cor- 
rupt fyftem of finance to reform, no feodal tyrannies, no he- 
reditary diftinctions, no privileges of rich and powerful .corpo- 
rations, no fyftem of religious intolerance to deftroy, had 
only to direct their attention to the eftablifhment of new pow- 
ers to be fubftituted in the place of thofe hitherto exercifed 
over them by the Britifh government. In thefe innovations 
there was nothing that extended to the mafs of the people, 
nothing that altered the fubfifting relations formed between 
individuals: whereas the French revolution, for reafons ex- 
actly the reverfe, had to embrace the whole economy of fociety, 
to change every focial relation, to penetrate to the fmalleft link 
of the political chain, even to thofe individuals, who, living in 
peace upon their property, or by their induftry, were equally 
unconnected with public commotions, whether by their opini- 
ons and their occupations, or by the interefts of fortune, of 
ambition, or of glory. 

§ ‘The Americans, as they appeared only to combat againft 

the 
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the tyrannical prejudices, of the mother country, had for allies 
the rival powers cf England; while other nations, jealous of 
the wealth, and difgufted at the pride of that country, aided, 
by vheir fecret afpirations, the triumph of juftice: thus all Eu- 
rope leagued, as it were, again{t the oppreflor. . The French, 
on the contrary, attacked at once the defpotifm of kings, the 
political inequality of conftitutions partially free, the pride 
and prerogatives of nobility, the domination, intolerance, and 
rapacity-of priefts, and the enormity of feodal claims, {till 
refpected in almof every nation in Europe ; and accordingly 
the powers we have mentioned, united in favour of tyranny ; 
and there appeared on the fide of the Gallic revolution the voice 
only of fome enlightened fages, and the timid wifhes of certain 
oppreffed nations : fuccours, meanwhile, of which all the arti- 
fices of calumny have been employed to deprive it.’ P. 266, 
The:concluding chapter is a {plendid vifion, relative to the 

wonderful amelioration which is to take place in the ftate of 
man, by —the multiplication of printing preffes!!! We are 
forry we cannot difcover any marks.of this rapid progrefs to. 
wards moral perfection, either in our own country or any 
other. We have certainly not feen them in the late politica} 
tranfa€tions in France: We have our doubts even, whether 
the multiplication of books itfelf is attended with thofe great 
advantages which the modern optimitts feem to fuppofe. If 
truth is propagated by the art of printing, error and vice are 
alfo propagaied by it. (Uhe multiplicity of books, and the ra- 
pid fucceflion of authors and fy{tems, is the reafon that 
fcarcely any one makes a permanent impreffion. They float 
rapidly over the tide of fathion one after another ; they are 
foon loft fight of and forgotten. The truth is, man is a being 
endued with fome great and fome good qualities, but with a 

reat alloy of infirmity and paflion. His time is too fhort in 
this {tate of trial, and his temptations too ftrong, to admit of 
his arriving at perfection here; and the beft and only hopes 
of .evet attaining to it, are thofe which chriflianity holds forth 
to us. | 
We find in this part of the work but few fentiments in 
which we can at all concur with our author. That ‘ fortunes 
naturally tend to equality,’ 1s a propofition that appears as lit, 
tle probable to us, as any other. We however extract the 
following pafflage, becaufe it contains the embryo of a project 
which we think might in fome form be reduced to practice, 

nd might in the end contrioute to.amend and improve the 
fituation of the labouring clafles of fociety— ae 

‘ It is eafy to prove that fortunes naturally tend to equality, 

and that their extreme difproportion either could not exift, or 


would quickly ceafe, if pofitive law had not intreduced facti- 
tious 
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lous means of amafling and perpetuating them; if an entire 
freedom of commerce and induftry were brought forward to 
fuperfede. the advantages which prohibitory laws and fifcal 
rights neceflarily give to the rich over the poor ; if duties upon 
every fort of transfer and cotivention, if prohibitions to certain 
kinds, and the tedious and expenfive formalities preferibed to 
other kinds; if the uncertainty and expence attending their 
execution had ‘not palfied the efforts of the poor, and fwal- 
lowed up: their little accumulations ; if political inftitutions 
had not laid cettain prolific fources of opulence open toa fewy 
and fhut them againit the many; if avatice, and the other pre 
fudices incident to an advanced age, did not prefide dver mar- 
riages; in fine, if the fimplicity of our manners and the wif 
dom of our inftitutions were calculated to prevent tiches front 
operating as the means of gratifying vanity or ambition, at the 
fame time that an ill-judged aufterity, by forbidding us to ren- 
der them a means of coftly pleafures, thould not force us to 
preferve the wealth that had once been accumulated. 

Let us compare, in the enlightened nations of Earepe; the 
actual population with the extent of tertitory: let us obfetve, 
amidft the fpectacle of their culture and their induiftty, the 
way in which labour and the means of fubfiftence are diftri- 
buted, and we fhall fee that it will be impoflible to maintain 
thefe means in the fame extent, and of confequence to main- 
tain the fame mafs of population, if any coniiderable number 
of individuals ceafe to have, as now, nothing but their induf- 
try, and the pittance neceflary to fet m at work, or to render its 
profit equal to the fupplying their own wants and thofe of 
their family. But neither this induftry, nor the feanty re- 
ferve we have mentioned, can be perpetuated, except fo long 
as the life and health of each head of a family is perpetuated. 
Their little fortune therefore is at beft an annuity, but in re- 
ality with features of precarioufnefs that an annuity wants ; 
and from hence ‘Yefwlts a moft: important difference between 
this clafs of focrety and the clafs of men whofe refources con- 
fift either of a Janded income, or the intereft of a capital; 
which depends little upon perfonal induftry, and is therefore 
not fubject to fimilar rifks. 

‘ There exifts then a neceflary caufe of inequality, of de- 
pendence, and even of penury, which menaces without ceafing 
the moft numerous and aétive clafs of our focieties. 

‘ This inequality, however, may be in great meafure de- 
ftroyed, by fetting chance againft chance, im fecuring to him 
who attains old age a fupport, arifing from his favings, ‘but 
augmented by thfe of other perfons, who, making a fimilar 
addition to a common ftock, may happen to die before the 
shall have occafion to recur to it; in procuring, by a like re- 

gulation, 
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ulation, an equal refource for women who may lofe thei? 
_ hufbands, or children who may lofe their father ; laftly, in 

preparing for thofe youths, who arrive at an age to be capable 
of working for themfelves, and of giving birth to a new fa- 
mily, the benefit of a capital fufficient to employ their ins 
duftry, and increafed at the expence of thofe whom premature 
death may cut off before they arrive at that period. To the 
application of mathematics to the probabilities of life and.the 
intereft of money, are we indebted for the hint of thefe means, 
already employed with fome degree of fuccefs, though they 
have not been\carried to fuch extent, or employed in fuch va- 
riety of forms, as would render them truly beneficial, not 
merely to a few families, but to the whole mafs of fociety, 
which would thereby be relieved from that periodical ruin ob- 
fervable in a number of families, the everflowing fource of 
corruption and depravity. 

* Thefe eftablifhments, which may be formed in the name 

of the focial power, and become one of its greateft benefits, 
might alfo be the refult of. individual affociations, which may 
be inftituted without danger, when the principles by which the 
eftablifhments ought to be organifed, fhall have become, more 
popular, and the errors, by which a great number of fuch afs 
fociations have been deftroyed, fhall ceafe to be an object of 
apprehenfion. 
- © We may enumerate other means of fecuring the equality 
in queftion, either © preventing credit from continuing to be 
a privilege exclufively attached to large fortunes, without at 
the fame time placing. it upon a lefs folid foundation; or by 
rendering the progrefs of induftry and the a€tivity of com- 
merce more independent of the exiftence of great capitalifts: 
and for thefe refources alfo we fhall be indebted to the fcience 
of calculation.’ P. 329. 

It has been: a favourite idea with the vifionary philofophers 
both of France and England, that a time fhall arrive, when 
man is to be no longer fubject to difeafe and death. ‘ Thus is 
the hope of immortality fo interwoven into the conftitution 
of man, that even thofe who difcard this hope in a future 
ftate, ftill are defirous of flattering themfelves with it in the 

refent— 

‘ This law extends itfelf to the human race; and it cannot 
be doubted that the progrefs of the fanative art, that the ufe 
of more wholefome food and more comfortable habitations, 
that a mode of life which fhall develope the phyfical powers 
by exercife, without at the fame time impairing them by excefs; 
in fine, that the deftruction of the two moft active caufes of 
deterioration, penury and wretchednefs on the one hand, and 


enormous wealth on the other, mult neceflarily tend to pro- 
long 
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long the common duration of man’s exiftence, and fecure him 
a more conftant health and a more robuft conftitution. It is 
manifeft that the improvement of the practice of medicine, 
become more efficacious in confequence of the progrefs of rea- 
fon and the focial order, muft in the end puta period to tranf{- 
miflible or contagious diforders, as well as to thofe general ma- 
ladies refulting from climate, aliments, and the nature of cer- 
tain occupations. Nor would it be difficult to prove that this 
hope might be extended to almoft every other malady, of 
which it is probable we fhall hereafter difcover the moft re- 
mote caufes.. Would it even be abfurd to fuppofe this quality 
of melioration in the human fpecies as fufceptible of an indefi- 
nite advancement; to fuppofe that a period muft one day ar- 
rive when death will be nothing more than the effec either of 
extraordinary accidents, or of the flow and gradual decay of 
the vital powers ; and that the duration of the middle fpace, 
of the interval between the birth of man and this decay, wilh 
itfelf have no affignable limit?’ P. 367. 

Our medical readers will {mile at a predi€tion, which no- 
thing butan entire ignorance of the ftate of medical knowledge, 
and an ignorance of every principle of phyfiology, could in- 
duce any reafonable being to indulge in for a moment. But it 
is the misfortune of the prefent age, that men are fondeft of 
writing about what they leaft underftand. | 

On the whole, there is but little new or important in this 
e/quiffe; it is chiefly curious on account of the circumftances un- 
der which it is believed to have been compofed, and does not 
appear to us to have been worth the trouble of tranflating.. As 
the Englifh tranflation came to our hands at the fame time 
with the original, we have thought it right to announce them 
together; and that the public may be enabled to judge of 
the merit of the tranflation, we have made our extracts from it. 
From thefe the reader will fee that the ftyle is plain, unaffeed, 
and not incorrect. The language is not always chofen with 
the niceft tafte and feleCtion ; and fometimes (though rarely) 
an expreflion occurs, rather bordering on the vulgar. It is but 
juftice to add, that, as far as we have compared them, the tranf- 
lation appears faithful and accurate. 





Voyage du Feune Anacharfis en Gréce, dans le milieu du Quae 

triéme Siecle avant I’ Ere Vulgaire. 

Travels of Anacharfis the Younger, in Greece, in the Middle of 
the Fourth Century before the Vulgar Aira. With a Vo- 
lume of Maps and Plans. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11.45. Boards; or 
Royal Wove Paper, hot-preffed, 11. 16s. Dilly. 1796. 


THs work is fo well known as a modern claffic, that it is 
™  unneceflary to enlarge on its merits. The prefent edition 
is in every refpeét fuperior to the foreign ones, is printed with 

accuracy 
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accuracy and elegarice, and is accompanied by éngravi 
gteat camea\aill exactnels. The difficulty mah 
reign editions enhances the value of. this. * A~pa rt oF the et 
tor’s Advertifement we {hall tranflate 

‘ To- be attentive that the public be not ‘deprived of. the per 
nfal of an ufeful and interefting work, will, at all times, evince 
a defire to deferve its approbation and ern: But -at an 
epoch when circumftances ‘render the importation of French 
books impoffible, when their rarity in Enoland being necef. 
farily proportioned to their merit, it is noe only difficult but 
expenfive to procure them, to chufe a work of {uperiér. merit, 
and prefent it at an eafy expenfe is no. equivocal 
proof of ‘the defire entertained to win the public benevolence, 
and contribute to its pleafure and advantage.’ 

-- The editor proceeds to point out the general merit of this 

work as an encyclopaedia of ancient knowledge, and the in- 
ftruction and amufement ariting from it to the various claffes of 
mankind. 
-. © But the public opinion has already furpafied all I can fay ‘of 
this production, and pronounced its immortality. I fhall onlyadd 
that we are no longer in thofe barbarous times when want of 
knowledge was a recommendation. Since fociety has rubbed 
off the ruft of thofe ages; ignorance has become an ‘objeé of 
ridicule. Rank and fortune are {till titles to refpe&: but if not 
accompanied by-a cultivated mind, this refpect belongs to po- 
litenefs and not to fentiment. There i is a certain extent of 
intelligence which is no longer difpenfed with. It now appears 
that fociety has engraved the word :x/firudion on the doors of 
its meetings. Thofe who have it not; have no right to entery 
or, if they intrude, only excite contempt, or at leaft pity.’ 

The life of the abbé 4 ane y by Mr. de Nivernois would 
have been a valuable addition ; and we wonder that the 4 xen 
lither has not prefixed it to this edition. 
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Novum Tefamentum Greece, per petua Annotatione illufivatum, @ 
Fo. Benj. Koppe. Infunt.épifiole Pax ad Galatas, Episefiosy 


Theffalonicenfes. Edit. altera auttior-et emendatior. 8vo. 


The New Teflament.in Greck, with a Commentary, &c. By 
7. B. Kop pes 


Te greater part of this edition was rack off ‘before the 

death of the editor; the remainder-was printed under the 
infpedtion of profeffor T'ychfen. “Phere are many alterations 
and corsections,—fome fer the better: but the learned readet* 
will not be inclined, perhaps, to adopt the :criticifm.on the 


meaning of mwy andaeves, whichare faid tomeéan in fome: se 
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the material world. The fact is, that aiav, in pure Greek, has 
always reference to time; and fhould it be corrupted by the 
Alexandrian diale&t, the word 71Y77 muft have the fame figni- 


fication: and to prove this, the deceafed editor refers us to the 
rabbinical comment on Berefchit Rabba 1. 14. ‘ Why is 


tdi made with 3 (the number two) after the word 
VOR Y? Anfwer. To fhow that there are two rDmnny, 
the prefent andthe future (MIM and NBM).’ But why thould 


not row here mean time, and the rrpoiy the periods be~ 
fore and after the Meffiah ? The proof alfo taken from Heb. 
i. 2, uiov, ...--d’ ob mass lous aumvas erance, is by no means fatis~ 
factory. May not Paul intend to fhow the fupériority of our 
Saviour by his being the limit of the two great periods, N27 
and PHM LOY? Time on earth is diftinguifhed by the pe- 
tiods before and after Chrift: no other perfon has had fuch an 
influence in this refpe@ as our Saviour: he has made the great, 
epochs. Sic condidit evum! Sic fecla creavit ! 
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Examen des Principes de la Revolution Francaife. 


Examination of the Principles of the French Revolution. Su. 
Wolfenbuttel. 1795. 


HIS examination appears to have been entered into by one 
who, though devoid neither of good fenfe nor candour, 
is yet too much imprefled by the prejudices of former days, 
and is, perhaps, too much embittered by exile and difappoint- 
ment, to make the beft poffible ufe of the materials he ma 
have been poffeffed of. As, however, he is feldom perfon- 
al, and writes, at leaft, with the fincere intention of benefit- 
ing his countrymen (the French), a decent allowance may be 
‘made for his errors. 

He-commences: by obferving, that, in the Jong lift of revo- 
lutions which form the hiftory of empires, there is nothing 
which can be compared to that which has taken place in France, 
All others were but lecal and momentary fhocks, the only ef- 
fe& of which was to make fome change in the feat of power, 
or in the form of government: foreign nations took no con- 
etn in them; and whatever the iflue might'be, the conftitu- 
tions of other ftates were not difturbed. The French revolu- 
tion, from the beginning, affumed a very different character. 
Without grievances, without pretences, without apparent. 
deaders, in the midft of profound peace, and under a govern- 
ment the moft mild, an entire mation was overthrown by a 
fudden change effected in its opinions. The moft powerful 
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‘monarchy in Europe funk under a -philofophic fyftem, the 
principles of which, being applicable to-e// people, menace all 
governments. The plan of this wonderful revolution em- 
braces the univerfe ; all nations are called upon to enjoy its ad- 
vantages, or to fhun its difafters. ‘Being’ of this opinion, 
which, the reader will at on¢ee perceive, is very loofe, ill- 
founded, -and liable to fatal objections, the author avows his 
determined averfion to the prefentrfyflem of France, and » 
maintains that wherever her principles extend,. they will car- 
ry with them anarchy, robbery, and immorality. To prove 
this, is his objects. and he deems thofe but fuperficiak obfervers 
who cannot trace the crimes of the French to the declaration 
of the rights of man ; he farther undertakes to: demonftrate 
that all the horrors which have taken place were occafioned 
by the falfe notions and feditious maxims which the peo- 
ple drew from that famous declaration; that licentiodfnefs 
and anarchy are not fimple abufes, that they are the means 
and the confequences of the revolutionary fyftem; that na- 
tions cannot compound with the French revolution, and that 
they muft either take it with all its diforders and crimes, or 
banifh far from them'the principles by which it was eftablithed. 
He exprefles a hope that the effect of his publication may be 
to preferve from contagion thofe hofpitable countries in which 


he has found an afylum, and to perfuade the French to recog- 
nife the doétrines and fentiments tranfmitted by their fathers, 


and which, for fourteen centuries, formed the happigefs and 
glory of the nation. 

' ‘The work is divided into ten chapters, the titles of which 
are,: Preliminary Reflections upon Goyernments. 2. On 
Liberty. 3. On Equality. 4. On the Sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple.’ 5. On Infurre€tion, or Refiftance to Authority. 6. 
On the Inviolability and Limits of the Sovereign Power. 7. 
On the Sovereign Authority in the Principles of Religion. 8. 
Reflections on the Abolition of the Catholic Worfhip in 
France. 9. On the Conftitution decreed in 1791. 10. On 
the French Republic. : 

We fhall not enter particularly into all thefe fubje&s, but 
_touch occafionally on foyne of the moft prominent parts. He 
confiders the form of government by a king, as the beft fitted 

for a great nation, and that the conftitution of Great Britain 
cannot be fuccefsfully tranfmitted into France, unlefs France 
were tobe, like Great Britain, feparated from the reft of Eu- 
rope by the fea.-, To that: article in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, whith flates, that § all men are born and re- 
main equal in rights,’ he attributes the deftrudiion of the cler- 
gy and the privileged orders; and to the doctrine of refiftance 
being recognifed in the fame declaration, he traces the com: 
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plete overthrow of the ancient conftitution. Here he is not 
very confiftent with himfelf, or rather he has advanced opi- 
nions and facts which are not confiftent the one with the other. 
He allows of a mutual relationfhip between the fovereign and 
the people, upon the conditions of protection and allegiance; 
but he thinks it is wrong, that; when’ either -party break the 
terms, there is no, fixed rule of procedure. Certainly, when a 
fovereign and his people are at variance, there fhould be no 
third party appointed to atbitrate ; but there can be little dif- 
ficulty in comprehending that the more powerful of the con- 
tending parties muft remain in poflefhon of the field., Dread- 
ing, however, left this party might happen to be the people, 
our author gives it as a doctrine, that when a fovereign endea- 
vours to opprefs his people, they ought to refufe to obey his 
illegal orders, but not to rife againft him: and he therefore 
beftows encomiums on the conduct of the old parliaments. of 
France, whofe firmnefs and moderation often checked the ar- 
bitrary power of the prince. Nay, in anfwer to the queftions, 
‘If the prince make no other ufe of the public force than to 
opprefs his fubjects,—if he arbitrarily difpole of the property, 
honour, and lives of the citizens,—if, in a word, he govern 
tyrannically, ought the people to confine themfelves to, a re- 
fiftance merely negative? Are they not to be permitted to re- 
pel force by force, and to overturn an authority, the abufe. of 
which is fo manifeft. and intolerable ?—He exclaims,,* O- 
dious.and ufelefs queftion! It. is not_in Europe, among chrif- 
tian nations, and in our modern governments, that we meet 
with Caligulas and Neros. The maxims of a religion which 
breathes gentlenefs. and humanity, the general {pirit and pub- 
lic manners, the political and commercial relations of the dif- 
ferent ftates, the diftinétion and acknowledged rights of the 
divers orders of fociety, place an unfurmountable barrier 
again{t fuch excefs of tyranny.’ We fhould be happy if any 
pare of this fentence were capable of demonftration from the 
iftory either of prefent or of late Europe. We have no rea- 
fon to doubt that our author feels the happy influence of ‘ that 
religion which breathes gentlenefs and humanity :’ but when 
we contemplate the aétions of the Louifes (not the laft), 
the Fredericks, and the Catherines, among chriffian. nations, 
we cannot help thinking that he hag carried his chriltian cha- 
rity alittle too far. Nor do we think the remedy he propofes, 
in cafe a tyrant fhould ‘ be placed by God in his anger upon 
a throne,’ the beft pofkble to keep up the dignity of kingly 
fucceflion. He is for giving fuch a tyrant a tutor or agent to 

govern in his name. 
On the fubje& of religion, he thus deliyers his fentiments, 
P. 120—‘ The abolition of the catholic worfhip in France 
: Pp2 - Carries 





we 
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carries with it the abolition of all worfhip, all religion, alf 
morality. It is not neceflary to compare this profeription of 
catholicifm with the revolution which took place during the 
fixteenth century, in fome of the ftates of Europe. Luther, 
Zuinglius, and Calvin, aimed mortal blows at the ancient docs 
trine of the church, but they refpeéted the fundamental 
principles of chriftianity; in all communions, the gofpel 
continued to be revered as a divine book. ‘The catholic re- 
ligiorr was profcribed in fome countries, and chriftianity is in 
them fupported by the moral truths which particularly concern 
political order. But in France, it is not againft the particu- 
lar tenets of the catholic charch, it is againft the whole of 
chriftianity they have declared war ; and all opinions, religious 
and moral, will fall with chriftianity. In vain will they en- 
deavour to eftabliffi deifm, or what is ¢alled natural religion. 
A do&trine which: has no fetthed principles, no worfhip, no 
minifters, nor authority, ¢an never become a popular reli- 
gion, &c.’ We have’ not, perhaps, fo high a refpect for the 
catholic religion, as our author; yet we are fo far of his opinion 
as to with that it had rather been reformed than abolifhed: but 
the mifchief was, that religion im no fhape entered into the 
confideration of the French revoltitionifts;. and they have, not 
the declaration of the rights of man, but the old government, 
to thank for this. 

But we haften to the principal part of this pariphlet—‘* On 
the Conftitution decreed in 1791.’ As, to that preceded by its 
Rights of Man, he attributes all the mifchief that has fince 
happeried, it may be worth while te attend to his proofs: 

e’obferves; that this conftitution’ perifhed by its own im- 
perfetions: but as it ftill has fome adniifers,—not only in 
F rance,-among thofe who profited by the treafures of the 
church and noblefle which it made over to them, but in fo- 
reign countries where it is little known,—he cannot difpenfe 
with taking a view of its origin, its principles, arid their con- 
fequences. Confidered in its origin, the comftitution of 17g1 
was criminal, becaufe it was the Putt of rebellion : it is*a nul- 
lity, becaufe it is the work of men without miffion, without 
character, and without authority. ‘The powers of the ftates 
general were defined (determinés) by the anciént coriftitution’ 
of the kingdom, and by the will of the provinces exprefled in 
their cubiers. If we open: thefe inftruétions which contain’ 
the'free and lawful will of all France, we find abufes com- 
plained of, reforms propofed (yet our author fets out with 
afferting that there were no grievances and no pretences. See the 
fecond paragraph of this review), but all the principles of the 
French monarchy were eftalslifhed and confecrated: by the fo~ 
lem aequiefcence of the nation: in much the greateft ao 
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ber, we find the full and abfolute royal authority recognifed ; 
the diftinétion of the three orders of the ftate; refpect for the 
religion of our fathers; the prefervation of parliaments and 
other tribunals, the divifion of provinces, and the maintenance 
of their cuftoms and privileges; the guaranty of rights and 
property: and no other innovation than the generous offer 
made by the clergy and nobleffe to partake with the tiers-ftat 
in the impofts 2nd public charges. He reprefents that thef¢ 
inftrutions could not be departed from by the deputies with- 
out forfeiting their right of delegation, and that the moment 
they proclaimed. themfelves to be legiflators, they ceafed. to 
hold a public character. The national affembly was. itfelf 
fo convinced that,it had exceeded its powers, as to afflume only 
the title of conftituent affembly, as ic a change .of name 
placed them above their conitituents, and as if this affembly 
could change the conftitution of the country, not only with- 
ou: the. confent exprefled, but againft the clearly manifefted 
will of the whole nation.. He confiders their felf-conftituted 
power, therefore, as illegal and abfurd; and he thinks that an 
argument like this would have opened the eyes of France, had 
not the national aflembly Been furrounded with a force 
again{t which reafon could not prevail. All the paflions, and 
all the little interefts, rallied round the affembly ; the vanity of 
the éourgeois, the credulity of the lower fort of people, the 
avarice of the capitalifts, the half-learning and profound cor- 
ruption of men of letters, the turbulent and feditious fpirit of 
a fe& foured by its ancient hardfhips, and encouraged by the 
hopes of an impelitic edict, prefbyterianifm, fupported by ang- 
ther fect, which, to emerge from the contempt into.,which it 
had fallen, withed to diftinguith itfelf in rebellion againft.the 
church, the love of novelty, and reftlefsnefs of f{pirit fo com- 
mon among a frivolous people created rather to feel than to 
reafon, — all thefe elements, mixed together by villanous 
hands, formed an apinion, which the factious did not fail to 
reprefent as the fentiment of the nation. Liberty no longer 
exjfted in France ; infurre€tion took place of deliberation; 
the wife, the learned, and the virtuous were no. more heard; 
and the aflembly profited by the ignorance of the nation, ta 
.eftablith their decrees. 

After adyerting to the addreffes fo frequently fent to the af- 
fembly, encouraging its decrees, he obferves that there are two 
circumftances which prove that thefe ought to have paffed for 
nothing. In the firft place, this manner of expreffing the na- 
tional will was illegal, unconftitutional, and of none effect, 
The nation, compofed of the three orders, was reprefented 
by its députies: the nation therefore had only to execute the 
yandats committed to its care; or if new inftructions were 
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deemed neceffary, they ought to have met again, with the 
confent of the king, in their refpective bailiwicks. Secondly, 
no perfon can be ignorant of the intrigues,’ manoeuvres, and 
violence, which were employed in procuring thefe addrefles. 
The greater part, fabricated in the offices of the national af» 
fembly, were hawked about the cities and villages by deputies 
who'were liberal in promifes, threats, arid btibes; and the ad- 
dreffes were returned -to the affembiy, covered with unknown 
- mamés; and a whole city difcovered by means of the newfpa- 
pers, that they had voted unanimous affent ‘to all the decrees 
made or to be made by the national aflembly. As tothe 
oaths taken to fupport the conftitution in 1789-90-91, they 
wéte mere aéts of perjury, becaufe they were contrary to the 
allégianee which all Frenchmen owed to their }*1g, and the 
‘ancient conftitution’of the kingdom. Nor ‘can thwy be jatti- 
fied “by alleging thatthe king accepted the conftitution ; for, 
befides that it was not in the power of the king to confent to 
‘tegitimate the abolition of the two firft orders of the ftate, and 
thé overthrow of nionarchy, this extorted acceptation by an 
imprifoned king was revokedyby a public declaration,. the 
“moment ‘he fancied himfelf at Nberty. He adds—and the re- 
‘mark is juft with regard to the French oaths, though not hap- 
pily applied here—that it was ftrange the authors of the con- 
“ftitution fhould’ employ i their fayour the obligation of an 
éath,—they who,” on'their!outfet ag legiflators, had trod under 
foot the’ dath they'todk to: their conftituents ; they who had 
deftroyed the oblivation-of an- oath, by‘eradicating from the 
minds of the peeplé the facred principles which give it force ; 
and they who profcribed by a new oath that conftitution which 
they had fo often fworn to defend with their lives... ‘The faé 
‘is, thefe oaths, fo ‘fhamefully multiplied, and which deftroyed 
61ie another, prove only, in thofe who'dictated them, an abuie 
‘of power, andin thefe who repeated them, enthufiafm, “want 
of confideration, and the weaknefs of fear.: 
He comes now to'ténfure the principles of the conftitution 
of 1791. By its principles he meats nut only liberty, equa- 
lity, thé fovereignty of the people, the right of infurrection, 
toleration, or rather'the contempt and profcription of all re- 
ligions, or, in a word, the declaration ‘of the rights of ‘man. 
On fuch a ‘code’ of {fedition and anarchy, it is impoffible to 
form any folid government. But befides thefe fundamental 
“vices, the conftitution carried in its own bowels the principles 
-of inevitable and fpeedy diffolution. Such, aniong, others, 
were two capital articles, one refpe€ting the authority of ‘the 
king, the other refpeQiing the power of the people. “The ¢con- 
ftitution acknowledged ‘the king as an effential and integral 


part of the’ Fretch goverment ; in-him alone refided the exe- 
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cutive power; he was the fupreme head of the army and. of 
the tribunals, the hereditary reprefentative of the nation, and, 
in this refpeét, a neceflary member of the legiflative body, 
whofe deliberations were not to have the force of law, unlefs 
{fan€tioned by him. His perfon was inviolable ; refponfidility 
attached only to his minifters. Such is the part which the 
conftituent affembly, after having dethroned the king of 
France, deigned to aflign to the king of the French, But 
they may be reproached with having done either too much or 
toolittle for their conftitutional king,—too much if they wifh- 
ed the conftitution to laft, and too little, if they wifhed to 
preferve.a monarchical government. Although the contti- 
tuent aflembly had repeatedly declared in the moft folemn 
manner, that the French government was a monarchy, it was 
eafy to fee that the fpirit and principles_of the conftitution in- 
clined to a democracy3, and all the forms prefcribed in cafes of 
elections were evidently calculated for a popular government 5 
{o that, in a government of this kind, royalty, with all the 
prerogatives granted to it, was not only a non-effective in it- 
{elf, but a continual fubfifting principle of inteftine divifions. 
The king and the legiflative aflembly formed in the. ftate two 
rivals, which having no common bond of union, and having 
no_ intermediate. power to form a balance, could not hel 

clafhing, until the defeat of the one or the other ended in.de- 
mocracy, or monarchy more ‘abfolute than under our ancieitt 
conftitution.. But the fa& was, that,in eftablifhing this perpe- 
tual conflict between the legiflative-power and the executive, 
the- national aflembly had fchemed ‘to obtain a certain) and 
eafy victory.. Particular decrees took. from the king all thofe 
parts ‘of the adminiftration which the general terms of the 
conftitution appeared to inyeft him with exclufively. The al- 
fembly, after dividing the powers in ordef td-ftrip the foves 
reign of the legiflative power, united them:again, in order to 
take from him the executive, Every day was diftinguifhed by 
fome aét.of ufurpation by the legillative body and fuch be- 
came, in faét, the conftitution of the French monarchy, that 
the king did not-enjoy even the rights of acitizen. The ne- 
ceflity for the royal fanétion had been decreed,’ and was the 
only barrier placed by the conftitution againft the defpotifm of 
the legiflative aflembly.. But of what avail was the confent 
or refyfal of an imprifoned king, whofe every veto was fol- 
lowed by-a tumult? . After illuftrating this argument. pretty 
forcibly, our author obferves, with regard to the opinians of 
the public, that, on the one hand, enlightened men faw nothing 
in the conftitution but an incoherent mixture of the {pi- 
rit of democracy with the forms of monarchy; on the 
ether hand, the mafs of the people complained that they did 
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not find in it that liberty and power, with the acquifition of 
which they were flattered. ‘The diftin€tion of citizens into 
active and inaCtive, he confiders as another primary defe& in 
the conftitution, and which paved the way for that influence 
among the populace, which the members of the fecond aflem- 
bly poffeffed; and he therefore concludes that the republic of 
1792 took its rife from the conftitution of 1791,—was fup- 
‘ported by its {pirit and defended by its maxims; and that con- 
ftitution is to be blamed not only for the crimes which it efta- 
blifthed and maintained, but for thofe which have overthrown 
it, and all the train of horrors which have followed. 

From this fketch of our author’s opinions (for we have not 
tran{lated literally) it will be feen, that, however juftly he 
cenfures the faulty parts of the conftitution of 1791, he fails 
in being able ro trace the eruelties of fubfequent periods to 
the declaration of the rights of man. Imperfect as that code 
may be for the government of a great nation in critical times, 
there is furely not an article in it which can juftify cruelty or 
tyranny. Nor is he more fuccefsful in tracing the miferies of 
after times to theconilitution at large; for every inftance he 
has given of cruelty or injuftice, has been directly contrary 
to a pofitive law of that conftitution. The death of the king 
clearly was fo, becaufe they had declared his inviolability ; but 
we may be excufed from dweiling on a queftion that has been 


difcufied in fo many pubtications. — 
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 Quelgues Chapttres par Honoré Riouffe. Paris. 1795- 


4 few Chapters by Honoré Riouffe.. 8vo. 15. 6d. Imported 
by De Botte. 


HE name of Riouffe is known to moft of our readers: 

he was one of thofe who efcaped amidft the wreck of 

the Briffotin party. The object of this pamphlet is to difcufs 
the gueftion of the form of government and conftitution, pro- 
er, after fo many ftorms, to give happinefs and tranquillity 
to France. - The author fhows, in a lively manner, the con- 
fufion of claims which muft neffarily enfue if the old line 
of kings was re-eftablifhed, and the mortification the friends 
of liberty muft feel, if the fruits of fo many viCtories fhould 
be thrown away,—‘ fo much blood and fo many lauréls, fo 
many labours and fo many fufferings, not only thrown away, 
hut whofe very memory muft be ennihilated,—the victors of 
Ficurus obliged to obey the runaways of Coblentz,—and in- 
nate greatnels of foul obliged to be filent before the haughty 
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mutilated:in the caufe of liberty. Is it towards the tyrant 
againft whom they have fought, that they are to ftretch their 
hands to implore the fuccours they have deferved? Is it on 
the fteps of his palace that reg are to aflemble to fit and 
weep? Who can bear this fpectacle? At leaft who can be 
jnfenfible to the univerfal overturning of property, and the 
re-action infeparable from a counter-revolution, which would 
lace in every viilage two to iflue profcriptions, the ci-devant, 
ord and the curé? The nation which, for eighteen months, 
has been wearied with a fyftem of {pies, informers, and ven 
geance, would find itfelf plunged again into the fame calami- 
ties.” If even the moft limited fyftem of monarchy was 
formed, the author thinks the name of a king would foon 
_ draw to it a large portion of the old authority. He feems 
to think, indeed, that the authors of the conftitution of 1789 
might have fecured their work, if they had then changed the 
dynafty, as he expreffes it, of kings. But he lays the chief 
ftrefs on ftrengthening at prefent the hands of government, 
by placing the greateft confidence in the executive power ; 
and he withes them to repeal the law which infifts that no 
one fhall be chofen into the direétory who has not completed 
the ageof forty. We cannot agree with him, however, in 
his affertion, that nothing great has ever been done in poli- 
tics or leyiflation after the age of fifty; nor yet, when he 
fays, that habits of bufine/s are of little confequence in fitting 
a man for taking a fhare in the government in a revolu- 
tionary epocha. We are apt to think, on the contrary, that 
the French affairs have often fuffered under the conduét of 
well-intentioned and enlightened, but unexperienced» men. 
Upon the whole, this may be called one of the pamphlets of 
the day, in whieh we do not imagine the Englith reader 
will be greatly interefted. : 





Promenade autour dela Grand Bretagne ; Pt or de quelques 
‘ Details fur la Campagne du Duc de Brunfwick. Par un 
Officier Francais Emigré, 8vo. 


Tour through Great Britain. To which are prefixed fome De- 

“tails refpecting the Duke of Brunfwick’s Campaign. By an 
Emigrant: French Officer. Manners and Miller, Edin- 
burgh. 1795-0 


THE details of the duke of Brunfwick’s campaign and the 

author’s paflage through Holland form about a fourth of 
this publication: the reit contains an account of a pedeftrian 
expedition through great part of England and Scotland, from 
as ae MAES RS aes which 
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which the author, no doubt, received mariy new ideas, but 
which conveys very little information to a' native of the coun. 
try. The details relative to the campaign cannot be faid to 
throw any new light on “political events; nor does the authot 
pretend to relate’ more than merely what paffed before his eyes 
while he was at his poft : but they give a lively picture of the 
difunion, diffatisfaCtion, and infubordination which prevailed, 
not only between the emigrants and their allies, but amongft the 
emigrants themfelves; for though they were all affembled'in one 
caufe, and united, one fhould have fuppofed, by common di- 
ftrefs,—he tells us, that after they had encountered, for a little 
while, the hardfhips of the campaign, the French. politenefs 
began to difappear, their minds were alienated one from ano- 
ther, and hardly three or four could be found who could agree 
to mefs together ; each atehis foup apart. He complains bit- 
terly of the Pruffians, who plundered equally’ friends and 
foes, and devoured every thing that'came in their way. We 
fufpe&, however, he objeéts not fo much to the plunder, as 
to the mode of their cookery; for though he fpeaks with great 
abhorrence of their raw eggs and raw bacon, and their abomi- 
nable meffes of milk, flefh, fugar, fat, beer, and wine,—he tells 
us, with a great deal of glee, of an expedition of fome of the 
emigrants, to a village which had not before been vilited, 
where the, fowls were running in the ftreets, and the latders 
full of provifion, whenee'they returned in triumph, the fad- 
dle-hung round with ehickéns did geefe,’ their pockets ftuffed 
with bottles of wine, and large aves’ ftrung together by 
means'of a hole in the middle, and hanging‘againit*the fides 
of the horfe. «Several’ exploits “of this kind aré mentioned; 
and the officers feemed‘to-have afi excellént tact in difcovering 
the wine, loaves of: bread,“and fometities*fouis d’ors, which 
the poor inhabitants had concealed behind wainfcots,in heaps _ 
of athes, or at the bottom of wells. ‘The French of this pub- 
lication is but indifferent, and the faults (of the prefs, we fup- 
pole) numerous. We.belicye: it, howeyer,.. tox:he.. the produc: 
tion of a Frenchman, with, poflibly,fome dittle\mixture. of 
tranflation. aE st 
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ef FRANCE. — 
a THE éftablifhment of a new academy Has followed that of 
ON the new conftitution. This academy blends the plans 
nd of the former academy of fciences, and that of belles lettres. 
Te The improvement of the arts and {ciences is the general ob- 
43 ject ; but the advantage of the French republic is to be chiefly 
at confulted. The members are to amount to 288, and 24 fo- 
re reigners. The three claffes of this inftitution are divided 
lg into fections of twelve memberseach. ~ 7 
e CLASS oL 
i PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 
i Se€tion I. Mathematics. ali 


II, Mechanics. 
Hit. Aftronomy. a 
IV. Experimental Philofphy 
“V. Chemiftry. 
VI. Natural Hiftory-’ 
VII, Botany. ee eas 
VI. Anatomy and’ Zoblégy: +. 
IX. Medicine and Surgery. 


x. Rural Economy and Veterinary Science. 
4 LAS SIL 

Mor AL AND POLITICAL ScIENCES. 

SeGtion I. Philofophy of the Mind. 


TL. Morals. 
Til. Legiflation. we 
IV. Political Economy. : 
‘NV. Hiftory. 

VI. Geography. 


CLASS - IU. 
LITERATURE AND THE FINE Apts, 


Section I. Philology. 
II. Ancient Languages. 


» 4 eS “_— UU oe 68 


JIT.’ Po- 
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Ii. Poetry. 
IV. Antiquities, 
V. Painting. 
VI. Sculpture. 
VIL. Architeéture, 
VII. Mufic and Eloquence, 


The palace of the Louvre affords a room for each clafs, 
Though no perfon cam bea member of more than one clafs, 
et all have free admiflion to the meetings of the other clafies, 
Each clafs to publith a volume once a year: and all the 
claffes meet four times a year in general aflemblies. 

The expenfe is annually voted by the legiflative body, 
The executive dire€tory chufe the firft forty-eight members, 
who appoint the remainder: thofe who refide in Paris ele& 
thofe in the departments and foreign countries. On a vacan- 
cy, the clafs names three candidates, one of whom is chofen 
by the r=fident members. 

Each clafs has in its apartments a library and mufeum, ap- 
propriated to its purfuits. 

The regulations are formed by the academy, and after- 
watds prefented to the legiflative body, .to be paffed into 
laws. > ! 

Such is this great inftitution, which embraces every uleful 
or elegant branch of the fciences and fine arts. “Whatever be 
the fate of the republic, we wifh fuccefs to this grand aca- 
demy. wil 
: Simplification des Langues Orientales, &c. ‘The Eaftern 
——— fimplified, or a new and eafy Method of learning 
the Arabic, Perfian, and’ Turkith, with European Characters, 
by C. F. Voiney.. 8vo. Paris. 1795. ‘This-work forms a 

ood introduction ‘to the oriental tongues, a great difficulty of 
which confilts in the characters. The author’s chief objeé is 
to teach thofe who trade in the Eaft, to fpeak the languages 
without the aid of an interpreter; ‘but the book is alfo ufeful 
as an introduction to the ftudy of the written languages. 

The exifting circumftances prevent our enlarging on French 
literature. We ‘hope that the republic will not Se it be- 
neath their care to inititute or revive the literary journals, 
the want af which leaves ‘a country almoft blank in the map of 
{cience, and which contribute greatly to enlighten and ad= 


vance a nation. — 


ITALY. 


he feeond volume of fir William Hamilton’s Ancient — 
Yafes has appeared at Naples; but we are nat yet enabled 
to give an account of it. oe. 
ee Medicine, 
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Medicine, and its epee Bom ie ftill maintain a pre« 
inence in modern Italian publications. 
“Bodoni, we underftand, is printing fome of the Englifh 
clafics. We with that Englifh money were never fent 
abroad, except for purpofes equally laudable: But the pro- 
grefs of the French may furprife the Englifh claflics, and 


{eize the innocent Englith gold. 


GERMANY. 


The rich harveft of German literature compenfates for the 
barrennefs of the French. | : 

Mr. Reifke has publifhed, at Altenburg, the Orations and 
Declamations of Libanius, collated with ancient MSS. and il- 
luftrated with a perpetual Commentary, in 3 vols. 8vo. 1791 
—1795-. Since the edition of Morell, Paris, 1626, this au- 
thor has been much negleéted, though his works abound with 
curious matter. The editor unfortunately died before complet- 
ing his defign. 

Verfuch einer Gefchichte des Deutfchen Reichs, &c. A 
Sketch of the Hiftory of the German, Empire, in the Seven 


' teerith yevictay by the Baron Senkenberg, vols. I. to 1V. 


Halle, 1794. 8vo. Thefe volumes are a continuation bf Dr. 
Heberlin’s work, of which they form vols. XXII. to XXV. 
commencing at the year 1600, and ending with 1628. From 
this large collection of fats, an abridgement would form an 
authentic-hiftory of sf 4° 

Unterfuchung, &c. An Inquiry into the National Chae 
rater of the Germans, with relation to the Queftion, Why 
have not the Germans a national Drama? Wolfenbuttel, 
1794. 8vo. This author fays the Germans have no national 
drama, becaufe they have no peculiar national character, be 
ing divided into various ftates and governments. 

Gefchichte der Ordalien, &c. A Hiftory.of Trials by Or- 
deal, and efpecially that by Single Combat in Germany; be- 
ing a Fragment of the Hiftory and Antiquities of German Ju- 
rifprudence, by F. Majer. Jena, 1795. 8vo. Some douBt 
having arifen whether trials. by ordeat were known to the 
pagan Germans, Mr. .Majer gre reafons in the affirmative. 
The laft example of a legal reference to the ordeal is in 143%: 
The Burgundian law of Gundobald, about A. D..5o1, fpeci- 
fies the duel, which was ufed in Germany even in the laf 
century, as a legal refource. ‘The author mentions, that, om © 
weighing fome witches and magicians in Hungary, in 1728; a 
tall jolly dame weighed only a drachm and a half,—her hu 
band, not a little man, five drachms,—the others three or 
four drachms or lefs ! ates 

Catalogue Raifonné des Deffeins Originaux, &c. A de~ 
icriptive Catalogue of Original Drawings by great Mafters, an- 

eicot 
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cient and. modern, if the Cabinet.of the late Prince-Charles de 
Ligne, by Ad. Bartfch, Vienna, 1794. 8vo.. This valuable 
collection. has been. recently fold at Vienna. hes 

J. A..G. Scheteligs Tqnogtaphitche Bibliotheks Schetelig’s 
Library . of Portraits, Part [.. Hanover, 1795, 8vo... An ace 
count of books of portraits, now beginning to be. a favourite 
purfuit in moft countries. 

Kleine Schriften, &c. Treatifes on Subjects of general 
Utility, by J. Stuve: colle&ted and publifhed, at his defire, 
by his forrowful Friend, J. H. Campe. . Brunfwick, 1794, 
2 vols. 8vo. Moft of thefe effays are on education, but.a few 
relate to politics and belles lettres. 

Der Genius der Zeit. The Genius of the Times, a Jour. 
nal, by- Aug. Hennings. Altona, 1794. 3 vols. Svo. This 
author freely exprefles his opinion .on the important topics of 
the times, and is no friend to the prefent politics, or ra- 
ther blind impolitics, of England. erie 

Recueil des Synonymes Francois. A Colle€tion of French 
Synonymes. Leipfic, 1795, 8vo. This large felection from 
the works of Girard, Beauzée, Roubeau, &c. is accompa- 
nied with a complete index, and is altogether a moft ufeful 
and comprehenfive performance. 

Erklarende,.&c. Explanatory Obfervations on the Aineid of 
Virgil, publifhed by Nohden and Heinrich, vols. I. IL 
Brunfwick, 1794, 8vo. This is a familiar and eafy expo- 
fition. 

Gefchichte der Lutherifcher Reformation, &c. A Hiftory 
of the Reformation by Luther, and of the German War, 
drawn from the beft authorities, by C. Hammerdorfer. Vol. 
I. Leipfic, 1795, 8vo. ‘This work is rather eccentric; and 
the author difplays too much imagination for an hiftorian, 
‘now that hiftory is no longer claffed with rhetoric,-as was the 
ancient idea. 7 

Allgemeines Repertorium, &c. The General Repertory of 
Literature, for the years 1785—1790, 2 vols. publifhed, 
Jéna, 1794, 4to. This is a large and ufeful catalogue, giving 
the titles of the books, and the journals where accounts of 
them may be found. It is arranged in the following -order. 
r. Hiftory of Science. 2. Philology. 3. Fheology. 4. Ju- 
rifprudence. 5. Medicine. 6. Philofophy. 7. Education 
and Schools. 8. Politics. 9. Taétics. 10. Natural Hiftory. 
11. Trade and Commerce. 12. Mathematics. 13. Geogra- 
phy and Hiftory. 14. The Arts. 15. Literary Hiftory. 
16. Mifcellanies.—The third volume is to contain an index 
and_general preface. -A portrait of Kant, the German philo- 
fopher, is prefixed. : 

Die-Republik Athen, &c. The Republic of Athens, of 
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an Attempt to,contpare Ancient and Modern Politics, by Dr. 
Koeler. Betliay, 1704, 8vo. After the works of Pauw, Bar- 
thelemi, and, our Montague, on this fubje&t, we have little 
expectation: of any. improvement by this author, or the air 
of Berlin. ) Hert Sof 

- Seneca’s Phyficalifche, &c.: The Phyfital Refearches of L. 
A. Seneca, tranflated from the-Latiny with Remarks by'F. E. 
Ruhkopf. 2 vols. 8vo.’ Leipficy 1794. This work may form 
an ufeful introduction to the {tudy of ancient phyfics,—a more 
jnterefting theme than the ancient metaphyfics of Monboddo. 
The tranilation is jexecuted with, ‘care; andthe tranflator 
evinces great knowledge of his fubject. : 

J. A. Ernefti Opufcula. The fimaller works of Ernefti. 
Leipfic, 1794). 8vo. . This colleGtion contains. feveral. eflays 
in oratory, philology, criticifm, and divinity. ! 

Vorbereitung, &c. An Introduétion to the Knowledge of 
Merchandife, by .Beckmann, Part III. . Gottingen, 1794. 
This partcontains.an account of ivory,.and the teeth of va- 
rious fifhes and animals, ufed in.commerceé: of fhells, gall- 
nuts, liquorice, the cocoa-nut, &c. The work is carefully 
digefted, and replete with inftruction and entertainment. 

Du Gouvernement, &c. Of the Government, Manners, 
and Conditions in,France, preceding the Revolution; with 
Characters of the chief Perfons of the reign of Louis XVI. 
Hamburgh, 1795, ‘8yo..}.This is the production of an angry 
French emigrant, and. is divided into fourteen chapters: 1. 
Of the origin of the French Government, and its Conftituent 
Principles. 2. Of the Manners of the Court under Louis 
XIV. and XVI. 3.-Of the King and Queen. 4. Of the 
Clergy. 5. Of the Nobility and their Privileges. 6. Of the 
Third Eftate. 7. Of the Approximation of the different 
Conditions. 8. Of the Parliaments. 9. Of the Admini- 
ftration. 10. Of Venality in Public Offices. 11. Of Lettres- 
de-Cachet. . 12. Of the Public Debt. 13. Of the Taxes pre- 
ceding the Revolution. 14. Of the moft eminent Literaty — 
Characters under Louis XVI. ’ 

In the laft chapter, the author attempts, with idle malice, to 
depreciate the character of almoft every literary man whofe 
writings may be fuppofed favourable to the revolution. 
Sound criticifm has nothing to do with party; anda man who 
judges of literary efforts with any fuch views, only binds a 
andage over his own eyes. 

The author ignorantly imputes the whole d/ame of the 
French revolution to Necker, without perceiving that, had 
not the public opinion been ripe for the change, Necker 
could have done nothing. That opinion muft have been 
much changed, before an obfcure Swifs could have become 
| 2 prime 
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prime minifter. It is the gradual change of opinion, the flow ° 
fap of the popular ftream, that is moft to be dreaded by go- 
vernments ; an explofion may break downa branch, but cane. 
not tear up the root. Silent fcorn is more terrible in this 
inftance than open anger. 

Gefprache, &c. Dialogues between a Huffar, a Jager, and 
a Soldier of the Light Infantry, on the Duties and Services 
of Light Troops. Altona, 1794, 8vo. This little work ex. 
plains its topic in a clear and eafy ftyle, adapted to the capa. 
city of common foldiers. | 

Paufaniz Defcriptio Grecie, &c. The Defcription of 
Greece by Paufanias: revifed and corrected by J. F. Facius. 
Leipfic, 2 vols. 8vo. This edition only prefents the Greek 
text, which is rendered more correc than in that of Kuhnius ; 
but in other refped&s the latter is preferable. 

Schaufpiele, &c. Plays by F. W. Gotter. Leipfic, 1795. 
Svo. Thefe are Vathti, a comedy, in one act; Efther, 2 
play in fix aéts; and, the Coufins, an imitation of Les Co. 
quets, by Ricoboni. All of them are little adapted to thé 


age. 
Gefchichte des Heutigen Europa, &c. A Hiftory of Mos 
dern Europe, in the latelt times, by Mr. Kraufe. Halle, 1795. 
Vol. I. ‘This contains the hiftory of commerce, 1494— 
1530; the difcoveries and conquefts of the Europeans in 
America, Afia, and Africa; and their confequences. 
- Europaifche Annalen, &c. Annals of Europe for 1795, by 
Dr. Poflel. Tubingen, 1795. This is a kind of annual re- 
gilters drawn up with great care, and a confiderable fkill in 
dele€tion, from the multifarious events of the period. Tables 
of the various French armies, their numbers and progrefs, 
prefent more clear and diftinct ideas than ate elfewhere to be 
met with. | 

Anweifung, &c. Inftru€tions for Teachers in Schools for 
the common People, by Horftig. Hanover, 1795, 8vo. This 
is a prize differtation, on a topic propéfed in Holland. Mr, 
Horitig fhows that the objects of fuch fchools fhould be, to 
form the morals, and open the underftanding to ufeful know- 
ledge, as preparations for future ufeful employment, and do 
meltic comfort. 
_ Ueber Injurien, &c. On Defamation and Libels, by Dr. 
Weber, profeflor of Jaw at Roftock, 2 parts. Schwerin, 
1744, 8vo. This work, though not complete, prefents many 
new and important views of the fubje€t, and examines the 
principles of trials for libel. A tranilation would be accepts 
able. 
Ueber die Starke, &c. On the Strength of Round Woven 


Cords, made in Wirtemberg on Mufchenbroek’s Plan, ya 
y 
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by Dr. Rappolt. Tubingen, 1795, 8vo.. ‘Thefe cords are in 
the form of round tubes, and are found to be ftronger than 
thofe ‘in the common form.” In a maritime country like 
this, it would be worth while to inftitute a courfe of experi- 
ments on:this fubject. ‘ Bie on 
At Nurenberg has appeared the fecond part of the fecond 
volume of ‘Mannert’s Ancient Geography. ‘This part’ com 
prifes the geography of the Britannic ifles; and we may at 
fore fubfequent period prefent an account of it. 

Der Uhrmacher, &c. The Clock and ‘Watch Maker, com- 

piled from the beft Englifh, French, and .other Writers, 
with feveral Remarks and Communications of German Artilts 5 
by J. H. Geifler. Leipfic, 1795.. OF this work five volumes are 
publithed ; and three more are neceflary to complete it! A 
man may make a_time-keeper without knowing the value of 
time. . ; : 
At Hamburgh, Mr. Bufch, teacher. of mathematics, and: 
principal of the commercial academy there, has publifhed, im 
two volumes, 8vo. his Theory and Praétice of Commeree, 
in its various Branches, A third volume will compiete this 
work, which is excellent; the ftudies and fituation of the 
author having admirably qualified him for the fubject. 

Adctenmafhige, &c.-.A particular Account of the Cultivation 
of the Morafs.on the Danube, by the Baron Aretin, Admini- 
{trator of the Danube Morals Court, and publifhed by the Elec- 
toral Committee. Manheim, 1795, 4to. This large morafs 
lay between Neuburg and Ingolitad, partly belonging to the, 
duchy of Neuburg, and partly to the electorate of Bavaria. 
In the courfe of three years it has been converted into a fer- 
tile diftri€t. 

Denkwurdigkeiten, &c. Memorials for extending the Ex- 
perimental Knowledge of Mind and Character, by C. F. Poc- 
kels, Vol. I. Halle, 1794, 8vo. This collection comprifes 
remarkable facts and eflays on the mind and character. 

Briefe des Herrn von Wurmb,‘&c. Letters of Meffieurs 
Von Wurmb and Wollzogen, on their Travels in Africa and 
the Eaft. Indies, in. the years 1774—1794. Gotha, 1794, 
8vo. Thefe letters chiefy regard thé Cape of Good Hope, 
and the iflands of Java and Celebes. The writers were’ in 
the fervice of the Dutch Eaft India company, and. their let- 
ters evince much obferyation and {kill. | 

Ueber die Pfalz am Rhein, &c. Of the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, and Countries adjacent, comprifing the prefent War, 
Beauties of Nature, Cultivation, and Antiquities, by an Ob-- 
ferver in the Campaign of the Auftrians again{t the French. 
Brandenburg, 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. A very interefting work, in 
whith itfttuétion and amufement are mena blended. 
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Ueber die Willkuhrliche, &c, On the unreftriéted Divifion 
of Landed Eftates, &c. A Prize Effay, by Dr. Winkler, 
Profeflor of Law at Leipfic. Leipficy 1794, 8vo. ‘This eflay 
was written in anfwer to a queftion propofed by the royal 
academy at Gottingen, and gained the prize. Dr. Winkler 
confutes the objections made to a divifion of farms, and 
fhows, from the examples of Saxony and Thuringia which 
highly flourifh from this very caufe, the benefits arifing from 
fmall farnis. He alfo ably combats the abfurd right of pris 
mogeniture. 

Meine Duellgefchichte, &c. The Story of my Duel, ad- 
dteffed to Thinking Men, by Aug. Hennings, LL.D. — Alto- 
na, 1795, 8vo. A Norwegian officer, after flandering Dr, 
Hennings, very politely offered to cut his throat,—a favour 
which the doétor refufed with many thanks. He has in con. 
fequence drawn the literary {word againft the abfurd praétice 
of duelling. | 

Mr. Laguna has publified, at Leipfic, a fecond edition of 
his letter to Heyne, explaining his progrefs in the promifed 
editiofi of Lucan. | nl asiiebts 

At Halle, Mr. Schneider has publifhed the Alexipharmaca 
pf Nicarider, or poetn on poifons, with Greek fcholia, a La- 
tin paraphrafe, aiid notes, 8vo. This edition is very complete, 
and throws every poflible light onan obfcure author. 

Gefchichte, &c. The Hiftory of the Mauritanian Kings, 
Written in Arabic, by Ebul Haflan, of the city of Fez, tranfs 
tated with notes, by F. Von Dambay, Imperial Interpreter of 
Orieita! languages at Agram, in Croatia. Agram, 1704. 
Two volumes more will be neceflary to complete this work; 
and Mr. Von Dombay promifes many other pieces of Arabic 
literature. 

Mr. Spittler has publifhed, at Berlin, the fecond volume of 
his Hiftory of the European States. ay gt 

Dr. Kobolt has printed, at Landfhut, his Literary Di€tion- 
ary of Bavaria, in German, comprifing all the men of let- 
ters of Bavaria, who wrote before 1725, with catalogues of 
their works. 


DENMARK. 


At Copenhageri; Dr. Eggers has publifhed his Memorials 
of\the French Revohttion, with a Viéw to the Law of Na- 
tions and Politics, Vol. I. 1795. It will be a work of the 
rhoit formidable prolixity. 

De Arte ac Judicio Philoftrati, &e. On the Art and Judge ; 
ment of Philoftratus in defcribing Pftures, by T. Badene 


Copenhagen, 1795, 8voe An ingenious diflertation. : 
it “i . A REVIEW 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


JANUARY to APRIL, 1706. 


eT ee 


FRANCE, 


AX THEN the Britith minifter informed the nation, in 
the famous declaration of his majefty' of the 8th’ of 
December, “© That fuch’ an: ordér of things had taken 
place in France, as would induce his majefty to meet any 
difpofition “to negotiation on the part of the enemy, with 
an earneft defire to give it the fulleft and fpeedieft effect, 
and to conclude a tteaty of general peace, whenever it 
might be effected on juft and fuitable terms for himfelf 
and his allies,” the moderate and humane- part of man- 
kind were induced to hope that a negotiation was either 
aCtually commenced, or that effe€tual means would be 
immediately employed for reftoring, to impoverifhed and 
bleeding Europe, that firft of public bleflings, peace. 
There were fome who are in the conftant habit of fu- 
fpe€ting minilters, who regarded this declaration as a mere 
delufion, calculated to anfwer four efpecial purpofes:—to 
counteract the diffatisfaQlion which was occafioned by the 
obnoxious bills for altering the eftablifhed conflitution, and 
by the continuance of the war; to lull the people of France 
into a ftupid indifference to military exertions; to raife 
the flocks for the benefit of the fubfcribers to the loan; 
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and to delude the credulous with a notion that the French 
themfelves were the only obftacles to peace. 

The light in which the goverment of France regarded the 
ambiguous approaches made in this declaration towards a 
general pacification, appeared in an addrefs from the di- 
reCtory to the council of ancients, dated the 2sth of 
January. 

** The enemies of France,” faid they, ‘* have fpoken of 
peace; but it was to relax our preparations, while they 
themfelves redoubled their efforts for continuing the war; 
they wifhed to weaken the courage of our defenders, by 
deluding them with the hopes of approaching tranquillity, 
which they themfelves continued to elude by the moft eva- 
five forms, and the moft frivolous pretexts. But thefe 
manoeuvres were never countenanced by the executive 
direCtory, who, in offering peace to the coalefced powers 
on conditions as moderate as were confiftent with the 
national dignity, neglected nothing to aflure new tri- 
umphs to the republican arms.” 

The direCtory concluded their addrefs by exhorting the 
legiflators to authorife them to levy, for the public fervice, 
the thirtieth horfe through every part of the republic; 
fuggefting at the fame time, that the principal caufe of the 
want of fuccefs in the laft campaign was the deficiency of 
means of conveyance, .and the fuperiority of the enemies’ 
cavalry. 

The 21ft of January was recognifed in France as the 
anniverfary of the death of the late king-—At eleven o'clock 
all the reprefentatives of the people were affembled ; feve- 
ral patriotic airs were then played by the confervatory of 
mufic. Treilhard, the prefident, made a pathetic fpeech on 
the occafion. ** He traced the crimes. of royalty, the fury 
of its partifans, and the dangers with which they fill 
menaced the republic; he defcribed them as fecretly 
coalefced with the proud government of England, and the 
ambitious houfe of Auftria. He defcribed the enthufiaftic 
zeal of the defenders of the country,—their victories, and 
the triumphs of the republic.” The conclufion of his 
{peech was liberal, and was in fome meafure calculated to 
obviate the odium which the French formerly incurred by 
profefling themfelves agitators of revolutions in all go- 
vernments under the monarchical form. No,” faid the 

prefident 
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prefident, “it is not a nation friendly to equality which 
will unjuftly attempt to infringe the rights of other 
nations. The independence of our government,—the 
freedom of our navigation,—fuch are the objects in which 
our wifhes and purfuits are centred. We carry in the 
_ bottom of our hearts the deep and unalterable conviction, 

that for a nation there can exift no true happinefs, no folid 
and permanent good, but from liberty and equality: dut 
every nation ought to be the-artificer of its own profperity.” 

Notwithitanding this liberality of fentiment, which ap-- 
pears, we confefs, in many inftances, to accord with that 
moderation which we underftand at prefent happily psevails 
in the French government, we cannot approve of feftivals 
fuch as thefe. To celebrate the death of any man is not con- 
fiftent with humanity or generofity ; and the very dubious 
circumftances, and the great deficiency of legal forms, under 
which the unfortunate Louis fuffered, will certainly, on the 
reftoration of a fyftem of perfect moderation, be regarded 
as a blot in their annals, by the people of France. Whatever 
guilt may be imputed to the late king with refpe&t toa 
fecret correfpondence. with the coalefced powers (and we 
confefs that we have reafon to believe that this was the 
cafe) ftill he was not legally conviéted; and in that ftate 
of the evidence, it would have been more magnanimous to 
have difmiffed him from the office, than to have ftained 
their hands with his blood. 

That the fyftem of abftaining from all interference in 
the government of other nations is happily eftablifhed at 
 prefent in France, is confirmed by feveral other facts, and 
particularly by their addrefs to the Spanifh nation. 

“We have not,” fay the addrefiers, “ both of us the 
fame form of government; France is for ever a repub- 
lic; and you have placed in the hands of a fingle 
man the auguft depofit of the laws. But it is not the 
refemblance of conftitution that forms between two na- 
tions the firmeft political tie:—the trueft and beft alli- 
ance confifts in their national interefts, and, above all, in 
the honourable profeffion of the fame principles of morals, 
loyalty, and univerfal juftice. A humane and wife people, 
whatever be their government, are the friends of all thofe 
who do not wifh to impofe upon them another govern- 


ment; and the more jealous a people are to preferve, on 
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this head, the plenitude of their liberty, the more anxious 
they are to refpect, in foreign nations, the different modes - 
of interior organifation which it may pleafe them to eftablith, 
to fupport, or deftroy. ‘This maxim is an eternal compact 
between all ftates, whether republics or monarchies; it 
will in future be fo much the more inviolable between 
France and Spain, becaufe, after having had on both fides 
the misfortune to mifunderftand it for fome months, we have 
both of us equally abjured all the errors that could injure 
it. 

 Whilft the cunning policy of England enticed you into 
a coalition againit us, not lefs obnoxious to the progrefs of 
the profperity of Spain, than to the eftablifhment of the 
French republic, vile demagogues among us, worthy agents of 
your enemies and ours, mifled the facred enthufiafm of 
patriotifm, gave to the generous emotions of liberty a 
difaftrous impulfe,—and reprefling by terror every thing 
that was rational, moral and wife, forced us to declare 
ourfelves the enemies of all who did not adopt their form 
of government, and the declared diiturbers of the tran- 
quillity of every empire. Thefe horrible periods are paft; 
you have haftened to abandon a league irreconcilable with 
your principles and your interefts; upon the ruins of the 
mott /avage dictator/bip we have founded a national conttite- 
tion, which, reprefling and repelling royalty from the in- 
terior of France, and re/pecting monarchical governments 
among other people,’ replaces us among the European 
powers.” 

Immediately after the new legiflative bodies had arranged 
themfelves according to the forms of the conftitution, 
they paid the moft unremitted attention to the finances 
of the republic ; and, after many propofals and difcuflions, 
they adopted a fyftem which has already been attended 
with tolerable fuccefs, and in a great meafure fruftrated 
the vague prophecies refpecting the exhaufted ftate of the 
republic. 

On the roth of March the council of five hundred pafled 


the following decree: 
‘That the law which puts at the difpofal of the direc- 


tory the national domains, valued at 800 millions, 1s re- 
pealed. Thefe domains are united to other domains, to 
ferve as a pledge for the afiignats. 

The 
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“The fale of national domains, fixed at a milliard, is 
‘increafing to 1,800 millions. 

“ The executive dire€tory fhall caufe to be fabricated 
mandats, to the amount of 600 millions. Thefe mandats 
fhall be fent to the treafury, and flrall not be iffued except 
on credit opened for the minitters. 

** Every bearer of mandats may appear before the admi- 
niftration of the departments in which the domain is fitu- 
ated, which he wifhes to purchafe.. The contract for the 
fale fhall be founded upon the eftimate that fhall have 
been made, on condition of paying for the domain in 
mandats, half in twenty-four hours, and the reft in a month, 

‘©The eftimates fhall be made by two experienced men 5 
but in cafe of difference of opinion, a third perfon fhall 
be chofen by the department. 

“The mandats, paid in for the purchafe of property, 
fhall ‘be publicly burnt, as well as the aflignats paid in for 
fimilar purchafes.” 

Three days afterwards a fecretary read a meflage to the 
council of five hundred from the executive directory, re 
quiring that the mandats fhould circulate as fpecie, and 
be a legal tender,—that at the inftant in which the mandats 
fhould have the currency of money, the aflignats in all the 
departments fhould be changed for mandats at the hune 
dredth part of their nominal value,—and laftly, that fevere 
penalties fhould be impofed upon thofe who fhall exchange 
mandats for money at any other rate than at par, 

On the 16th of March the fecret committee refolved, 
“That 2400 millions of territorial mandats fhould be fa- 
bricated ; that the mandats fhould bear upon the face of 
them a mortgage, and fpecial delegation upon all the nas 
tiorial domains fituated in the republic, fo that every bearer 
of mandats fhall have the right to appear before the admi- 
niftration of the department,—ftate what national domains 
he means to acquire,—and, according to the eftimate, thal] 
be put in poffeflion of the faid domains, paying for them in 
mandats. i 

* That all bearers of affignats fhall exchange them for 
mandats in three months; during which time they fhal} 
have the currency of money at the rate of thirty for ones 
beyond that period they thajl be admitted in exchange fog 


moandats,” 
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About the fame_time the executive directory fent a mef- 
fage to the legiflativé bodies, affirming that the creation 
of territorial mandats, payable ‘to the bearer, was one of 
thofe grand and happy meafures which, at the moft critical 
eras of the revolution, have operated to the welfare of 
the republic; but, that it would be fatal, if the legiflature 
did not haften to make an addition which was indifpen- 
fible, by giving to thofe mandats a compulfive currency; 
and without fuch a law, the new paper and the old would 
both fali into equal depreciation. 


In directing our attention towards the military opera- 
tions of the republic, we find, that while her eaftern fron. 
tier was enjoying at leaft a tranfient tafte of the bleflings 
of peace from the beneficent effeéts of the Jate truce, her 
armies had nearly annihilated the fatal rebellion in the 
weft, in which, according to the account of general Hoche, 
not lefs than 600,000 human beings had perifhed; and, in 
the fouth, her defenders gained a fignal and important fe- 
ries of victories in Italy. 

In the beginning of March, general Hedonville informed 
the minifter of war, that Stofflet, the rebel general in La 
Vendée, was taken prifoner, with two of his aides-de- 
camp, two of his couriers, and a fervant, in the farm of 
Saugreniere, in the canton of Jullais, and diftrict of Chol- 
Yet: they were taken by general Menage. It was expected 
that Stofflet’s examination would produce feveral curious 
details; this, however, was not the cafe, as he did not en- 
ter upon any defence. His principal reply to the queftion, 
«* why he had again taken up arms,” related to the non-exex 
cution of the treaty made with him,—the reprefentatives 
not having withdrawn the troops from La Vendée, and 
not having granted him his territorial guard. This rebel 
chief, with the four oflicers who were taken with him, 
were fhot the 26th day of February at Angers, and died, 
as they had lived, with undaunted courage. 

In a fhort time after this tranfaétion, general Hedon- 
ville informed the minifter of war, by a letter from An- 
gers, that general Hoche had purfued the rebel chief, 
Charette, with aftonifhing celerity, and at length taken 
him prifoner. He was tried and executed almoft imme- 
diately. According to the relation of thofe who knew him 
beft, he was a man not celebrated either for talents or 

judgment j 
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judgment; he poflefled more of favage infenfibility than, 
of true courage, and lefs of judgment than of rafhnefs; he 
tarnifhed his laft days by the murder of a defencelefs prieft, 
whom he fufpe&ted of having betrayed him. | 

Thefe events were almoft decifive of the war in La 
Vendée,—a war from which Mz. Pitt fo confidently reckoned 
to increafe the ‘* preflure” on the French republic, and 
which was dreaded even more by its fucceflive rulers, tham 
all the combined efforts of their external enemies. When 
the combined powers were defeated at Fleurus, there was 
Charette at the head of 100,000 men to. avenge it in La 
Vendée. When the. Britifh forces were compelled to re- 
treat with lofs in any engagement, 40,000. republicans bit 
the duit in La Vendée. ‘Thus the public mind was diverted 
(if not confoled) from its immediate objet. But the confo- 
lation and the diverfion are now no more. _. 

The exertion and bravery of the French army in the 
fouth were crowned with the moft important fucceffes 
and brilliant victories. 

On the 214 of April, Biron, in the council of five hundred, 
read a meflage from the executive dire€tory, announcing 
that the army of Italy had jufit cpened the campaign by a 
fignal vitory at Montenotte ; two thoufand Auftrians were 
killed,—two thoufand made prifoners, of whom fixty were 
officers, many flags taken,—feveral important pofts cap- 
tured, more efpecially that of Cairo and the heights of 
Carcaro, where the Gallic head quarters were then efta- 
blifhed, It was the Auftrian army of Lombardy, command- 
ed by general Beaulieu which had been thus defeated. 
This fuccefs was attributed to the fkilful difpofitions of the 
republican commander in chief, Buonaparte, bravely fe- 
conded by generals Laharpe, Moffena, and Servoni. In this 
meflage the dire€tory exprefled a hope that the Piedmontefe 
would not make much refiftance, and that they fhould foon 
have to announce new fuccefles. © 

On the 24th of April, another meflage was received from 
the direétory, importing, that the fuccefsful engagement 
at Montenotte, which they had mentioned in their former 
meflage, was merely the prelude to {till greater fucceffes 
for the invincible army of Italy; that a decifive and ever 
memorable victory had been obtained by that army at 
Monte Lezino over the Piedmontefe and Auftrians united. 

i The 
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The enemy loft ten thoufand five hundred nien, of whom 
eight thoufana were made prifoners. The republican fol- 
djers took forty field-pieces, with horfes, mules, and artillery 
waggons, fifteen flags, the whole of the Auftrian baggage, 
and feveral magazines. Buonaparte, the commander in 
chief, alfo direfted this attack. Two French generals were 
killed at the head of their columns, performing prodigies 
of valour. 

In a few days after the direCtory had received this in- 
telligence, they received difpatches from the commander 
in chief himfelf, not only confirming the fecond victory, 
but announcing a third equally important. 

On the day after the fecond battle, the Auftrian genera] 
Beaulieu made an attempt to retrieve his loffes. He fur- 
prifed the town of Dego, but it was evacuated in a few 
hours, The lofs of the Auftrians, in killed, wounded, and 
prifoners, on this day, was ftated at 1009 men. 

Fhe French were as alert as ufual in following up their 
advantages. On the 16th of April they entered Ceva, 
which had been evacuated by the Piedmontefe. The latter 
were purfued by the victorious enemy as far as the river 
Tanara, The French having paffed this river on the night 
of the 20th, the Sardinian general, Colli, was obliged to 
retreat with the lofs of his artillery. He was overtaken 
at the village of Vico on the 2ift, and defeated, with the lofs 
of 500 men killed, and 1300 made prifoners, eleven ftand- 
ards, and eight pieces of cannon. The French, as the fruit 
of this third victory, obtained poflefion of Mondovi. Af- 
ter thefe events, the Auitrians and Sardinians paffed the 
river Sture, and took their pofition between Coni and Che- 
yafco; the French attacked the latter place, defeated their 
enemies, took poflefhion of the place, and compelled them 
to repafs the Sture; they found in this fortrefs twenty- 
eight pieces of cannon, and very confiderable magazines, 
The Sardinians and. their allies then retired to Carignan 
to cover Turin, toward which the French general had ad- 
vanced within nine leagues. Foflano had furrendered; and 
the republican general, Angereau, had taken Alba. In this 
forlorn itate of affairs, the Sardinian general, Colli, fent a 
meffuge to the French general, foliciting, in humble terms, 
a fufpenfion of hoftilities during a negotiation, which he 
underfteod had been juft commenced under the mediae 
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tion of the court of Madrid. The French general, in his 
reply to this meffage, ftated that he could not poffibly agree to 
an armiftice upon any other conditions than thofe of hav- 
ing delivered to him immediately the pofleflion of two or 
three ‘ftrong places belonging to his Sardinian majefty. 
‘After a very fhort delay, articles for the fufpenfion of hofs © 
tilities were agreed upon. It was ftipulated, that the town 
and citadel of Coni, the town and citadel of Tortone, and 
the citadel of Ceva, fhould be delivered up to the French, 
with all their artillery, ammunition, and provifions. 

However inconfiftent it may appear to the enthufiaftic 
advocates for the republican form of government, {till ex- 
perience, which is the only fure guide in politics, as well 
as in every thing elfe, evinces that, in every ftate, there muft 
be one government, and that the aflumption of power, by 
illegal aflemblages of the people, is always dangerous. We 
allude to the ftrong meafures lately taken by the execu- 
_tivé and legiflative powers in France. They have ‘pro- 
hibited political focieties, and political preaching, in a tone 
more imperious than feveral of the furrounding govern- 
ments of a monarchical form would have dared to affume. 

Their conttitution not being at prefent cemented by time, 
and the numerous fecret enemies againft which it has to 
guard; are circumftances which probably have rendered 
this ftep abfolutely indifpenfable,—the more fo, as they have 
{till left open the great fource of all popular liberty, the 
liberty of the prefs. ‘* ‘he unlimited liberty of the prefs,” 
fay they, “does not implicate the unlimited liberty of 
clubs. If there exift fome refemblances between the 
thought written and the thought fpoken, the difference 
that feparates them is ftill enormous. ‘The action of the 
writer is flow; it is diffeminated ; it ftrikes the citizen only 
in the filence of his clofet; it leaves him time for reflec, 
tion; the.action of the orator is exercifed at once upon a 
numerous audience ; it agitates and excites the paflions of 
thofe who compofe it, and may impel them to commit 
depredations and excefles which fober reflection would ut~ 
terly reprobate.” 


HOLLAND. 


This republic has at length commenced the new model- 
ling of her conftitution, upon fomething of a fimilar plan 
to 
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to that of France. Peter Paulus was the firft prefident of 
the Dutch national convention. In a fpéech to his cok 
legues, he exprefled himfelf. in the following terms: 
** This republic fees itfelf in the midft of a violent and 
bloody war, into which it has been drawn ‘by the perfidious 
condué of the Englifh minifter ;—let. us, therefore, equip a 
refpectable fleet, by which, with the aid of our allies, we 
may be in a ftate to counterbalance the naval force of 
England ;—Ilet us go and feize by force our eaftern colo- 
nies, bafely given up by William the Fifth to the Englith. 
The marine ftate has already, in eleven months, fitted out 
77 large and {mall veflels, a confiderable divifion of which 
has already failed under fkilful commanders, and the re- 
mainder will foon be able to follow them.” 

In confirmation of the affertion of the Batavian orator, 
the Britifh admiraity have the mortification to know, that 
a confiderable fleet of fhips, with troops on board, failed 
from Holland near three months fince, and eluded the 
fearch of their numerous fleets and cruifers. Since that 
event, another fleet is faid to have departed with equal 
fecrecy and difpatch, The Cape of Good Hope is fuppofed 
to be the place of their deftination, 

Notwithftanding all that has been faid of the Dutch be- 
ing weary of their new allies, the French,—it appears, from 
the moit unqueftionable documents, that the greateit cor- 
diality reigns between the two republics. 

The opening of the Dutch convention on the 1ft of 
March was notified to the French directory by the Bata- 
vian minifter at Paris, in terms of the warmeft friendfhip 
and fidelity; to which an anfwer was returned by the 
French, .exprefled with all that energy and force for which 
_ they are fo celebrated in their diplomatic and public par 
pers. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


We have long flattered ourfelves, at each fucceflive pe- 
riod of our labour in this department, that it would be the 
laft wherein we fhould have to review the carnage of war, 
and the growing misfortunes of our country. We fay mis- 
fortunes, becaufe nothing lefs than guilty corruption, or 
frigid indifference, can affe€t to difguife, under a more 


| pleafing appellation, the fcenes which are pafling before 
us, 
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us. Every fucceeding day ferves to develope the folly as 
well as the criminality. of the, prefent war,—a’war which 
the Englith miniftry might .certainly have ayoided, and 
which, at different periods, they »might have terminated 
with glory. But the various clafles of people have been 
deluded into its fupport by a feries of frivolous and incon- 
fiftent pretexts 5 the paflions of the rich,and avaricious 
were engaged by proclaiming, “ that property, was in 
danger ;” and the fears of the timid, the peaceable, and 
the loyal, were excited: by. raifing-unfounded alarms of 
imminent confpiracies and fatal plots;—of aflaflinations and 
rebellions. 
. The obftinacy of-our minifters i in perfevering in the war 
has been confpicuous at every period of it.. When the tide 
of fortune ran againft the French, after the defection of 
Dumouriez and the fubfequent defeats, there was an 
abfolute certainty of being able fuccefsfully to terminate 
the,difaftrous conteft. .A negotiation was, on the part of 
the enemy, indeed, attempted to be. commenced. When 
at this period the opponents of the minifter urged him, by 
every argument of prudence and reafon, to treat, they were 
anfwered, “ that it was not atime to offer terms to an 
énemy, when he was evidently fo much in our power; 
and that the French would: foon be compelled to yield to 
uriconditional fubmiffion.” "Thus our: fuccefs has always 
been argued as a motive for our proceeding in the war, 
in the idle and puerile hope of marching to Paris; and.our 
defeats have equally contributed to the fame fatal effet, 
in the daily expectation of a change of circumftances. 

On the 28th of January, came on, in the court of King’s 
Bench, the long-expected trial of Mr. William Stone. The 
prifoner was charged with high treafon, in compafling and 
imagining the death of the king, and adhering to his ene- 
mies. He was accufed of encouraging -an hoftile invafion 
of this country by the French, in fo far as being privy to 
the purpofe for. which Mr. Jackfon (who had. been con- 
victed of high treafon in Ireland) came over, and giving 
him information, and correfponding with him. on that 
bufinefs. The feveral overt aéts, attempted to be proved 
in order to fubftantiate the indi€tment, all refolved them- 
felves into this,—that Mr. Stone entered into the.purpofes 
of Mr. Jackfon for invading this country, or Ireland. 

| Mr. 
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Mr: Jackfon came from Hamburgh, and landed at Hull, oti 
the 26th of February 1794. He came immediately to London, 
and left with the captain of the veffel an addrefs for directing 
aletter to him thus :-—“ Mr. Cockayne, Lyon’s Inn, London.” 
This Cockayne, it is well known, becathe afterwards the 
Betrayer of his friend Jackfon, and was employed by the 
miniftry to watch his motions; he followed him ‘to Ire- 
land, and there gave him up, and brought him to con- 
viction. 

It was clearly proved, in favour of the prifoner, by hisletters, 
and the evidence of Mr. William Smith, Mr: Sheridan, and 
others, that he endeavoured to convince the French, through 
the medium of his brother in Paris, of the abfurdity of 
their ideas of invading this country$ and that the prifoner 
had exerted himfelf to the utmoft of his power to avert 
the misfortunes which might attend fo rafh a proceeding. 
He informed his brother, that the common people of Eng- 
land enlifted with alacrity, and fuffered much diftrefs 
without the ufual fpirit of infurreClion or riot; that the 
war was popular; and, laftly, that any attempt on the part 
of the French at an‘invafion, muft unite all parties to repel 
it, and of courfe prove fruitlefs. The trial lafted two days; 
and the jury, after a confultation of two hours and a half, 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, which excited an applaufe 
from the auditors fufficiently clamorous to merit,the cen- 
fure of the court. 

On the firft of February, their majefties, on their return 
from the theatre in Drury-Lane, were grofsly infulted by 
fome mifcreants who mixed themfelves with the crowd 
whom curiofity ot bafer motives induce to attend on 
fimilar occafions. By the royal proclamation iflued on 
the fixth, it appeared, “‘ that fome perfon unknown, in 
company with a few other perfons, to the number of 
twelve, or thereabouts, in a part of Covent-Garden oppo- 
fite: Southampton-Street, threw a ftone, brick, or other 
hard fubftatice, which ftruck, with great violence, one of 
the king’s fervants behind the carriage ;—that afterwards, 
on the fame night, as the royal carriage was proceeding 
in its return along Pall+Mall, oppofite to John’s-Street, fome 
perfon or perfons unknown threw into it a very fharp- 
edged and dangerous flint-ftone, which bréke one of the 


glafles of the coach, ftruck the queen, and fell upon the 
apparel 
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pparel of her female attendant, to the great dnd real 
alarm of their majefties.” ‘Fhe proclamation concluded 
with offering a reward of one thoufand pounds, and a 
pardon to any perfon or perfons concerned in the faid 
traitorous outrages, other than fuch perfon or perfons as 
actually committed fuch aéts of violence, who fhould give 
information, fo that any other or others of the perfons 
concerned therein fhould be apprehended. and brought to 
juftice. . 

In reviewing the late parliamentary proceedings of Great 
Britain, every real friend to the conftitution muft lament 
that unaccountable confidence in the minifter which has 
appeared, and that reluétance which has been manifefted 
by an immenfe majority to inveftigating any of his meas 
fures. During the reign of defpotifm in France, frée-bern 
Englifhmen were in the habit of deriding the practice of 
the fervile parliaments of that nation, who regiffered the 
edits of a tyrannical minifiry, becaufe thofe dependents 
knew that contradiction was rewarded with either an 
odious epithet, or a prifon, and reddy aflent with a place, 
a penfion, or a title. We will not fay, that, to Englithmen, 
the remark of the Roman poet may now be applied—JAZya 
tato nomine, de te fabula narratur.—We truft there is yet {pirit 
in the nation and its reprefentatives, and that the period is 
approaching when they fhall affert with their native ardour 
their legal and parliamentary rights. 

Since the Chriftmas recefs, the exceffive fearcity and 
dearnefs of corn has neceflarily employed much of the 
attention of parliament. A committee was appointed to 
inquire into the caufes of fuch fearcity, and to provide 
the moft proper means for remedying that grievance which 
preffed fo heavily on the moft ufeful part of fociety, the 
induftrious poor. After feveral refolutions, reports; and 
debates upon the fubjeét, an a€t was pafled, granting the 
following bounty on corn imported in Britith fips, or infhips 
in amity with England, viz.—imported from Europe, fouth 
of Cape Finifterre, from the Mediterranean, or Africa, 20s. 
per quarter; on wheat not weighing lefs than 44olb. 168. 
per quarter ; and on wheat not weighing lefs than 424 lb. 6s. 
per cwt.—On wheat-flour, until the quantity of wheat and 
flour together fhall amount to 490,000 quarters, (eftimat- 
ing 23 cwt. of flour to be equal to one quarter of wheat) 
from 
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from any other part of Europe, out of his majefty’s dos 
minions, 15s. per quarter on wheat, and 12s. per quarter 
on wheat weighing as above; four fhillings and fix-pence 
per, cwt. on wheat-flour; from his majefty’s colonies in 
America, or from the United States, 20s: per quarter on 
wheat: thefe bounties to be allowed from the 24th De- 
cember 1795, to the 30th of September 1796. 

In this feflion a motion was made in the houfe of lords 
refpeCting the penfion of Mr. Burke. The effe& of that 
motion has. been a literary warfare, of which we have 
already given an extenfive review. 

The motion to which we allude was made by the earl 
of Lauderdale on the 4th of March; it was for the 
reading of roth William, chap. 23, and extraéts from the 
Journal of the commons of phe 2, and an extract from 
an addrefs from the ifland of Barbadoes. His lordfhip, 
after the reading of the papers, entered into the hiftory 
of the 44 per cents levied upon the exports from Barba- 
does and the Leeward Iflands. He fhowed that they were 
originally appropriated to the maintenance of the internal 
government of the iflands. Afterwards they were grant- 
ed, as part of the civil lift, to king William. On his demife, 
when the queftion was to provide for the civil lift of Anne, 
the houfe of commons addreffed her majefty, praying that 
they might again be appropriated as heretofore; which 
was accordingly done. The firft breach of this appro- 
priation was of a feductive nature, as it was to provide 
for the earl of Chatham; but the whole hiftory proved 
that this was a departure from the object and defign of the 
grant. His lordfhip’s defign was to point out the illegality 
of granting penfions out of this fund, which would confe- 
quently affect that of Mr. Burke, it being drawn from the 
fame fource. His lordfhip therefore concluded by moving, 
“ that an addrefs be prefented to his majefty, praying that 
the 4+ per cénts, granted by Barbadoes-and the Leeward 
Iflands, be appropriated to the government and defence of 
thofe iflands.” The motion was negatived by a great mas 
jority. ’ 

Mr, Grey, on the 15th of February, laid before the houfe 
a motion for peace, which he prefaced with an energetic 
{fpeech, in which he obferved, “That after a brilliant 
campaign, a motion for peace had been brought forward 
in 
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4n that houfe, and rejected. ~The unfortunate campaign of 
1794 followed; and after. the taking of Landrecies, we 
experienced nothing but a feries of defeats and difafters, 
which ended in the lofs of Holland, though the protection 
of. Holland was pretended to be one of the original caufes 
of the war, and its preférvation was aflerted to be infe- 
parably conneéted with the fafety of this country. Soon 
afterwards, when the different powers were likely to form 
feparate treaties with France, and leave us to negotiate by 
ourfelves, it fell to his lotto’ bring forward a motion for 
peace, which, unfortunately for the country, did not meet 
with the approbation of that houfe. Mr. Grey adverted 
to the pacific meflage of his majefty before the laft recefs *, 
which induced him to withdraw a motion for peace which 
he had announced, hoping that his majefty’s minifters 
‘would not. be contented with a general declaration, but 
~would adopt fome meafures for carrying into -effe& the 
-pacific difpofition expreffed in that meflage.. One advan- 
tage, he obferved, had arifen from the fréqueént difcuffion 
of that fubje&t in parliament : ‘many objeétions of minifters 
were removed. It wasnodonger necéflary. to'argue that 
the republic of France was capable’ of maintaining hér 
treaties with other powers.. It wasnow acknowledged that 
-we might fafely negotiatewith the’republic of France. He 
concluded by moving am addrefs:to his majefty, ‘* befeech- 
ing him‘to communicate tothe government-of the French 
republic his ‘readinefs to enter'into a negotiation for reftor- 
ing the bleflings of peate, upon ‘terms equitable and ho- 
nourable to both countries.” 

The. fpeech of ‘the minifter in reply was more pacific 
‘than was expected; he affured the houfe that the interval 
of the recefs had not been mifapplied,—that, on the con- 
trary, he and his collegues had purfued all poffible means 
to open every avenue to a negotiation. Matters were in 
train, he faid, to meet any overture which the French 
might offer, and that, if neceflary, he was ready to make 
the firft opening.—He exprefled. no doubt, but as to the 
definitive period, for which he could not pledge himfelf. 
‘His language was, however, fuch as to intimate the hope, 
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‘hich every humane heart woald receive with pleafuré; 
¢hat a general pacification was at no great diftansé. - 

The enormous amount of the national debt to the fur 
of 360,228,020/, bearing the annual intereft of 13,c20;999/. 
has excited the attentiow of the intelligent part of the 
people, as an alarming fact, ftrll augmenting by the grow- 
ang expenfes of adeftructive war. The ‘fiiances and: taxes 
of this country being at this moment the mot important 
-fubject for the confideration of Englifimen, we fhall be 
wiore particular im réviewitig the proceedings of the houfe 
of commons, upon the means to be pttrfued for keeping 
the vaft and complicated: mache of paper credit in mo- 
trom 

In order to diminith, im fome degree, the apprehenfions 

éxcited by the devouring and monftrous appearance of the 
national debt, the minifter* exhibits a diminutive figure 
called the finking fund, whith, he affnres the natien, will in- 
-éreafe in twelve years to a fize’fufiiciently large and athie- 
tic to give the terrific monfter 4 mortal wound; and that, 
in forty years after that term, his dwarf will have acquired 
the ikill and power of Apolla, and then totally aeirey, the 
devouring Britifh, Python. 

The difpute between Mr; Boyd and his party as con< 
fractors for the loan granted wm December laft;. arid Me. 
Morgatt and. his party as competitors for the contract, was 
decided in thescommons in favour of the minifter and Mt. 
Boyd, though it was clearly proved that the: public. hed 
béen lofers to a. confiderable amount by that ¢ontfadt. .. . 

On the z2d of February Mrz William Smith. read to the 
houfe the report of acommittee which had been, appointed 
to inquire.into the merits of the eafe.. He. concluded bis 
report with moving a feries of refolutions, tending to prove 
the juftice and neceflity of atlewing an open competition for 
foans. ‘The refolations were ordered to be printedy and to 
be taken into confideration on. the 26th. of February, when 
the minifter had fufficient influence to engage the com- 
mions to agree to an amendment which virtually put 4 
negative upon them all. Mr. Douglas, an able. friend of 
adminiftration, introduced the motion of amendment, 
‘which was in fubftance as follows : 

‘¢ That it appears to this houfe that the principle of 


making loans for the public ferviceby free and open compe 
; . tition, 
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tition, could not be applied confiftently ‘with_the circum« 
ftances of the cafe, and. the equitable claims of indivis 
duals.” 

The minifter’s bill for granting by a vote of credit 
2,500,000/. for the exigencies of the prefent year, was read 
a third time on the 22d of February. It was contended by 
the oppofition fide of the houfe, “ that Mr. Pitt’s plam des 
ftroyed the power of the purfe, of which the houfe of 
commons had always hitherto manifefted a laudable jea- 
loufy. ‘To vote a fum for the fervices of government that 
would be neceffary, and to grant no more, was the object of 
the houfe in this department. That in times of great emegs 
gency votes of credit were added, but with caution: the largs 
eft fum voted laft war was one million; but the prefent vote 
was for two millions and a half; the magnitude of this 
fum was alarming.—That if the houfe were to proceed in 
this manner, the appropriation of particular fums would be 
ridiculous, and the whole might be thrown into’ 2 vote of 
credit without inquiry.” 

Mr. Grey’s motion on the ftate of the nation, on the 
roth of March, opened a large field for difcufling the 
alarming ftate of the finances. The refpeétable mover pre- 
faced his propofed refolution for..a committee to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the ftate of, the nation, with an 
elaborate and accurate account of the finances of this 
country, in which he obferved that, ‘* Whether the pre- 
fent ftruggle in France was to end in a republican form of 
government, or whether it terminated in a limited monar- 
chy, we fhould be equally compelled to guard againft thofe 
jealoufies to'which nations, like individuals, were liable: 
that we were now in ¢he fourth year of the war; our 
expenfes in the three firft years of .it had amounted to the 
fum of /eventy-/even millions, the intereft of which amounted 
- t0 2,600,000/. per annum. The fum thus incurred in three 
years was greater than the whole of our national debt previous 
to the year 1756, He-then proceeded to flate, in what ftocks, 
and in what yearly proportion, thefe feventy-feven mil- 
fions had been funded. The whole fam expended im fix years 
of the American war, was no more than 56 millions, Upwards 
of 17 millions had been voted for the army in the laft three 
years; yet the excefs beyond the expenditure had amounted 
in that time to 14,300,000/. All this was money expended, 
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not only without the confent, but even without the know 
ledge of parliament. 

Mr. Grey then proceeded to draw a iy oat bétuleten 
the three years of the American war, after the French had 
joined in the conteft, viz. 1778, 1779, 1780, and to coms 
pare the expenditure of thofe, with that of the three laft 
years. The extra expenfes in thofe three years had 
amounted to no more than 5,800,000/.—in the three laft 
years of the prefent war, the extra expenfes amounted to 
nearly 14 millions. He gave then a brief fummary, for the 
purpofe of fhowing, at one view, the near proportion which 
the extraordinaries bore to the eftimates, and that the 
fums expended without the fanction of parliament were 
nearly equal in amount to the grants voted by that houfe, 


Recapitulation of the years 1793-4-5. 
ESTIMATES. 


Army -. - ~ ..=  £. 18,200,000 
Navy - - - =. - 17,600,000 
Ordnance - - = = . 2,600,000 











Total - 351400;000 +” 
EXTRAORDIN ARIES. 
Army -- + = + £.13,770,000 
Navy - - - 14,350,000 
Ordnance : : - 3,160,000 
Total 31,280,000 





The latter was the fum expended without the fanttion of 
parliament ; and the only fruits of this expenditure were 
difcomfiture and defeat. 

On the fubje& of barracks, he remarked, that the pro- 
ceedings of minifters were ay infult to the houfe, _be- 
caufe the confent of that branch of the.government to the 
ere@tion of barracks had never been required. The build- 
ing of new barracks had already coft the nation 1,100,000/. 
and according to the accounts then on the table for the firft 
time, 200,000/. more: was wanted. He then inquired into 
the probable amount of the peace eftablifhment, if a peace 
were to, be concluded immediately... With the increafe of 
° the half pay, the expenfes of the barracks, and other inci- | 
cidents, : 
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Gidents, he rated the péace. eftablifhment at ¢qwenty-two 
millions annually: The whole of the taxes in that cafe, he 
eftimated at 18,000,000/. to which if the new taxes were 
added, fuppofing no deficiency, there would be a total of 
19,500,000/, From this‘ftatement he deduced this gloomy 
inference, that if a peace were immediately to:take place, 
the people of this kingdom muft ftill bear their pretfent 
burthens, with a further load of two millions and a half of 
Jrefb taxes. | 

Mr. Jenkinfon, as an advocate for the meafures of admi- 
niftration, contended, that the general aflertion ‘* ‘That 
this war was more expenfive than former wars, was no 
ground of inquiry ; for every war was more expenfive than 
the preceding one.e That it fhould be remembered that the 
country had been borne up more againit the burthens of 
this war than ever it had been on any former occafion.” 
He then took a view of the commerce of the nation, 
which, he contended, was in the moit unexampled {tate 








of profperity. 
He ftated the exports for the three years preceding the 
war, Viz. 
For the year 1790 -' - = £.20,120,000 
I7Ql - - =.= 22;731,000 ~ 
1792 > - = = 24,905,000 
Total 67,756,000 
The average of which was 22,585,000 





. 


In the three firft years of the war, the exports were as 
follows, viz. 
In the year 1793 - - + £.20,390,000 
1794. 7. 7 = +  235748,000 
1795 ' = .* °° = .26;222,000 


——— ee 


Total 103360,000 


were en ee 


So that the average of the three laft years of the war 
exceeded the average of the three preceding years of peace, 
by about one million fterling in value; the average of the 
imports bore a fimilar excefs, according to his account : 
therefore, under all the debts of the nation, the A deuindgnd 
and reveriue {till rapidly increafed. 

During this debate, the friends of the minifter were not 

Rr3 able 
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able to contradict, in any effential point, the ftatement of 
Mr. Grey, “ that if a peace were to be made to-morrow, 
it would be neceflary to levy new taxes, to provide for a 
deficiency of two millions and a half, to raife the yearly 
revenue to the level of a peace eftablifhment of twenty- 
two millions ! 

In the month of April there appeared two curious, 
alarming, and ftrange political phenomena in the Britith 
houfe of commons,—a fecond budget, and a fecond loan, in 
the fame feflion,the effeéts of the prefent calamitous and 
deftructive war. At the fight of thefe difagreeable phan- 
toms, even the advocates for commencing hoftilities began 
to exclaim, that “ certainly it was imprudent in the mie 
nifters of Britain to rufh into a diftant confuming flame, 
which their furrounding feas muft for ever have prevented 
from reaching them.” 

This fecond budget was brought forward on the #8th of 
April by Mr. Pitt, who obferved, that when he opened 
the laft, he had propofed to raife 135,000/. by a tax upon 
printed cottons; but fince that time he deemed it advifable 
to relinquifh it, and to fubftitute new taxes in its place. 

The new taxes he propofed, and the eftimates of their 


probable produce, were as follows : 
Ataxondogs - -- «+ £.100,000 


A tax on hats hs NN 40,000 
An additional duty of 20/. per 
tunonwine -- = = 60,000 


He then ftated the terms on which the new loan of feven 
millions and a half had been contracted for: 
420/. 3 per cent cons. ithe 80/. 8s. od, 
25 ditto reduced: - - - - 1 0 Q 
Long annuity 5s. 6d. at 182 
years’ purchafe 5 -+ 5 19 


IOI 19 9 


é 





— 


To this was to be added the difcount at 2/. 145. per cent, 
but which being taken for the half year, was only 1/. 9s 
this made the whale of the domus amount to 3/. Os. od, 
Mr. Pitt dwelt a confiderable time upon the pro/perous ftate 
of our commerce, and the certainty of our refources. The 
taxes impofed in the three laft years were as follows: 
1793 
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1993 ee ee - £. 212,000 
SE ee ee 
1795 eo. ligt em > ©9;652,000 | 

‘The taxes impofed in the firft of thefe three years, 
produced in three-years upwards of 600,090/. pounds. The 
taxes laid on in the fecond year, kept the fame pace, Ip 
the laft year the taxes impofed had aétually produced 
1,648,000, It appeared, therefore, that the taxes laid on 
in every former war, tended to impair the permanent rever 
nue; but in the prefent war the returns were as little 
fluctuating as in time of peace. Our income was .eyen 
now, he faid, 390,090 pounds annually, beyond the higheft 
calculation of our peace eftablifhment, which was fixteen 
millions fterling. , 

He then pointed out the benefits which had arifen from 
the eftablithment of the fnking fund. It was now, in pro- 

ortion to the exifting debt, more than doyble what it had 
ete at the end of the laft peace. If we proceeded, as we 
had done, to increafe in credit, manufactures, and popur 
lation, this fund muft reach its fummit, of for millions 
annually, to be employed im the liquidation of our debt, 
ijn the fpace of twelve years, In forty years after that 
period, the whole of our burthens, immenfe as they ape 
pear, would be utterly éxtinguifhed, 

With this fafcinating account of the national debt, and our 
refources, we fhall contraft one, giyen to the public by ag 
able mathematician and celebrated calculator *. 

“With a debt of more than three hundred and fixty mil> 
lions, and a war ftill raging, which threatens to increafe 
the amoynt with many millions in addition, is it poffible 
to contemplate our fituation without alarm? Or can the 
circumftances of our enemies being in the gulph of banks 
ruptcy and ruin (even admitting it to be true) fecyre us 
againft the danger arifing from a perpetual accumulatiog 
of new debts and taxes? Our refources, great as they are 
reprefented to ‘be, muft inevitably fail, if this fyftem be 
continued ; and when we are inyolyed jn the fame ruin 
with our enemies, it can afford ys but Jittle confolation to 
reflect, that they have plunged into the gulph before usp _ 





= A a ed 
‘ ~~~ +. & Vide Mr. Morgan’s pamphist, 
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*““ By the feven: years war, which begansin 1755 and- 
ended in 1762, the public. debts were increafed above 
_ feventy-one millions. By the American war, they were 
increafed above one hundred and twenty millions 5, and-by 
the prefent war they have been already increafed above 
one hundred millions; fo that the intereft and manage- 
ment of the debt, the money,appropriated for. the finking 
fund, together with the civil lift and other. expenfes of 
government, even were peace.to be concluded immediately, 
would require taxes to be raifed annually to the amount of 
twenty-two millions! 

**Our refources are not inexhauftible, nor our credit 
unbounded. During the laft forty years, the national 
debt has been increafed 300 millions, and at this very mo- 
ment is increafing fafter ‘than ever. With two loans in 
one year, amounting to 36 millions fterling; with a loan 
alfo in the fame year, to our ally the emperor, of 4,600,000/, 
and with an addition to the navy debt of one million and 
a half, the whole fupplies for the next campaign ftill re- 
main unprovided for !” 

With refpeét to the advantages arifing from the finking 
fund, it is afferted by the fame authority, ** That by the 
addition of frefh taxes, in confequence of every new loan, 
and by the annual appropriation of one million from the 
confolidated fund, about 17% millions of the three per cents. 
have been redeemed fince the year 1786, that is, the pre- 
fent debts have accumulated, in ¢hree years, to a fum 
which is /even times greater than the /um paid of in ten 
years; and, compared with the whole amount of the debt 
at this prefent time, the flock redeemed is, to the whole 
ftock, in the proportion of one to twenty-four nearly; 
fo that during a courfe of ten years, the national debt. has 
been leffened about fen-pence in the pound! at this rate it 
is obvious that the total difcharge of the public debt muft 
be a tedious procefs. : Suppofing the war to be now ended, 
—a ftriét ceconomy to be obferved in all the expenfes of 
government,—the fums for the finking fund to be well 
applied,—and the peace of the country to remain uninter- 
“yupted for the next forty years,—the amount of the public 
debt at the end of that time might perhaps be reduced 
«to one hundred-and fifty millions!” . 


Mr. Pitt, on opening the fecond budget, gave the ~~ 
Q 
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of commons 2 much more flattering account of this impor- 
tant fubje&t. He faid, that‘in 52 years, the whole of our 
burthens, immenfe as they were, would be utterly extin- 
guifhed by the eronng advantages arifing from the —— 
fund! 

In a few days after ‘cis, Mr. Pitt, in a committee of 
fupply, moved “ That the fum of 200,000/. be granted to 
his majefty, to make good his engagements with the king of 
Sardinia,” which* was agreed to. On the fame day, ina 
committee of ways and means, the minifter ftated, that he 
intended to fund four millions and a half of navy, vidtual- 
ling, and tranfport bills in the 5 per cents. When he had 
made an agreement for this purpofe, thefe funds were at 
99: He propofed to divide thefe bills into two claffes: the 
earlicft were due immediately, and the remainder at eight 
months. For the firft, 105 was tobe given; for the fe- 
cond 104; this would make a donus of four per cent. on 
the firft clafs, and three per cent. on the fecond, which 
would be equal to a’ bonus of 37 per cent. This was agreed 
to» Ina fubfequent ftage of this bufinefs, Mr. Fox oppofed, 
with great ftrength of reafoning, the meafures taken by 
the minifter refpecting his Sardinian majefty: but at 
length the torrent of the prefent infatuation, in favour of 
{ubfidifing the continental powers, completely fruftrated the 
cool and deliberate effort of minds unbiaffed by influence, 
and in habits of liberal and enlarged political inveftigation, 

Perhaps there has hardly occurred a more extraordinary 
circumftance in diplomatic hifory, than the late abortive, if 
not pretended, overture for peace from the Britith miniftry 
to the French ambaflador at Bafle.. The public will eafily 
recolleé that the pacific declaration of his majefty to par- 
liament was made on the 8th of December 1795,—precifeiy 
about the time when the contract for the loan was made 
with Mefirs. Boyd and Benfield. It was naturally expect- 
ed, therefore, that fome effort to open a negotiation was 
immediately to be made, and fome fteps taken towards the 
reftoration of peace. What then mutft be the furprife of 
every thinking perfon, to obferve three months permitted to’ 
elapfe withail any attempt of this kind, while an immenjfe 
expenditure was daily going forward in preparations for the 
renewal of hoftilities ? The alacrity of minifters, too, in 


breaking off an incipient negotiation, affords the beft.com- 
ment 
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ment on their tardinefs in commencing it; and certainly 
‘no perfon either in France or England, who reflects on 
thefe facts, will be difpofed to give the Britith miniftry too. 
much credit for their fucerity in the tranfa¢tion, 

“On the 8th of March, however, the minifter found it 
eonvenient to break filence on this fubje&t; and a note 
was tranfmitted to M. Barthelemi, ambaffador of the 
French republic to the Helvetic bady, from the Britith 
cabinet, through the hands of Mr. Wickham, requetting 
that he would tran{mit in writing his anfwer to three ins 
terrogatories; “‘ Whether there was a difpofition in France 
to open a general negotiation for the eftablifhment of a 
general peace upon juft ‘and equitable terms, by fending, 
for that purpofe, minifters to a congrefs, at a place which. 
might be afterwards agreed upon? Whether there was a 
difpofition to communicate the general grounds of a pacis 
fication, fuch as France would be willing to propofe, in 
order that his majefty and his allics might in concert exe 
amine thereupon, whether they were fuch as might ferve 
as the foundation of a negotiation for peace? or whether 
there was a defire to propofe any other way whatever, for 
arriving at the fame end,—that of a general pacification ? 

M. Barthelemi returned an anfwer to this note, dated 
March 26, 1796, in which he informed Mr, Wickham, that 
he had tranfmitted his note to the executive direCtory, 
who had fignified to him, “ that they ardently defred ta 
procure for the French republic a juft, honourable, and folid 
peace; and that the ftep taken by Mr. Wickham would 
have afforded to the dire€tory real fatisfa€tion, if the de- 
claration itfelf, which that minifter makes, of his not hav 
ing any order or power to negotiate, did not give room ta 
doubt of the facerity of the pacific intentions of his court.” 
In fact, that if England fought for peace in good faith, 
would the propofe a congrefs, of which the neceiflary ree 
fult muft be to render all negotiations endlefs? The 
‘dire€tory, animated with an ardent defire to procure peace, 
declared further, that, charged by the conftitution with 
the execution of the laws, it cannot make or liften to any 
propofal that would he contrary to them, The conftituy 
tional act does not permit it to confent to any alienation 
of that which, according to the exifting laws, conftitutes 
the territory of the republic.” 

: 3 The’ 
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The total ignorance of our prefent minifter on all fub- 
jects of foreign politics, we have frequently had occafion 
to expofe; but it never was more manifeft than in the 
prefent inftance, fince he appears utterly to have miftaken 
the tenor of this part of the meflage from the dire&tory, 
and to have been totally unacquainted with the new cons 
ftitution of France, which indeed it is impoflible he can 
ever have perufed. The conftitutional act, referred to im 
the note, certainly does not prohibit the alienation of any 
part of the territory of the republic by an open treaty: it 
only prohibits the executive government from alienating 
any part of the territory by /ecret articles. Had our mini» 
fters, therefore, been ftatefmen, they would have demande 
ed from the direftory an explanation of the note:—“ De 
you mean to fay, that you wi// not confent.to any exchange 
or alienation of territory.by an open treaty? or does the 
note only imply (which appears to be the fair conftruéction) 
that you cannot, by the conttitutional acl, agree to any 
fecret articles,—that is, articles not to. be fubmitted to the 
legiflative body, .for the alienation of any part of youg 
territory ?” Such a demand muft have produced a definie 
tive anfwer refpeCting the views and objets of'the exe. 
cutive government in France, and mutt have been high- 
ly fatisfatory to the people of Great Britain. Contrary, 
however, to this rational and prudent mode of proceeding, 
‘our unfledged ftatefmen had no fooner received this an- 
fwer of the direGtory, than they publithed a note, dated 
* Downing-Street, April 19,1796, purporting, “ that as the 
directory have declared the inadmiffible pretenfion of ap- 
propriating to France all that the laws aCtually exifting 
there may have comprifed under the denomination of the 
French territory, and that no propofal contrary to it wil] 
be made, or even liftened to, nothing is left for the king, 
but to prefecute a war equally juft and neceflary.” 

Here our minifters have ufed the royal name to a mef. 
fage wherein they acknowledged the exiting government 
of France as being capable, in their own affected ph rele, 
** of maintaining the accuftomed relations of peace and 
amity,” Why then infult the republic on the threthold of 
the negotiation? It was afked, in q ftyle not appropriate 
to the occafion, whether France was difpofed to negotiate ? 
The French republic is nowhere mentioned, 
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_. The anfwer, fent by the directory, was certainly in terms 
fuch as might be expected ;—they doubted the fincerity of 
the pacific difpofition of our minifters ;—they very natu- 
rally intimated that the hope of the Britifh cabinet was, 
that the propofals muft be without effect. What follows; 
of fternnefs in their demands, fhows little more than that 
they were dealing with men whom they fufpected, and for 
whofe. talents they feem to entertain the — con- 
tempt. 
But whence arifes this extreme folicitude on the part of 
the minifter for the aggrandifement of the houfe of Au- 
ftria? The emperor’s acquifitions on the fide of Poland 
are much more important than what he has loft in the 
Netherlands. The queftion then is, whether the emperor 
fhall hold all his new acquifitions, added to his ancient 
territories, and the French be obliged to give up all theirs; 
or whether, as the emperor has got a great deal, the French 
fhall alfo get fome acceflion of territory by the conteft. If 
a good ftatefman was to hold the balance as minifter of 
Great Britain, we cannot believe that he would incline the 
fcale altogether in favour of Auftria. We have never had 
reafon to boaft of the fidelity of that houfe. Auttria is a 
defpotic and confequently a ftrong government; France, 
while it is a republic, muft be a weak and divided govern- 
ment, and therefore lefs formidable. Auftria has no com- 
mercial advantages to prefent us with; France has it in 
her power to make great and many conceflions in that way; 
and we will venture to affert that the only opportunity 
which the minifter ‘ever will have to obtain his own pro- 
fefied objects in the war,—** indemnity for the paft, and fe- 
curity for the future,”—will be, by forming an advanta- 
geous commercial treaty with France. But, unfortunately, 
the Britifh minifter appears completely to have imbibed the 
great and leading principle of Mr. Burke’s new philofo- 
phy;—and ‘** his reafon is inftru€ted by his paflions.” 

As ‘it was ‘generally fuppofed that a diflolution of the 
houfe of commons was fpeedily intended, Mr. Grey, in the 
beginning of May, introduced a motion for pafling a [eries 
of refolutions amounting to an impeachment of miniflers. He 
charged them with having’ violated the laws by which the 
fums'to be expended were appropriated to diftinét and fpe- 
cific purpofes,—-with having endeavoured to cover the mil- 
application 
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application of the public money; by giving in falfe accounts 

to that houfe;—with violating the appropriation act,—with 

being guilty of a breach of the a&t which regulated the;office 
of paymafter-general.' He then obferved that there were: 
aéts which annually paffed that houfe for the purpofe of 
appropriating the feveral: grants to diftinct purpofes: they 
recited the. fums which were voted for the, army and navy. 
With refpe& to the. former, thofe acts were moft particus 
lar; they ftated the feveral fums .which were granted for. 
{ubfiftence, clothing, ftaff, &c. It then appeared, from ac- 

counts on the-table, dated April 21ft, that, for the article 

ef clothing, there was a fumdue of 644,0e0 pounds, which 
had been formerly voted and raifed, but which had never 
been paid. .Large.arrears due to ftaff-ofliicers were in the 

{ame predicament. The grants of every-feflion, he obferv- 

ed, were fettled by.the appropriation aét. To divert thofe 
to any other purpofe without the authority of parliament, 
was certainly a mifdemeanors There were other a¢ts and 

guards placed by the conftitution, and which had, been 

violated in this inftance. In the year 1782, an aét, had 

pafled to regulate the office of paymafter-general of the 

forces; the object of this at was to guard againft abufes, 

and to prevent the paymafter from retaining large balances 

in his hand. ‘This act had alfo been violated. - It appear- 

ed, from the accounts.on the. table, that the paymafter had 

in his hand a balance, of not lefs than 83,000 pounds. - In 

fhort, the charges brought by Mr. Grey were too well fub- 

ftantiated to be overthrown: the minifter and his col- 

legues were therefore, in their defence, obliged to recur 

to the old maxim,—Neceffitas nullam legem habet; they con- 

tended that whenever a breach was. made in an a¢t of_par- 

liament. from neceflity, and for the public good and con- 

venience, thofe weighty circumftances went to an exculpa- 

tion of a charge of violating the law. ‘Upon a motion for 

the order of the day, Mr. Grey’s was negatived by a great 

majority. 

From the prefent circumftances of the nation, and the 
diffolution of parliament, we truft our readers will.excufe 
us for a little anticipation of our next Appendix in ftating 
the fubftance of the laft grand effort of oppofition, which 
was made in the upper houfe by lord Guilford, and, in the 
commons by Mr. Fox. 

In 
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. Jn the houfe of commons, Mr. Fox went into a long and 
able detail of the principal events of the war, pointing out, 
as he proceeded, the numerous inftances of the ignorance 
and obftinacy of minifters, by which they omitted every 
favourable opportunity to negotiate for peace. And, in the 
prefent alarming ftate of affairs, the condué of minifters, 
in infulting a powerful and growing enemy at the threthold 
of negotiation, met with that reprehenfion from thefe two 
able defenders of their country, which it juftly merited, 
The various arguments they made ufe of, were a recapitu- 
Ration of all the beft of thofe which have béen employéd 
on fimilar occafions during the war, with the addition of 
thofe which the late events have furnifhed. Mr. Fox con- 
dluded a long and able fpeech, by moving an addrefs to 
his majefty on the conduét of minifters in the profecution 
of the prefent war. Fhe motion was loft by 216 votes 
againft 42. ) 
GERMANY. 
The maxim of an Englifh poet would not be at prefent 
- fl adapted to the moft ferious refleGtion of the emperor of 
Germany— | 
«¢ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted,—all the voyage of our life 
Is bound in hallows and in mifery.” 
Had reétitude and felf-prefervation alone guided the con- 
duét of his imperial majefty, the tide of fuccefs, which 
Began to ebb foon after the fortrefs of Valenciennes fur- 
rendered to his arms, would have induced him to have 
concluded a peace with the French. He had then re- 
covered all the Netherlands, and was in poffeflion of feve- 
yal ftrong-holds taken from the French; and his allies, the 
Englifh, were alfo in poffeffion of the important port and 
Kiarbour of Toulon, with the arfenal and all the fhipping. 
He is now nearly reduced to the humiliating neceflity of 
petitioning for peace from a nation whofe extirpation he 
hias threatened. Deprived of ail the Netherlands, of feve- 
ral places on the Rhine,—his poffeffions in Ftaly loft, or in 
the moft imminent danger,—his armies defeated,—and his 
ally in that quarter, the king of Sardinia, after lofing a 
large fhare: of his territories, compelled to give up his 
ftrongeft places to the French, to procure a temporary 
armiitice,— 
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&rmiltice,—with this gioomy profped, he ftfil remains the 
ally of England, and the enemy of the French nalts 


RUS SIA. 


The boafted aid, which England was to receive from. the 
emprefs of Ruffia as her new and powerful ally, has hither- 
to-been confined to the honourable privilege of victual- 
ling her thips in the Downs, at a time when the poor of 
‘this nation were fuffering the greateft diftrefles through 
the {carcity of provifions,—and giving her failors a few lef- 
fons in naval tactics. 

The emprefs, (to ufe her own phrafe) having reftored 
peace and order in Poland, has exhibited fome defigns of 
giving, in her way, the fame bleflings to Sweden. If, in- 
deed, her dentands on that court dre fairly ftated, they ate 
fuch as to excite the indignation and abhorrence of alF civi- 
lifed fociety ; and the appellation given to one of her bar- 
barian anceftors will find an appropriate application in the 
prefent times«—He was termed. “* The fcourge of God !” 


WEST INDIES. 


The intelligence from thefe iflands has by no. means an- 
fwered the fanguine expectations raifed by the ¢ircum- 
fiance of our fending out fuch a formidable force te, their 
afliftance. Many of the troops have arrived after encoun- 
tering great difficulties. The French have alfo found means 
to fend a confiderable number to that quarter; fo that at 
prefent the grand iffue {till remains in fufpenfe. 


AMERICA. 


The majority of the inhabitants of the United States 
have long appeared attached to the republic of France. 
We are inclined to believe that their venerable prefident, 
Wathington, is included in this majority; but his judg- 
ment and moderation have reftrained him from adopting 
fome rafh meafures which the enthufiafm of a very con- 
fiderable number wifhed him to purfue. Hence fome dif- 
fenfions have arifen, which he has hitherto had the autho- 
rity and ref{pectability to afluage. The treaty with Great- 
Britain is ftill difliked by a formidable body in America, 
and is regarded as too humiliating for a powerful and in- 
creafing republic to have aceeded to. . 
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The prefident has lately been requefted,. by the houfe 
of.reprefentatives, to produce the various papers and pro- 
ceedings which pafled between the agents of America 

and the cabinet of St. James’s during the negotiation of 
the faid treaty. He, with a fortitude and prudence for 

“which he “is fo celebrated, has refufed to produce them, 

“averting, upon rational grounds, that he acts entirely con- 
formable to the conftitution of the American fates i in per- 
*fifting in that refufal. 

The utmoft unanimity appears to reign between the 
American and French republics. In the month of January, 
the minifter of the latter prefented to the prefident of the 

“former the addrefs of the committee of public fafety to 
the Americans, with the ftandard of the French -republic. 

_The addrefs was couched in terms of the warmeft affur- 

_ance of amity.and good will. 

. .The prefident’s reply abounded with expreffions of gene: 
ral philanthropy, and of friendfhip towards the French. 
** To call your nation brave,” faid he, ** were to pronounce 
but common praife. Wonderful people! Ages to come will 
read: with. aftonifhment the hiftory of your brilliant ex- 
ploits!. I rejoice that the end of your toils, and of your 


‘immentfe facrifices, is approaching.” 
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